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PREFACE. 



Twenty years ago the author felt considerable interest in 
topographical researches, and especially in antiquarian in- 
formation regarding his own parish of CamberwelL Other 
occupations, however, of a more serious and important nature, 
had for some time engaged his attention to such an extent 
that his former pursuits were altogether laid aside. But 
about five years since, a charitable object demanding his 
assistance, it was suggested that he might probably advance 
its interests by delivering a lecture or two on the History and 
Antiquities of Camberwell and its neighbourhood. For this 
purpose he re-arranged his materials, and was fortunate 
enough to realize the object of his endeavours* 

Attention being thus turned again to the subject, it occurred 
to him that as little justice had been done to the various objects 
of c\iri6sity or interest associated with the place, by any of 
the works relating to it with which he was acquainted, there 
was probably an opening for the publication of a more com- 
plete and general history* His views with regard to this fact 
were thus stated in the syllabus announcing the Work. 
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" A variety of interesting particulars relating to the parish 
may be found in the " History of Surrey y' by Manning and 
Bray, and the " Environs of lAmdon^^ by the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons. The first of these, which was the labor of many 
years, and which occupies three bulky folio volumes, bears the 
date of 1804. The first volume of the " Environs of London," 
containing the account of Camberwell, was published in 1791 : 
the second and third appeared in 1795 ; and the fourth, in 
1796. A second edition of the whole work was called for in 
1811. 

" An interval, consequently, of about thirty years, has 
elapsed since the publication of the latest of these works — 
a period marked by considerable advances not only in general 
knowledge and a taste for reading, but by the introduction of 
an improved style of treating topographical subjects, and a 
method of connecting the world of books with that of things, 
which gives a novel interest to both. 

" With reference, moreover, to the Geology of the district 
announced for illustration, the matter must be almost entirely 
new, that study having as yet scarcely passed its minority. Nor 
will it be thought that a recent, complete, and general history 
and description of Camberwell, its antiquities and associations, 
is uncalled for, when it is stated that the adjoining parish 
of Lambeth, with its fine old palace, has had no fewer tiian 
Jive regular historians within a period of about forty years." 

Besides the publications here referred to, the " Historical 
and Topographical Account of St. Giles's Church," witii folio 
illustrations by Mr. Browser, deserves mention, though it 



haxdlj comes iinder the des^ation of a general histoiy of the 
parish ; as is the case also with Mr. Charles Spence's "Account 
of the Church at Camberwell," printed in the Magazine of Fine 
Arts for November and December, 1833, and subsequently 
issued, to a very limited extent, in a separate form. 

A gentleman of the same name, Mr. Greorge Spence, formerly 
the respected Vestry-Clerk of Camberwell, during his tenure 
of office, printed three small works, chiefly on parochial law ; 
one of these related toparish vestries generally; another con- 
tained an account of the Trust and other property/ belonging to 
Camberwell; and the third, which was never completed, com- 
prised a collection of the parochial regulations of the vestries 
of Camberwell, with Ae general law as applicable to them. 

Mr. W- G. Poole printed, in 1838, a small duodecimo 
volume, containing, " Rules and Regulations of the Parish of 
St, Giles, Camberwell, Sv/rrey ; with a Statement of the Duties 
of the several Officers of the Parish, and the Local Acts of 
ParUament." 

The ch^acter of this work is expressed by its title, which, 
at the same time, sufficiently distinguishes it from the present 
attempt. 

The principal object of the Author has been to make a 
readable book without degenerating into gossip ; and to state 
things concisely, clearly, and without resort to legal teehnicali- 
lies, or terms but little imderatood by the general reader. 

It will occasion htde surprise, if, in some inst^ices, the 
st^le of this work be censured as £ippant and discursive 
beyond all precedent. But the Author's first anxiety has 
been to secure perusal ; and for diis purpose he has thrown 



^•f 
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the volume into a new fonn, and endeavoured, by a continuous 
and smoothly-flowing narrative^ to induce even those who 
detest the very name of topography, to bestow a favourable 
glance upon his pages. The running titles at the top of each, 
will serve to lighten the labour, and he may probably thus 
succeed in obtaining some measure of attention. 

The -Work is not overburthened with references, though 
nothing is stated for truth, of the correctness of which the 
writer is not satisfied. Quotations from printed works cannot 
be well authenticated imless the particular edition is referred 
to; and it may often happen that the reader can have no 
access to the one cited. Much matter usually printed in the 
notes, has been in this Work blended with the text, that as 
little interruption as possible may be offered to the easy perusal 
of it. Notes are but lengthy parentheses ; and, like them, 
may be almost always dispensed with. 

The strong prejudice that exists against topography ge- 
nerally, arises very probably from the fact that it seldom 
proceeds on philosophical principles. The philosopher finds 
" all in all," and there is no reason why the local historian 
should not be a philosopher. 

History, indeed, in its unlimited range, is a theme of such 
magnitude, that we are compelled to divide and apportion it ; and 
this apportionment gives birth to local history ; which cannot 
therefore be of so insignificant and imimportant a character as 
many would imagine it. One great recommendation of 
topographical researches is, that they deal so much with, facts. 
We take them for our nucleus; and if the gems of an 
exuberant fancy will cling and crystallize around them, we 
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axe still on much safer ground than the learned Frenchman, 
who having elaborated a brilliant theory, on being told that 
facts were all against him, exclaimed with the greatest sang 
froidy "Eh bien! — Vare well! so moche d^ vors for de 
facts !" 

The time is gone by when men might shut themselves up in 
the study to compose truth, or invent certainties. The geologist 
does not, in these days, closet himself to concoct theories : he 
wanders to the quarry, and there deciphers, as he best may, the 
mystic " medals of creation." The antiquary rambles round 
the moated hill, and accurately surveys the earthwork that as- 
sures him the "lone mother of dead nations," was once a 
sojourner in ours. The archaeologist visits our venerable 
churches, and from the style and character of their construc- 
tion, arrives at some definite and certain clue to the date of 
their erection. One by one, he contemplates their sepulchral 
brasses and monuments, and vdth these he will necessarily 
associate the changes that have passed over the neighbour- 
hood since that venerable edifice was erected. By a mere 
chronological arrangement of these memorials, he will have 
before him a series of documents, illustrative not only of 
the annals of his own parish, but of British History generally 
— the stoled priest of other days— the armed warrior — the 
superstitious devotee — and the " valiant, wise, and religious 
gentleman," of later times. For almost every parish church 
is a documentary History of England, and supplies us with 
information equally valuable for its interest and integrity. 
Or he whose bent leads him to investigate the domestic 
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history of his forefathers, traverses with echoing tread the fine 
ancestral homes of England, and, with his own eyes, sees how 
" the power of fairy hands" has been employed— 

'^ To raise the ceiling's fretted height — 
Each panel in achievements clothing : 
Rich windows that exclude the light. 
And passages that lead to nothing." 

Nor does he, by such personal investigations, arrive at a 
knowledge of facte alone ; the principles and deductions 
which these furnish are of more extended application, and 
independently of the mere interest they possess as matters 
of curiosity, may be laid up with great advantage for future 
use. A few illustrations of these remarks will be met with 
in the present volume. 

Chronology, though generally so Uttle regarded in researches 
of this nature, is of the utmost importance to a proper 
elucidation of the subject. In the present instance, such an 
arrangement has been adopted as shall best illustrate its value. 

Commencing with the Geology of the district, the Author 
has brought forward such facts as he was sufficiently fortunate 
to meet with, deducing from them those conclusions which 
they seemed to warrant, and which are singularly illustrative 
of the changes which the soil itself must have undergone, 
probably before man was placed upon it, and unquestionably 
long prior to any other records of its history. In this depart- 
ment, his anxiety has been to proceed cautiously, giving from 
personal observation, and other sources, such data as he is 
well assured may be implicitly relied on. No class of indi- 
viduals are so fond of hypothesis and generalization as 
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Geologists; and experience, in some instances at least, has 
shewn how little, even those who rank deservedly high in 
the literary and scientific world, are to be relied on beyond 
the range of their own actual experiments and researches. 
Fact must be the basis of all argument, and we should be 
well content to forego any credit that might attach to the 
most brilliant theory in the world, for the sake of malnng 
never so trivial an addition to the truths of this delightful 
study. One new and highly interesting discovery, at least, 
is communicated through the medium of this work— the 
exhumation of the tooth of a gigantic pachyderm from the 
London Basin near Sydenham. 

Camberwell in the Roman era has next been glanced at, 
and considerable attention bestowed on the supposed camp 
at Ladlands-hill. Whilst the author's own ideas on the 
subject are expressed without reserve, he has honestly de- 
fended the opinion of others; and, so far from feeling any 
thing allied to vexation, if proved to be in error, no one 
will rejoice more than himself to find the existence of this 
interesting work established beyond a doubt. 

The conjectures hazarded on the etymohgies of local names, 
are nothing more than conjectures. The history of Camber- 
well subsequent to the Conquest, is of course meagre and 
imperfect, though many of the facts brought forward are 
certainly new to many ; and the arrangement under which 
the whole are given, invests this part of the subject perhaps 
throughout, with some degree of originality. 

The late venerable Church of St. Giles, no less from the 
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interesting associations connected with it, than from its me- 
lancholy destruction by fire on the 7 th February last, deserves, 
and has received, a lengthened notice. In the following 
account of it, the advantage of the chronological arrangement 
which has been adopted will be sufficiently apparent. A 
tolerable acquaintance with heraldry has assisted the Author 
in adjusting this part of the work, and enabled him to rectify 
some erroneous impressions. 

The other portions of the volume must plead for them^ 
selves: though attention may, perhaps, be particularly directed 
to the facts elicited with reference to the early life of Gold- 
smith, which are not only perfectly novel, but at variance 
with every memoir of the poet yet given to the world, if we 
except his own clever autobiography sketched in the " Vicar of 
Wakefield;" many passages in which amusing history, upon his 
own acknowledgment, related to himself.* The writer has 
also exposed several erroneous ideas which had obtained 
amongst his predecessors, respecting the widow of Archbishop 
Cranmer; the connection of Jonathan Dry den, vicar of Cam- 
berwell, with the poet; and the locality of the tragedy of 

George Barnwell. 

The embellishments, both on copper and wood, have been 
executed simply as illustrations to the work, and not with 
any intention of displaying the capabilities of either branch 
of art. They are almost entirely from drawings made by the 
author himself, who has used every endeavor to get them 

« See Boswell's Johnson, vol. iv. 212, 
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faithfully executed. Had the liberality of his friends kept 
pace with his wishes, he could probably have done greater 
justice to this portion of the work, though he flatters himself 
that he shall not fall under any reproach when the number of 
his Subscribers is placed in juxta position with that of the 
illustrations. The engravings have been executed by Mr. 
M. J. Starling, of Islington; and the cuts by his brother, 
Mr. P. Starling; both of whom, for their punctuality and 
attention, as well as for the friendly spirit in which they 
undertook the work, deserve mention in these pages. 

An apology is certainly due for the d6lay which has taken 
place with regard to the publication of this volume. But those 
who are conversant with literary labours, well know that such 
delays are often unavoidable. In the present case, the limited 
number of subscribers has rendered the strictest economy 
necessary. Ample funds can always command expedition; 
but where these are otherwise, it is desirable to render them 
more productive by allchving the parties employed to take 
their own time, whenever, by such means, pecuniary advan- 
tages are to be obtained. The author did not pledge himself 
to publish at a risk ; and until he could secure himself against 
serious loss, the undertaking could not be commenced. The 
numerous engravings, subject to the restriction referred to, 
required considerable time, and many of them demanded sub- 
sequent modification or amendment; and now, though both 
plates and cuts have received every attention, some of them 
are not exactly what they were intended to be. 

It was necessary, also, that the printing of the Work should 
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proceed leisurely ; and though it has been longer in hand than 
those unacquainted with the operation might suppose neces- 
sary, there is no reason to complain of the delay. Every 
reader will bear testimony to the admirable manner in which 
this department has been executed, owing to the kind atten- 
tion bestowed upon it by those to whom it was entrusted, and 
whose interest in the work has been only equalled by that of the 
author himself. The good feeling, indeed, which he has 
experienced from all connected with this undertaking, has 
animated him throughout, and enabled him with pleasure to sus- 
tain, unaided, the multifarious engagements of author, editor, 
corrector of the press, artist, print-colourer, and publisher. 

Conscious, when the work was undertaken, that no endea- 
vours could conmiand information on all points, it was 
thought best to entitle it " Collections, illustrative of the 
Geology, History, and Antiquities of Camberwell, Peckham, 
and the Neighbourhood." The author was thus secured 
against any charge of misleading his Subscribers, should the 
information obtained fall short either of his intention or his 
wishes. It has done so; but the blame ought not to rest 
with him, when it is stated that, independently of mere letters 
of business, and circulars relating to the work, he has 
vmtten considerably more than a hundred, many of them long 
ones ; and made nearly as many calls, in order to obtain 
information or ensure accuracy. Some of these have been 
heartily responded to; and the information so handsomely 
communicated, calls for special acknowledgment. 

To the Rev. J. G. StoIiie, for his ready sanction of the 
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work, and his general courtesy with reference to it, the 
author feels greatly obliged. 

To Samuel J. Lilley, Esq., of Peckham, for much inter- 
esting and valuable information, he is also deeply indebted. 

To D. Benham, Esq., of Islington, whose collection of 
drawings, engravings, and church-notes, has proved highly 
useful, he tenders his warmest thanks. 

To H. E. Clarke, Esq., of Somer's-town, who, with 
great politeness, allowed him to take a fac-simile of Gold- 
smith's autograph, formerly in the window at Dr. Milner's ; 
to Mrs. Charles H. Basnett, of Bath, for very valuable 
information connected with the same individual, and for other 
favours ; to the Rev. Geo. Spence ; to L. Desborough, Esq. ; 
Richard Owen, Esq., F.G.S. ; Joseph Gibbs, Esq. ; W. H. 
Watson, Esq.; Henry Roberts, Esq., F.S.A. ; Thomas 
Bellamy, Esq. ; W. G. Colman, Esq. ; the Revds. W. B. 
CoLLYER, D. D., LL.D., &c. ; Ed. Steane; Joseph Irons; 
Geo. Rogers ; H. Richard, and many other friends, who 
have furnished particulars of interest, he has much pleasure in 
returning his grateful acknowledgments. 

To those who have deigned no reply to repeated applica- 
tions for information, which a very little trouble would have 
enabled them to give, it is not to be expected that he should 
feel very deeply indebted. Should it, however, be in his 
power to afford them assistance of a similar kind to that 
solicited in the present instance, he sincerely hopes they will 
not hesitate to ask it. 

To his Subscribers, he begs to present his heartiest thanks* 
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The pledges made in his prospectus have, he believes, been 
redeemed. His wish was that they should have been ex- 
ceeded ; but he is at present a sufferer, as regards pecuniary 
affairs, to say nothing of any recompence for the time, labour, 
and anxiety bestowed upon this undertaking. 

Camberwell, September Gth, 1841. D. A. 
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GEOLOGY OF CAMBERWELL, 



&c. 



Geology is only another name for early history. In entering, 
therefore, upon the question of the soils and substrata of 
Camberwell and its neighbourhood, it is not necessary to 
regard the enquiry as belonging peculiarly to that science ; for 
the facts which this investigation brings to light, however they 
may be recorded, are strictly and undeniably matters of 
Mstoiy. 

It must be obvious to all who are familiar with our own 
neighbourhood, that the northern part of the parish, and 
indeed the whole district as far as the river Thames, constitutes 
one unbroken level; whilst towards the south, the hiUs, rising 
with a gentle slope, sweep round in a semicircular direction, 
and shut in the valley in which the villages of Camberwell and 
Peckham are situate. The, water of the Grand Surrey Canal 
which flows up to Addington-square at Camberwell, and to 
the High-street at Peckham, sufficiently indicates the high 
water mark of the Thames, and proves that the river, if not 
confined by embankments, would soon occupy its ancient bed, 
and extend southward till it again washed the foot of the 
Surrey hiUs. 

The gently landulating character of these hiUs shews them 
to belong to the same geological era as those of Sheppey, to 

B 



2 GENERAL ASPECT. 

which they bear a great resemblance in their external features. 
Commencing at their eastern limit, we find them rising in re- 
gular succession, and enclosing, as with a natural rampart, the 
southern portion of the district, whilst, on either hand, they 
gradually subside into the broad valley of the Thames. The 
eastern flank of Plow Garlic-hill, abutting on the Kent Road 
at New Cross, has been cut through by the Croydon Railway, 
as has likewise a part of Nunhead-hill, which forms the next 
link in the chain. Leaving Oak of Honor-hill, Ladlands, 
or Primrose-hill, and Forest-hill, to our right, and foUowing 
the line of the rail-road, we reach Peak-hill, a section of 
which has also been laid open. Sydenham-hill, Knight's- 
hill, and Tulse-hill continue the series; and Brixton-hill, 
falling with a gentle decKvity through Clapham-park, conducts 
us to the common, by crossing which we reach Battersea-fields 
and the river. 

Within this belt of hills in some places, there appears to 
be a secondary range, amongst which may be enimierated 
Grove, Champion, Denmark, and Heme hills; the first of 
these sloping gradually eastward towards L3mdhurst-road at 
Peckham; the latter falling more abruptly towards Cold- 
harbour-lane, on the west. 

Such is the general appearance of the district, the Geology 
of which is to pass under our notice. But before describing it 
more minutely, it will be necessary, in consequence of the 
dependance of one stratum upon another, and for the sake of 
analogies which will materially aid us in the investigation, 
occasionally to travel considerably beyond the limits of our 
own immediate locaUty. 

It is assumed by Geologists that the two capitals of Paris 
and London are built upon soils which fill a basin in the 
cretaceous or chalk group of rocks* The edges of this basin. 
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as regards our own metropolis, come to the surface at certain 
distances around it, whilst the hollow of this immense bowl, 
being filled, as we have said, with later deposits, is not of 
course visible, until the superincumbent soil has been 
removed. 

Fig. I, 




[Section of London basin, a London, b Camberwell.] 

This theory, which has been long current among geologists, 
is now proved to be substantially correct, though nothing is 
calculated to convey a more erroneous view, as regards the 
less important details of this system, than the commonly 
received sections of this basin, (see Fig. 1.), which show an 
uniform deposition of the chalk, as well as of the strata by 
which it is filled ; whilst, in fact, the sand-beds lie at various 
depths from the surface, and are very unequal in their thick- 
ness, character, and extent; and the chalk, though in some 
parts of our own neigbourhood it actually comes to the surface, 
is not found in others at a less depth than three hundred feet. 
We are not, however, without good proofs of the correctness of 
this theory as regards general principles. Whether, for ex- 
ample, taking our own district as a centre, we travel northward 
or southward, eastward or westward, we shall discover abun- 
dant evidences to its truth. If journeying northward, we take 
the Birmingham Railway as our line of route, we shall find 
that we have scarcely reached the Watford station, about 
eighteen miles from London, before the Chalk {Fig. 1. 8.3.) 
makes its appearance, emerging from, or rather commingling 
b2 
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with, the clay and gravel of what is called the tertiary forma-- 
Hon {Fig, 1. l. 2.), which begins to exhibit a great quantity of 
flints, apparently washed together near the confines of the 
chalk, by some violent rush of waters. The tunnel, above a 
mile in length, is carried principally through a mixture of 
chalk-rubble, and gravel; and after passing it, we emerge 
between clifl& of broken chalk, apparently about twenty or 
thirty feet in height. With little intermission, the chalk con- 
tinues visible all the way to Boxmoor, and near the viaduct, 
No. 63, presents on the left hand a highly interesting and 
singular appearance at its junction with the gravel, which runs 
down into it in the form of inverted cones of various sizes, 
many of them slightly curved, and analogous to the natural 
wells which engaged the attention of the British Association 
in 1839. On reaching the next tunnel. No. 71, the white 
chalk glares with a singular effect from the top, and the 
traveller is no sooner through it, than he sees to the right, an 
exact counterpart to the chalk downs of Kent and Sussex, 
with all their lovely and romantic accompaniments. Under 
the chalk comes up the Firestone, or Upper Green-^and, 

(Fig. 1.4.) 

In precisely the same manner may the traveller southward, 
by following the line of the Brighton Railway, observe the 
chalk emerging from beneath the superincumbent sand and 
gravel at Combe-hurst, immediately beyond Croydon, and 
becoming more and more fully developed till it rises into a 
bold range of downs similar to those in the neighbourhood of 
Dunstable on the north side of London, to which we have 
just alluded. 

It thus appears pretty evident, that the chalk formation 
comes up from under the clays and sands of the tertiary era, 
and does not overUe them, as the unitiated might suppose. 
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But we are able, not only to show this to be the fact generally, 
but to prove that the chalk actually passes under the parish 
of Camberwell, and has been reached in various directions 
within these limits. A line drawn from the Kent-road 
through Peckham, and over the summit of Forest-hill, or, in 
other words, nearly north and south, would traverse the sites 
of three several borings, all of which have terminated in the 
chalk. 

On the premises of Messrs. E. W. and H. Roberts, Swan- 
street, Old Kent-road, the chalk was reached at the depth of 
about 110 feet. 

At Marlborough-house, Peckham, the chalk was found at 
the depth of 100 feet. 

A boring on the premises of John Walter, Esq., Forest- 
hill, terminated in the chalk at the depth of 300 feet. 

I am informed, but without any means of verifying the state- 
ment, that the chalk has also been arrived at in the western 
part of the parish ; one at least of the houses in Camberwell 
New-road deriving its supply of water from that formation. 

Towards the east, it comes to the surface so near the boundary 
of our own district, that no evidence can be required of its pre- 
sence below the clay, sand, and gravel, which compose the super- 
strata. 

Immediately beyond the crown of Loampit-hill, on the road 
to Lewisham, the chalk appears in a bank on the left hand 
side of the road, in a broken and rolled condition, and inter- 
spersed with large masses of flint. Just below this point on 
both sides of the road, it is extensively worked for the purpose 
of burning into lime. The chalk of this locality was thought 
to possess such interesting characters as to entitle it to the 
notice of the British Association in 1839, when Dr. Buckland 
called the attention of his section to certain phenomena which 
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it exhibited, and illustrated his remarks by drawings made by 
that veteran geologist, Mr. T. Webster. These phenomena 
appear to have consisted chiefly of holes and pits observable 
on the extensive horizontal surface which had been laid bare, 
analogous to the '* natural wells" before spoken of. Wishing 
to follow out these investigations, I took the liberty of ad- 
dressing Dr. Suckland on the subject, but regret to say that 
his obliging reply excludes all hope of further research. " It 
is not likely," he says, " that you or I shall ever see such an 
exposure of the pitted surface of the chalk as that represented 
in the drawings I had at Birmingham. This surface was laid 
bare for the purpose of getting at the chalk that lay imder the 
sand, and the whole mass has long since been burnt for lime." 

This chalk presents at the present time few features of 
interest or importance to the Geologist. From the flint layers, 
by which it is traversed, as well as its relative position, it 
clearly belongs to the upper series — the chalk with flints— 
of the cretaceous group, and though in one particular spot it 
seems, from the parallel and horizontal disposition of its flints, 
to have been subject to no violent disruption, there are nume- 
rous and considerable faults and disturbances in the section 
exposed on the right hand of the great pit to the westward of 
the road. In the chalk-blocks employed in the erection of 
St. Giles's Church, apparently from this locality, I have dis- 
covered specimens of Ventriculites with the spongeous struc- 
ture well developed ; flint bulbs, allied to Alcyonia, two very 
large species of echini, one with hexagonal, and the other with 
rectangular divisions, and other common fossils. 

In the cup-like form of the chalk which we have endea- 
voured to describe, originates the principle of Artesian wells, 
so called from their having been first introduced at Artois in 
France. The superincumbent clay being nearly impervious 
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to water, prevents the access of that fluid to the chalk, except- 
ing where its surface is exposed ; and this being only at points 
of considerable elevation, the water so imbibed, is pent up 
beneath the clay ; and impatient to find its level, rushes up 
with considerable violence, when the clay is bored through.* 
The formation of two public companies, the Artesian Spring 
Water Company, and the Eastern Artesian Water Company, 
has been proposed within the last few years. The prospectus 
of the first of these states that there are, in London and its 
neighbourhood, one hundred and seventy-four wells upon this 
principle; that of the latter, mentions one hundred and 
seventy-seven, on the premises of the great brewers, dyers, 
sugar-refiners, vinegar, colour, and gas-manufacturers, printers, 

and sawyers, as well as in the Zoological-gardens, and other 
places. 

The strata overlying the chalk in this district, though des- 
cribed by the general names of London and Plastic Clays 
and Sand, consist of many beds varying considerably in their 
character and extent. The following are some of the results 
arrived at by excavations and borings in various paxts of the 
parish and its immediate neighbourhood. 

L At the foot of Heme HilL^ Feet 

Gravel, with rolled echini 1 J 

Black motdd 8| 

Blue clay, with abundance of cendres pyriteuses^ 

. and selenite, apparently rolled 43 

Sand, yielding plenty of water at 53 

' Of this we have an instance in our own district, at Marlborough-house. 
The boring runs one hundred and twenty-three feet into the chalk, or two 
hundred and twenty- three feet below the surface ; and yet the water rises to 
within twelve feet of the top, and has never, with three pumps at work, been 
reduced more than twenty-one inches. 

From information obligingly communicated by owner. 
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2. Duhtdch mineral wells. ' Feet 

Clay, intermixed with vegetable substances ... 20 

„ containing septaria and pyrites 20 

Water, slowly percolating the clay, was found after 

the well had been sometime covered up, at . 40 

3. Marlborough House y PeckhamJ^ 

Gravel 3 

Bright loam and sand 14 

Sandy gravel 3 

Yellow, soapy clay, marbled with light blue . . 20 
Green sand and day ; and a very quick sand . . 40 
Dark grey sand, yielding a water strongly impreg- 
nated with copper 16 

Greenish sand 2 

Slate coloured clay and dark heavy sand .... 2 

Chalk, with flints throughout 123 

Water at 223 

4. Swan Street y Old Kent Road.^ 

Greenish and other coloured sands and clay . . 40 
Seam of shelly sandstone, misnomered granite ! 

by the workmen, about 1 

Marbled clay 

Seam of shelly sandstone 

Greenish quicksand, with immense oysters . . . 3J 
Chalk at I08J 

5. Grove Lane y CamherwellJ^ 

Gravel, clay, and sand 60 

Dark, cindery, friable earthy matter, (decomposed 

pyrites) 

Peacock coal, about 6 ins. 

aay 

Water at 91 

" Phil. Trans, vol. xli, 835. ^^ Communicated by owners. 

^ Communicated by well-sinker, who has a beautiful specimen of the coal. 
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Though it is not easy to define the boundary between the 
deposits which these investigations supply, it is generaJly 
assumed that a distinction exists : the lowermost beds being 
usually referred to the Plastic Clay and Sand. The clay is 
well known from its extensive use in the manufacture of 
bricks and pottery. The sand is of various colors— brown, 
white, and green. At Combe-hurst, beyond Croydon, and at 
Loampit-hill, considerable beds of pure white sand and shingle 
occur, whilst, resting immediately upon the chalk at Bermond- 
sey, a deposit of SJ feet of the green variety was discovered, 
centring immense oyster shells in very good preservation. 
PSg- % Fig. a. 



[OjMer BbellB, BermondH;. SlEeoTorlglnil, (broken) filnchasbjg.] 

This bed is one of the most common indications of the Plastic 
clay formation. In the deep cutting for the railway at Plow 
Garlic-hill, it overlies three well defined strata, the lowest of 
which seems identical with the white sand reposing immedi- 
ately on the chalk at Loampit-Hll : above this, is a layer of 
sand and rock, supporting a bed of black, round, flint pebbles. 
The uppermost stratum contained excellent specimens of these 



SHELLS IN PLASTIC CLAY. 



oysters, some of which are of gigantic dimensions." In 
Parry's brick-field, Deptford-lane, there are seams of sand 
containing vast numbers of other shells common to this depodt. 




IShelk tnaa Plutlo CUj, DepUbrd-lua.] 

In some places the sand is intersected by seams of conglome- 
rated shells, analogous apparently to the Lita des cytMrees 
of the Paris basin. In many instances it is deeply stained and 
firmly cemented by ferruginous infiltration, the shells im- 
bedded in jt, amongst which the turrileUa is conspicuous, 
preserving their original whiteness, and presenting a beautiful 
contrast to the fiery tinge of the sandstone. It was notiord 
nearly half a century ago, that in dig^g wells in Peckham 
Rye-lane, strata of marine biv^ve shells, such as oysters and 
cockles, as weU as spiral shells in beds of fourteen inches, had 
been found. 

This formation contains occasionally masses of conglomerated 
flint pebbles.* 

* Kindly communicated by Joseph Gibbs, Eaq. engineer to the railway. 

* A epecimen of which from Sydenham Common, elicited some years since, 
the following lines : 



High and low, rich and poor, have a moral obliquity, 
Wliicti leads them tu tliiuk much too hi^-h of antiquity, 



PUDDING-STONE. 1 1 

Above this plastic clay and sand, lies the London or Blue 
Clay, This occurs in beds of immense thickness, varying 

And she is " your highness/' '^ my lady," or " madam," 
VHio traces her pedigree halfway to Adam ; 
Whilst they who can claim no such lofty alliance, 
To win her attention, use every appliance. 

But what will be said if plum-puddings aspire 
To trace, with success, their original higher. 
To shew that before little man was created. 
The making of such sort of bodies is dated. 
And prove from the page of tradition and history 
The primitive use of this strange art and mystery? 

Yet what, let me ask, was this minikin earth. 

When leaping from Chaos, to beautiful birth. 

With its crude lumps of wreck, and the waters they stood in. 

But just such " a sort of a kind" of a pudding? 

Whilst Saurians crushed by the stormy control, 

Made a monstrous *' sea-pie," or a toad in the hole ? 

You may talk of your puddings, ye Tyros in cookery! 
And bury in paste all your grandfathers' rookery; 
Or, freed from your small-souled opinions and habits. 
Stuff under one crust, a whole warren of rabbits ; 
The " crust" of our earth will eclipse all your glory, 
For that shuts up thousands of plesiosauri I 

Come, Cookey, stand by ! and renounce all your tricks in 
Compounding and pounding, and stirring and mixing. 
Your cullender-process of cleansing a currant — 
And look on old Ocean with music susurrant. 
Or with his deep basses, his tenors and trebles, 
All pealing aloud as he washes my pebbles 1 

Then Nature, her gentler resources applying 

— The sands for her cloth — spreads them out for the drying; 

And, what, if when all these loud waves have retreated, 

And ages the wonderful mass have concreted. 

Our grand-children's grand-children's child should indeed ax 

** Who can eat such a pudding but old Rerum edax?** 

" Why in knowledge are you," we would say, " such a slow body? 
" Who can eat it but Time!" — why you simpleton — nobody: 
But as round swings his scythe till the head becomes dizzy. 
Do you think he is either too slack or too busy ? 
He will do all his work, if you let him alone. 
And 'tis your's, gentle reader, to look to your own. 



13 SEPTARIA, AND PYRITES. 

from five hundred to a thousand feet in some districts. When 
newly turned up, it is covered with a bloom of the richest 
blue inclining to green — an appearance v?hich is due, most 
probably, to the presence of sulphate of iron. In our own 
district, this beautiful blue tinge appears to be only superficial, 
and is soon lost ; the clay assuming gradually a blackish, dark 
grey, or even yellowish appearance. 

The principal remains fotmd in our own neighbourhood are — 
Septaria, Ludua Helmontii, or cement stones— laige ovate 
balls of stone parting readily into numerous fragments, as the 
name implies. Tiiey may possibly be somewhat an^ogous to 
the flint nodules in the chalk, some oi^anic body usually 
forming a nucleus. Some of them present when broken so 
striking a resemblance to the coker nut as to lead to the idea 
that they are actually the petrified remains of that fruit, an 
opinion which derives some color from the fact that the seed 
vessels of similar tropical plants are actually found in the same 
formation at Sheppey. They lie usually in nearly horizontal 
strata, and might be seen in considerable numbers in the 
section of Peak hill, on the Croydon railway, having a decided 
dip towards London. 

Pyrites of Iron and Copper, Marcasites, or Mundicks. In 
this neighbourhood they are not like those of the chalk, but 
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*' irregular nodules, or flat masses,] without any radiation 
internally." 

From their constituents, iron and sulphnr, they are liable to 
i^ite spontaneously, and for this probably, amongst other 
reasons, have been called thunderbolts by the vulgar. They 
consist in many instances of animal or vegetable bodies 
mineralized, but the original form and character of these 
bodies is usually so much disguised as not to be recognized 
without difficulty, if at aJl. 

Fostil Crab. A remarkably fine specimen of a small species 
of crab, {Fig. 13.) so completely saturated with this pyritical 



matter as to appear made of bronze, was discovered in the 
cuttings for the Croydon Railway at the ba^k of Nunhead- 
hill, and is now in the possession of the Rev. J. B. Austin, of 
Goldsmith-house . 

Selemte, or Moomtone' Lapia Specularis, Crystals of 
Gypsum, Plaster of Paris, Sulphate of Lime. Many of these 
specimens, and amongst them some very fine ones found at 
Heme-hill, have their edges rounded as if water-worn ; but 
others, from the neighbourhood of Nunhead, are beautifully 

" So csUed, it would appear, from an old ooneeit, that " it followed the courae 
of Ihe Moon." " The Selenite," wya a qiiaint old author, " U b traneparent 
gem like glaase : it hath a kind of spot in it, which bears the image of the moon, 
increasing and decreasing as the moon, and therefoie it U called Moonstone." 



SPURIOUS COAL. 



starp and perfect in their outline, presenting a rhomboidal or 
stelUform figure. 



(Selenlle Anm Brockle;.] 

I have frequently split them into fine and almost per- 
fectly transparent laminEe; indeed, as one of their old- 
fashioned names implies, these crystals were formerly used 
instead of glass. To some such substitute there may possibly 
be a reference in the idea of " seeing through a glass daikly," 
noticed in the sacred Scriptures. These crystals are perhaps 
formed by the sulphuric acid, driven off by the spontaneous 
combustion of the pyrites, combining with the lime found in 
the soil. 

Wood, lignite, aitd brown coal. Some of the wood is very 
light and porous, and of a dark grey colour ; some very heavy 
from pyritous saturation. The three principal varieties of 
lignite, mentioned by Cuvier, have all been found in our own 
neighbourhood. The first answers exactly to the baron's 
characteristic epithet of Cendres pyriteuset, and occurs in great 
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abundance : the second is laminated and slaty, like the terre 
houilUy and the other corresponds to the Braunhohle^ or brown 
coal of our continental neighbours. It is of a deep bistre 
colour, compact, with a glossy fructure, and nearly passing 
into coal. A specimen in my possession yielded, in com- 
bustion, a fine aromatic smell similar to that from fumigating 
pastiles, suggesting the idea that it was originally the wood of 
some odoriferous tree or shrub, as the ciimamon or the cedar. 
A well dug in the Grove-lane, Camberwell, to the depth of 
ninety feet, produced, at the depth of about sixty, a splendid 
mass of Peacock coal of many pounds' weight, and about six 
inches in thickness; it is remarkably compact, beautifully 
iridiscent, and has a glossy fracture. 

Tooth of Pachyderm. — A well sunk on Sydenham-common 
near the Railway, passed chiefly through the blue clay. At 
the depth of one hundred and fifteen feet, the lighter sandy 
soil which came up was supposed to indicate the proximity of 
water, but after boring through a conglomerate of broken 
shells, about eighteen inches thick, these indications disap- 
peared, till it was carried to the depth of about twenty-four 
feet, where a fine spring was reached in the black gravel* and 
sand. In this shelly conglomerate was found the tooth of a thick 
skinned animal belonging to the extinct genus Lophiodoriy the 
first that has been discovered in the London basin, though it 
has before produced a solitary specimen of one of the smaller 
pachyderms from the neighbourhood of Heme-bay. 

The tooth was some time since submitted to the inspection 
of Dr. G. A. Mantell, who pronounced it to be the canine 



« This hlack gravel stratum is supposed by some of our well-sinkers to be the 
reservoir of the medicinal waters so common in the neighbourhood, and is said to- 
extend in a circuitous band about half a mile in width, from Streatham to the 
river Thames. 
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of some pachydennatous animal ; adding, " it is a very fine 
specimen of its kind, and I believe has not been fomid in 
the London clay before." Dr. Buckland says, " it is certainly 
new, and extremely interesting." 

It has since been subjected to a more rigid examination by 
Richard Owen, Esq. of the Royal College of Physicians, who 
describes it to be ^* an inferior canine of the Lophiodon, one 
of the extinct genera allied to the tapir, which occur in the 
Eocene strata near Orleans, Buchsweiler, and other parts of 
the Continent." 

The species which constitute this genus are but little re- 
moved from the tapirs, though the accurate Cuvier has sepa- 
rated them in consequence of a peculiarity observable in their 
teeth, from which he derives the name — Aoipo^, signifying a 
crest i and oJwv, a tooth. The remains of the lophiodon have 
been foimd in such numbers and variety on the Continent, that 
twelve distinct species are pretty well determined, one of 
them, resembling the present specimen, having attained the 
gigantic length of nine French feet. The debris are for the 
most part enveloped in rocks or earth. 

The general figure of the tooth, discovered on Sydenham- 
common, will be best learned from our engravings. 

It resembles, both in form and size, the upper part of a 
man's finger, as far as the second joint; the root of the tooth 
being slightly curved and tapering. Its extreme length, 
measuring around the curve, and over the face of the tooth, is 
two inches, seven-eighths: its circumference at the butt of 
the root, two inches and three-quarters: greatest diameter 
across the face of the tooth, seven-eighths of an inch. The 
enamel, which is perfect and of a deep brown color resembling 
the polished shell of a coker nut, extends about an inch up 
the tooth from the present crown which is irregularly broken. 



CHARACTER OF It's TEETH. 




[Tooth of PMbTderm-Dirtowiill 



completely surrounding it- 
portion of the tooth inclini 
horse-shoe figure, the angles 



The transverse section of this 
}s to a semicircular, or rather a 
* being slightly curved outwards. 
The enamel at the baek of the tooth has a peculiar, reticulated 
appearance, like the body of a snail : on the inner side, a con- 
siderable portion is worn away in mastication, appearing as if 
it had been scraped to a polish by the knife, {a.a. Fig. 22.) 



[Toolb of Puchjidenn, ihswlng (traded portion.] 



18 POST-TERTIAHY DEPOSITS. 

The root is striated down the back and sides, but this cha- 
racter is not apparent in front. 

The orown of the tooth (as will be seen by Fig. 20,) exhibits 
very clearly the radiating structure so characteristic of the 
herbivorous animals, as distinguished from the concentric 
arrangement common to those which are carnivorous. 

On the London clay, in our part of Surrey, the Bagshot 
sand occurs in the form of detached hillocks, covered with 
ling and furze, and constituting httle barren patches amidst 
the surrounding verdure, as on the higher parts of Sydenham- 
common. This deposit is, however, confined to such narrow 
localities, that we need not dwell further upon it. 

The post-tertiary depostti, as they are called, overlie these, 
and consist principally of chalk flints, with some echini, ventri- 
culites, and other zoophytic productions. The subjoined 
echini, which have undergone very considerable attrition, as is 

Fig. a. Fif.i*. 



[Boiled eidiini, Heme-tiUI.] 

usually the case with the fosdls of this deposit, are from Ae 
foot of Heme-hill, The most interesting oi^anized bodies 
connected with these beds, are the fossil animalcule noticed 
some time since by the Rev. J. B. Reade, late of Peckham 
school. He observed in the flints of Surrey, shields of the 
GaiUonella, a form of infusorial animal, well known to 
microscopic observers. Dr. Mantell, in his " Wonders of 
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Geolo^j" has figured two other species from the ** Sydenham 
gravel." 

The lower lands of the parish, towards the Thames, are 
covered with a deposit which originally formed the bed of that 
river, and which afterwards appears, m some parts at least, to 
have supported an immense forest, as the trunks and branches 
of oak, birch, and elm trees are found in it in great abund- 
aiice.« 

A well, dug in St. JamesVroad, Kent-road, supplies the 
following section : 

Feet. 
Mould and clay 3 

Peat — decomposed combustible vegetable matter, consisting 

apparently of leaves of the oak and hazel . . 9 

Pure white sand, with a profusion of nuts, and part of the 



antlers of a deer at 12 

From this white sand, the majority of our weUs in the 
neighbourhood of Peckham, which seldom exceed twenty, 
or at most thirty feet, appear to be fed. In the road to Cam- 
berwell, copious springs have been known to break forth, and 
in some of the gardens north of this line, abundance of 
water issuing from a pure white sand, may be obtained at the 
depth of ten or twelve feet. 

The peat containing trees, occurs mostly to the northward of 
the Kent-road. 

These facts may be thought insignificant or uninteresting, 
but can we say the same of the inferences and deductions 
fairly arising from them ? If the remains of marine animals 
are disinterred from soil heretofore unbroken by the hand of 
man, & there not some reason to believe that the creatures 
into whose organization they entered, lived and moved above 
the very spot which covers their remains ? And if sea shells, 



* Jos. Gibbs, Esq. 

c2 
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and other evidences of the presence of salt water are brought 
to Ught by searching into the earth immediately around our 
own dwellings, is there no good ground for beUeving that we 
are standing over the ancient bed of Ocean, or living on the 
very spot where Leviathan of old took his strange pastime — a 
spot, in fact, that once teemed with all the wonders of coral 
groves, and submarine f6rests ? 

And this, geology assures us, was actually the fact, its 
wonderful disclosures bearing witness that Southey's picture 
of the city of the great Bali is indeed no fiction, as applied to 
our own parish. 

Here once were coral bowers, 

And grots of madrepores, 
And banks of sponge, as soft and fair to eye 

As e'er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood nymphs lie 
With languid limbs in Summer's sultry hours. 

Here, too, were living flow'rs, 
Which like a bud compacted, 
Its purple cups contracted ; 

And now in open blossom spread, 
Stretched like green anthers many a seeking head. 

And arborets of jointed stone** were there ; 

And plants of fibres fine as silkworm's thread. 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid's golden hair 

Upon the waves dispread. 
Others that, like the broad banana growing, 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue. 

Like streamers wide outflowing. 
And whatsoe'er the depths of Ocean hide. 
You might have there espied 

Trees of the deep, and shrubs, and fruits, and flowers. 
As fair as ours. * 

* Wrecks of these " arborets" have been actually disinterred from the 
London clay at Hampstead. 

* Curse of Kehama, xvi. 5. 
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Nor is the after history of the soil less curious or inte- 
resting. From the remains of huge extinct mammalia dis- 
covered in our own neighbourhood and in other places where 
the same geological deposit prevails, it appears tolerably cer- 
tain that this country was once tenanted by gigantic creatures 
assimilating to the elephant, the tapir, or the rhinoceros. Of 
these, the PaUeatherium magnum, at. as the word signifies in 
plain English, the large, ancient wild beast, an animal allied 
to the Lophiodon, whose tooth I have before described, is 
represented below. 
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ROMAN ERA. 

It has been already remarked that the whole district between 
Peckham and Bermondsey is one unbroken level. A canal, 
indeed, without locks, such as that in the North-field, must 
indicate the present high-water mark of the Thames, which 
used at one time to fill the neighbouring ditches.* 

The construction of the dyke or wall, still called Galley wall, 
on the northern skirts of the parish, and of the Roman cause- 
way, to be presently noticed more at length, go far to prove 
that at one period this level was a vast fresh-water bay. Nor 
is it improbable that the ditch embanked by the first of these 
works, derived its name at a time when it was navigable for 
the galleys which entered it for the sake of discharging their 
cargoes.* 

There is little doubt that Bermund^s-eye (Bermondsey) on 
the one hand, and Patric¥s-eye (Battersea) on the other, were 
both, at one time, insulated, and received their names from this 
circumstance — ait or eye formerly signifying an island. Farther 
to the southward we have Heme-hill, supposed by an inge- 
nious writer,*^ though perhaps fancifully, to have derived its 
name from having been the resort and breeding-place of the 
herons or herns^ frequenting this expanse of waters. The 
spot on which the new church of St. Mary Magdalen is erected, 
has long borne the name of the Duc¥s nest \^ and it is not 

' Bray, from information communicated by Mr. Lilley. 

* For this suggestion and for many others, of value and interest, I am indebted 
to the kindness of S. J. Lilley, Esq. of Peckham. 

^ Thomas Cromwell, Esq. author of " Oliver Cromwell and his times,*' &c. 
^ This is still the provincial pronunciation. Tre-heame bears three herons, 

* The title deeds to this property, which are of very ancient date, describe it 
always under that name ; as lam kindly informed by the late owner W.Edmonds, Esq. 
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improbable that both these birds might have had their haunts 
in the neighbourhood, especially as I find " libera wareriy " 
amongst the rights of the early lords of Hatcham, Camberwell,* 
and Lambeth/ The birds of the warren were divided into 
land and waterfowl ; the first of these classes being subdivided 
according to their customary haunts in the wood or meadow. 
The quail, the rail, the pheasant, the woodcock, the mallards 
and the heron are especially mentioned. 

Amongst the various etymologies of the name of our 
great metropolis, that which derives it from Llyn 2>w»— the 
town of the lake— is as reasonable as any. For a great variety 
of evidence might be collected to prove that the vast fiat 
between our own parish, and Rotherhithe, was formerly covered 
with the waters of the Thames. 

It is probable that these waters at one time extended to 
Peckham-rye. In old maps, the name of that place is written 
" Rey''^ Hollingshed derives the name of Reading, in Berk- 
shire, from " rhe or ree," the saxon word for a water-course or 
river, which, says he, " may be seen in Overee or Sutheree ; for 
over the ree, or south of the rhee^ as to the skilful doth readilie 
appeare."** The terme rhe^ he further affirms, " applies not only 
to the course of everie water itselfe ; but also his overflowing 
was, in time past called rhe by such Saxons as inhabited in this 
island: and even to this daie in Essex, I have oft observed that 
when the lower grounds by rage of water have been overflowen, 
the people beholding the same have said ^ all is on a rhe:* as 
if they should have said, *all is now a river.' "* 

Sir Christopher Wren who had ample means of information, 
while prosecuting his great architectural works in London and 



« Esch. 23. Ed. 1. &c. * Cart 18 Ed, 1. n. 2. 

^ As it is also by Harris : Hist. Kent, p. 3. 
'^ Chron. i. 45. b. 70. 
« lb. 46. 10. a. 
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24 ROMAN CAUSEWAY, 

its environs, held the opinion referred to, to which Pennant 
seems, also, to have subscribed. To these conjectures may be 
added the geological and philological proofs adduced ; which 
seem clearly to establish the point. The documents connected 
with the first of these axe, so to speak, interleaved between 
earlier and later evidences, and thus refer this state of things 
to the period we are treating of; whilst the latter having prin- 
cipally to do with British or Saxon names, tend to shew that 
it continued down to what we may almost call our own times. 

Across this morass, the Romans appear to have constructed 
with immense labour a causeway of squared chalk, strength- 
ened and supported by stout piles of timber. No traces of 
this were evident above ground, but during the excavations 
made by the Surrey Canal Company in 1809, a considerable 
portion of it was laid open, and about four or five hundred 
cart loads of chalk were removed. It ran in a north-easterly 
direction across the marshes, from the Kent-road to the Thames 
at Rotherhithe ; was about fifteen feet wide, and " extended 
about two hundred and fifty yards,"** being fianked, as we 
have said, with stout oaken piles in excellent preservation. 
From one of these, the late venerable historian of Surrey, 
William Bray, Esq. of Shire, caused a handsome pen-tray to 
be manufactured, which he presented to Mr. Samuel J. LiUey 
of Peckham, in acknowledgment of much valuable literary 
assistance received from him in the progress of his great work. 
This interesting relic consists of an oblong double pen-tray 
vsdth two elegant vase-shaped inkstands, and an antique lamp 
in the centre. It is of fine brown oak, and bears a good 
polish; an inscription surrounds the stand to this effect — "Cut 
out of an oak pile in a causeway through Camberwell marges. 
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probably made by the Romans, discovered 1809." A duplicate 
is in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 

This causeway, Bray supposed to have been connected with 
the camp on Ladlands hill, at the back of which he fancied he 
could trace its course towards Sydenham hill ; and thence con- 
jectured that it ran to Woodcote, the supposed Noviomagus of 
the Romans. If it exist at all in that neighbourhood, it must 
be looked for in the middle section of the road leading from 
Forest-hill to the summit of Dulwich wood, which is straight, 
firm, broad, level, clearly distinguishable from the quagmire at 
either extremity, and not unlike a Roman work.* 

It does not appear probable that this connection existed. 
The causeway seems to indicate great discipline and resources, 



• The following jeu d'eiprit came into my possession about fifteen years ago, 
having been handed me by a lady, the presumed writer of it It is one of a 
numerous class of jokes, latterly in great vogue, and is got up with considerable 
ingenuity. The answer is by another hand. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND NEAR LADLANDS HILL. 

" The stone which bears the following inscription was found in the old Roman 
road leading from Sydenham Common to the bottom of Forest Hill. The in- 
scription appears to have some reference to the Emperor Claudian, but whether 
it be an Epitaph or part of a Triumphal inscription is not ascertained. Anti- 
quarians have suspected that some words prior to the word * Bene* have been 
lost, together with the upper part of the stone. The letters in the original are 
very much worn, and the HI in the fourth line from the bottom has been thought 
to be the numeral III. 
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RIP : E : SELLE R : O . 

F : IMP : IN 
GT = ONAS : D :: O 
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HEAD OF JANUS. 



and to belong rather to those times when the Roman camps 
were more exactly, mathematically, and eUborately con- 
structed, than that on Ladlands hill. 

Independently of this causeway, we have evidences of the 
occupancy of this parish by the Romans. Mr. Bagford, in a 
letter dated 1 Feb. 1714^15, and written to Heame, the cele- 
brated antiquary, says, " At Peckham of late years was dug 
up in the middle of the highway, a &mou3 glass Roman um, 
which I the more willingly take nodce of because urns of this 
kind are rare, and not commonly seen."* 

In 1690, a Janus's head in marble was discovered near St. 

Fif-X. 



" Andd idj outh ink, ie arma dam, top erp lei mew itlisneog lishpre ten 
dedioB cript ion I Iha Tebeen eon sets antwith puz zlesan dridd lesfr otmn; outh 
lean not mis tak eitfora nine ientepi taph, didt heera peroro laudi uscon cer iihim 
Bel f witht rip e eell ers f Wa simp ingt one ver aro mane ol onj I Apia ineng 
lishm snw oulil ha vew rit ten 

BENEATH THIS STONE 

REPOSETH CLAUD, COSTER 

TRIPESELLER OF IMPINGTON 

AS DOTH HIS CONSORT 

JANE. 

' Bray, iiL 400. 
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Thomas a Watering, in the Kent Road. " I am apt," says 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Harris, " to fancy it to have 
been the very Deus terminus which was placed near the ferry 
at Lambeth, where the roman ways parted. Montfaucon, 
in his travels, tells us there were several crossways in old 
Rome, called Jani, where there stood a statue of Janus, 
usually with two, but sometimes with three, or more faces." * 

This conjecture, however ingenious it may be, appears 
to have been formed without any accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances under which the relic was discovered. The 
first chapter of its history is given by Defoe, when speaMng 
of the Roman military way leading from the horseferry at 
Lambeth. At the end of Kent-street, he says, " there was a 
very strong fortification of stone, the foundations of which 
were dug up in the year 1685 ; this ran 'cross a garden, about 
a quarter of a mile from the Stones-end. In digging up of 
this foundation, there appeared two ancient pillars of a large 
gate, vpon each of them had been placed heads with two faces 
curiously cut in stone, one of which was taken up, but the 
other lying in a quick sand from whence the springs flowed 
out pretty freely, was rendered more difficult to be taken up ; 
and the curiosity of the people being not very great, they 
contented themselves with getting up one of the heads, which 
was placed over the gardener's door, where it remained for 
several years, until it was known to the learned Dr. Wood- 
ward, who purchased it, and kept it in his valuable collection 
of curiosities."* 

There can be little doubt, from this concise description, 
that these heads when first discovered retained their original 

a Hist: Kent. fo. 3. 

^ Tour through the whole island of Great Britain, by a Gentleman, 3 £d. 
1742. Vol. I. pp. 234, 5, 
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position on the piers of a Roman gateway, Janus being con- 
sidered by that people the god of gates, and symbolically of 
the opening year. The second head, so little cared for in 
1685, that it was allowed to remain in statu quo^ appears to 
have been dug up five years afterwards, when it recalled 
attention to the^r*^, and was the means of introducing Dr. 
Woodward's description. This account, though commonly 
supposed to refer to the last-exhumated relic, probably applies 
to the other, as it is not likely he possessed both» It is thus 
translated by Dr. Horseley, " One side represented the coun- 
tenance of a bearded man, with the horns and ears of a ram: 
a jewel or other ornament depended on each side of the head 
which was crowned with laurel. On the opposite side was the 
countenance of a young woman in ancient head-attire, which, 
at the same time that it covered the head, projected from it." 
It was entire, and seemed formerly to have been fixed to a 
square column ox terminus. It was eighteen inches in height.* 



^ See also Bray iii, 401. 
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THE CAMP AT LADLANDS HILL." 

Mr. Bray mentions a hill on the south side of the parish 
called Ladlands Hilly "on which, is an oblong camp sur- 
rounding the summit, having a double line of ditch on the 
south side." * 

Although he entertains no doubt that this camp was originally 
a Roman work, he conjectures that it may have been used by 
the Danes in some of their plundering incursions; or their 
opponents during the time of the turmoiled king Etheldred, 
when these troublesome marauders lay " at roade" for two or 
three years together before Greenwich, whilst their soldiers 
for the most part were encamped upon the hill above the town, 
now called Blackheath. 

From the Saxon chronicle, it would appear that the ravages 
of these intruders were very extensive, and their sway by no 
means despicable. The people of London, even, are said to 
have cast a jealous eye on the generalissimo of these marauders, 
" fearing that he would undo them." And indeed he seems 
to have issued his orders like one who meant to be obeyed. 
*' Then bade Sweyne full gild and forage for his army whilst 
vmiter; and ThurkiU bade the same for his army that lay on 
Grenawic, Besides this, they plundered as oft as they would." 

This hill, which is best known by the name of Primrose-hill, 

* In order to guard against any erroneous impressions which might be 
occasioned by a partial perusal of the following narrative, I may perhaps be allowed 
to remai'k that the whole account is a mere piece of special pleading, in which I 
have brought forward the best arguments I possess, without regarding them as 
conclusive. My own honest opinion will be found at the close of this chapter. 

* Bray iii. 401. 
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though more classically tenned Ladlandsy is conjectured by 
Mr. Lilley, to have been the site of the camp of Suetonim 
PauUmis when he defeated Voadicea about the year 60, and 
put four-score thousand britons to the sword. The scene of 
this battle, though clearly fought within a short distance of the 
metropolis, has never been satisfactorily decided. It is 
generally contended to have been at Pentonville, where there 
certainly were, until lately, very considerable traces of Roman 
entrenchments. But this locality by no means answers to the 
description of Tacitus, as is well remarked by an able critic in 
such matters — the reviewer of Nelson's History of Islington, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine." In speaMng of this place, he 
observes that " the elevation is far too gentle, and the valley 
too wide," and recommends us to look for the camp in " some 
narrow valley connected with Epping-forest— probably near 
Enfield." 

The best point from which you can approach the camp is by 
way of Dog-kennel** and Lordship's-lanes. 

From Grove-hiU glebe you have it full before you, cutting 
the distant horizon with its bold edge, and forming the highest 
point within the range of view. It will be seen to most advan- 
tage by selecting one of our glorious autumn afternoons. On 
my last visit to the spot at this season of the year, the unwonted 
brilliancy of the day, the freshness of the air, the many-coloured 
tints of the foliage, the beautiftd atmospheric influences 
steeping the whole landscape, the picturesque cottages, and 
suburban villas in the distance, set in the leafy frame formed by 
the over arching foliage, all combined to interest and aflect the 
feelings in an unusual manner. 

• Vol. xciv. 58. 

^ It was decided in vestry, 1st March, 1809, that Dog-kennel-lane is a public 
highway, the liability of the parish to keep it in repair having been disputed up to 
that period. — Vest, Min. 
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In descending the hill, you can examine more narrowly the 
dilapidated trenches of the camp; and if the sun be rather 
low, the deep and well-defined shadows of these trenches will 
enable you to trace their general character and direction much 
better than at any other time. Disfigured as it now is, it 
certainly has no appearance of having been originally four- 
square, the trenches to the eastward sweeping semicircularly 
upward, and giving it more of the oval than of the oblong 
figure. 

As you sink quietly down into the lane, you will lose sight 
of it for awhile, and may amuse yourself by such incidents 
as will always interest a genuine lover of nature. The sharp, 
shrill, liquid note of the robin, with its autumn ripeness and 
staccato close, so characteristic of this lovely season, may break 
in at times upon your reverie, or you may possibly see a pic- 
turesque group of cattle sunning themselves under the lee of 
the old mossy palings to your left, or a joyous band of chil- 
dren in their sun-tinged dresses, ankle-deep in withered leaves, 
looking for acorns or horse chesnuts. 

On my last visit to the camp, I fortunately fell in with 
the proprietor of those pleasant acres upon which I was medi- 
tating a trespass, and solicited permission to explore it. I 
took the nearest route, and we again met at the foot of the 
hill— 

" Do you ever plough these fields?" said I. 

" No ;" he answered, " we must not do that." 

" You never turn up any old coins, or other relics, I suppose ?" 

" Nothing, that I ever saw." 
Have your closes any names ?" 

Why, yes, they all have names, but I do not recollect 
them. We call this Ladlands-hill, though most folks call it 
Primrose-hill." 
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** How comes it that the ground is so broken hereabout?" 

** I don't know what makes the land slip so ; but its just 
the same at Knight's-hill." 

** Why, the place has been entrenched by the Romans, has 
it not ? Did you never hear that it was an old camp ?" 

" So they tell me, but I don't know much about it. Gen- 
tlemen often ask me how it came so. * Why,' says I, * may 
be some of the old roman gods are buried here, and when they 
turn over, down comes the hill.'" 

I thought the fiction highly classical, and quite in keeping 
with many of the prodigies of the seven-hill city, and par- 
ticularly with those portents which remain on record with 
reference to this very period: 

^* Shall Rome deal woes around the groaning land, 
And shall no pow'r that guards the injur'd good 
Look from yon azure skies, and mark her deeds of blood ? 

" Yes ! they have marked, and speak in portents dread 
The wrath that trembles o'er th' oppressor's head ; 
Pushed from its base, the idol Victory falls ** 
Unburied fiiries howl along the walls, 
Empurpled ocean glows with slaughter dyed, 
And hoary Thames, beneath his glassy tide, 
Unseen before, his shadowy tow'rs displays, 
And wrecks of palaces of former days," * 

Why should not the genius loci, whoever he may be, grow 
restless in his slumbers when he thinks of the eighty thousand 
British victims slaughtered in the plains below ? Is it not as 
likely, as that the image of Fortune in old Rome should speak, 
or Apollo's statue weep for three days and nights without res- 
pite or intermission ? 

* Stow says, she " tourned her backe, as though she had yeelded to her 
enemies," which is still more apposite to our purpose. 

* Boadicea, a Cambridge Prize Poem, 1820. pp 39-40 
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I laiighed, for who could help it, at the strange hypothesis ; 
and began to explore this consecrated spot. 




I. North ilde.l 

I was on the north side of the hill in field (a), where the 
left wing of the Roman army is supposed to have encamped; 
and fancied I could trace, faintly, an oM agger, developed 
pretty clearly near the hedge, but melting down to the level 
of the field, as it receded from it. 



[BnuOiu of mbuikmeDt la 5aM a.] 

On reaching the centre field (b) I found the lower trenches 
were defaced hy frequent landslips ; and no regular line could 
be traced across it; but when I had ascended rather more than 
midway, I imagined myself standing in the hollow of its 




[VBlIum In field b]. 
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upper vallimi; the abrupt face of the hill before me having 
every appearance of a work of art; and the Ml by the hedge 
on both sides, but especially on my left hand, being very 
clearly perceptible. 

In the next field (c) to the eastward, the trench, boldly 

developed at first. 



Fig. 30. 




[Trench in field c] 

soon loses its decisive character, and the ground becomes much 
broken, without any apparent regularity. As I ascended 
towards the summit of the hill, I observed the soil actually in 
process of slipping to a very considerable extent. Some of the 
chinks aad fissures were only a few inches in diameter, whilst, 
in others, the turf had parted, and exposed the broken edges 
of the clay above, to the depth of some feet. This fact 
staggered my faith a little, and I began to muse rather seriously 
on my worthy informant's mention of Knight's-hiU, till I 
reflected that, though the nature of the soil, strongly im- 
pregnated with iron and sulphur, certainly predisposed it to 
decomposition by the atmosphere, it might not perhaps on so 
gentle a declivity break away and fall, had there been no 
excavation. 

Continuing my route eastward, and passing round the hiU, 
the lines of circumvallation, especially the lowest, though 
faintly traced, appeared throughout the first field (d) pretty 
continuous, but in the centre close (e) have been so much 
disturbed, that no idea of their original course can be formed on 
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a close inspection ; though viewed from a distance, something 
of their primitive arrangement may be conjectured. 

^.31. 




[Boman Camp— Soath-8ide.] 

In the two fields f/, g) beside it, no traces are discernible, 
the surface of the uppermost being round and imbroken like 
the lateral flutings of our chalk-downs. 

The next (h) which abuts with a semicircular sweep on 
Lordship-lane, bears no evidence of any dyke or trench, unless 
the gentle rising that lines with the hedge may claim this 
honor. 

Having made this survey of the remains, I re-ascended the 
hill to reconnoitre. Looking into the valley below me, I 
took its measure by the eye as well as I was able. A narrow 
close (i) inunediately beneath the field where I was standing, 
formed the only level ground in sight; the furze-clad slopes of 
Forest-hill rising gently from its farther side. On the right, 
the still-wooded heights of Dulwich and Sydenham shut in the 
prospect, which was terminated on the other hand by Oak of 
Honour-hill. 

Here then, thought I, if /or^«^-hill be no misnomer, must 

have been in former times, a perfect belt of woods enclosing in 

their friendly arms, the pass below me, and the lull on which I 

stood. My memory favoured these speculations, and I called 

to mind the mention made in Henry the First's time of 

*^ centum acras de bosco'' — a. hundred acres of wood, on this 

very manor of Camberwell Friem ; and that, though this was 

grubbed up, a considerable forest must have remained, as 

Reginald de Pointz purchased afterwards a way to it. And 
d2 
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there, to my left, thought I, lies the old manor of Bredynghurst 
— a name, which in old Saxon, can signify nothing but broad, 
or spreading wood; so that we are in no want of evidence to the 
fact, that the spot was in the time of the Romans, covered in the 
rear by a lordly screen of oaks, some of which may have after- 
wards afforded pasturage for the hogs mentioned in Domesday 
book. 

Pursuing these contemplations, I passed the crown of the 
hill, and halted by Mr. Bowyer's land mark on the northern 
slope, to contemplate the view in that direction. A situation 
more commanding, or one more worthy to have immortalized 
the Roman scouts or speculatoreSy it is impossible to imagine. 
To the westward, the coimtry, though generally open, was still 
darkened by fine timber trees. Full before me, rose the heights 
of Champion and Grove Hills, now studded with delightful 
villas. To the right, the thousand spires of the metropolis 
were dimly seen, whilst farther to the eastward, the country 
lay so exposed, as to render visible almost the entire reach of 
the Greenwich Railway, imtil interrupted by the rising ground 
of Nunhead and Plow Garlic HiUs. Almost the whole middle 
distance was occupied by one perfect and imbroken level, 
nearly in the centre of which stood Friem manor house, with 
its white walls and over-hanging foliage, a conspicuous and 
picturesque object. 

Is there any spot in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great metropolis in which the army of Suetonius could have 
been marshalled to so much advantage ? But let us see how 
Tacitus describes the scene of this memorable engagement, 
taking the translation given by Camden, and not one made for 
our present purpose. 

" Suetonius having with him the fourteenth legion, with the 
standard bearers of the twentieth, and some supplies from the 
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places thereabouts, almost to the number of ten thousand 
fighting men, resolved without more ado to engage the Britons ; 
and to this purpose encamps his army in a place accessible by 
a narrow lane only ; being fenced in the rear by a wood; as 
sensible he should have no enemy but on the front y and that 
the plain was open, so that there would be no danger of 
ambuscades in it. He drew up the legion close together in 
the middle, with the light soldiers on both sides, and the horse 
as the two wings about them. The Britons went shouting and 
swarming up and down in such vast numbers as never before 
were seen, so fierce and confident of victory that their wives 
were brought along with them, and placed in carts in the 
outmost part of the plain to see it." 

When the signal was given, " the legion, not stirring, but 
keeping within the strait (which was of great advantage to 
them) till the enemy had spent their darts, sallied out in a 
wedge upon them. The auxiliaries gave them the like shock ; 
and the horse breaking at last upon the enemy routed all in 
their way that could make head against them : the rest fled, 
but with great difiiculty, for the passes were blocked up by the 
waggons quite round." 

Why, here, without gloss or comment is as graphic a sketch 
of Ladlands-hiU, the valley behind it, the friendly wood, and 
Peckham Rye-common, as could reasonably be desired ! But 
the original of Tacitus comes still more closely to the point, and 
must strike all who have passed round the south side of the 
camp as peculiarly descriptive of the valley that separates 
Primrose and Forest-hills, though its sides are now denuded of 
their sylvan honours. ^^Deligit,'* says he, speaking of the 
Roman general, " locum arctis faucibm, et a tergo, siha 
clausurrC — "he chose a place, the entrance to which, was 
narrow ; and shut in from behind by a wood." 
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Who then can stand encircled by these dilapidated trenches 
without feeling all his energies aroused by so interesting a 
locality. All are here ! — the hill, the narrow places, the wood, 
the open plain along which, rioting as if the conquest were 
already achieved, poured the energetic but undisciplined 
barbarians. What, indeed, can we understand by these 
fauces but the emboi^hure evidently supposed by the name 
*^ Ladlands," immemorially given to this camp ? The Saxons had 
a verb ladian, signifying to empty; and if Crick-lade, the name 
of a well-known town in Wiltshire," imply " the emptying of 
the creek ; " laund-ladey or lade-laund, may well import the 
gorge of a plain between wooJkJ* 

The irregular figure of the camp, which will be collected 
from the description we have given, fixes its construction to 
the time of Suetonius. For Polybius who lived about two 
centuries before him, describes the Roman camps as then, 
uniformly square, whilst on Trajan's column, the date of 
which comes near enough to the propraetorship of Suetonius, 
they are represented of various forms. Hyginus, too, who 
wrote about the time in question, describes them as being 
usually half as long again as they were wide, and sometimes 
longer, whilst Vegetius a still later author distinctly mentions 
the castra oblonga, or oblong camp, the very terms imder 
which Ladlands is described by Mr. Bray. 

These proofs are probably the least cogent that may be 
advanced in favour of the identity of this spot with the camp of 
Suetonius. We are, indeed, warranted in believing this, when 
assured that, by the unwearied industry and research of Mr. 
Lilley, the name of almost every close, point, or parcel of land 

« See Gibson's add: to Camden, fol. 1695, col. 102. 

* Frythe is a plaine betweene woods, and so is lawnd.*' Coke up, Litt : fol, 
1633. lib, 1, ch, 1 n. 
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hereabouts, if traced to the old British, whispers of some local 
feature, incident, or name chronicled by the Roman historian 
in his record of the fatal field. 

Unfortunately for these reasonings, however, the fact that 
Knight's-hill, on the road to Norwood, which we have no 
reason to believe ever was artificially entrenched, presents 
the same features as Ladlands, has led us to question the 
soundness of the theory which has been put forward; and 
though assured that some persons are still living who recollect 
these works in a much more perfect state, and describe them 
as having been "just like a wall;" I do not believe they 
were achieved by art. They so perfectly answer in appear- 
ance to natural land-slips, that I am content to refer them 
to that source alone. "The long ridges resembling graves, 
lying at right angles to the motion," which the accurate 
Gilbert White describes as consequent on the fall of the 
hanger at Hawkley, in 1764, * are so similar to those on 
the slope of Ladlands-hill, that little doubt can be enter- 
tained of the latter having originated in a similar catas- 
trophe. I have opened a correspondence with two individuals 
well acquainted with the character of the London clay, of 
which this hill is composed, and their communications have 
tended to strengthen this impression. One of them describes 
this tendency to slip as " exactly what is the common feature 
of the clay ;" and the other writes to this efiect, " We have 
an excellent opportunity of witnessing the efiect of rain and 
land springs on the London clay at Boughton-hill. This hill 
is of some extent, and is continually subject to land-slips 
which have sometimes been attended with important con- 
sequences. Large masses are frequently sliding from the 
embankment into the road ; and some time since, the steeple 



"Nat: Hist: Selb: lett: 87. 
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of a new church at the top of the hill fell in, owing to the 
foundation being disturbed from the cause referred to. In- 
deed, I believe, the safety of all buildings erected on the hill 
to be very questionable." 

In our own neighbourhood indeed, the necessity for wattled 
groins on the embankments of the Croydon Railway, tends to 
confirm the correctness of this reasoning. 
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ETYMOLOGIES. 

The earliest mention of Camberwell occurs in the survey 
made by order of William the Conqueror, and commonly called 
Domesday Book, It was commenced in 1085, and finished 
before the close of the year following. 

The name has undergone little change during a course 
of nearly eight centiuies. In this record it is written 
" Ca'brewelle ;"^ and two hundred years afterward is spelled 
according to its present orthography. In records of this date, 
and for subsequent centuries however, it is usually written 
*^ Camerwelly^ and sometimes CammerwelL And these for the 
sake of brevity have been contracted into Camb'well, Camwell 
and KamwelL 

Peckham is also mentioned in Domesday Book, where the 
name is written " Pecheha'. " ^ 

Local names appear to be either indigenous, or transplanted. 
The name of Camberwell belongs to the first of these classes — 
that of Peckham, to the latter. An eminent antiquary who has 
been for more than half a century resident amongst us, refers 
the etymology of Camberwell to the old British, deducing it 
from cwm Mr, — the long comb or hoUow. The popular deri- 
vation is from some spring or well; but both these are only 
partial interpretations of the name, and neither of them quite 
satisfactory. Salmon, speaking of Camberwell, says, " it seems 
to be named from some mineral water which was anciently in 



" Domesday Book tab : xiii. In the frontispiece this name is given infaC'SimiU, 
^ See preceding note. 
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it," which he supposes " came afterwards into a quagmire or 
was forgotten." Bray adopts this idea, which certainly gives 
what little point it has to an " old saw" which I remember to 
have heard long ago. 

** All the maids in Camber-toe// 

Can dance in an egg->shell 

Because there are no maids in that well.** 

A rejoinder eqtuilly witty is still extant, 

*' All the maids in Camberwell town 
Cannot dance on an acre of groun'/' 

**It has been conjectured," says the writer of "a short 
historical and topographical account of St. Giles's Church," 
pubKshed in 1827, " that as the name of St. GKles conveys an 
idea of cripples, the well which gave part of the name to the 
village might have been famous for some medicinal virtues, 
and might have occasioned the dedication of the Church to this 
patron saint of cripples and mendicants."* 

^ As he seems to have been, from the subjoined legend, which wants nothing 
but antiquity to recommend it 

THE MERVEILLOUS HYSTORIE OF S. GYLES, THE ABBOT. 

Saint Gyles he was of Athenes ™*u^® 

And a noble saint was he 
Whether for pryncelie presence presence. 

Or actes of charitie, 
Albeit he was piteous 

As suited his degre. and goodnes. 

The patroune-sainte of mendicants He is called 

Men call him to thys daie, ye patroune 

For never none that asked an almes ®' Begger- 
He emptie sente away, ™®'** 

But yaf them all that longed to him 
(And more, or I missay.) 

Y« verie cloke y' girte him rounde. ^e glveth 

away his 
So comelie to beholde, cloke 

He gave unto a beggarman 

To kepe him fro' the colde ; 
The which did hele his sekenes 

As goodlie bookes have told. 



SAINT GILES. 
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This theory suggests a very fair interpretation of the first 
part of the name : " camber," an arched piece of timber, whence. 



"Wherefore, as wel, of cripples 

The patroune he was made 
And many that were sekely 

Did come to him for ayde, 
For all & everich of whom 

Kight holilie he praied. 

But how he turned an eremite 

In dredeful wildes to dwell, 
Or of his sundry miracles 

What nedes that I should tell ; 
For these, and manie thinges besyde 

I wete ye know ful wel. 

How when y* kynge of Gallia 

Forthe to y« wodes did fere 
His arowe strook the holie man 

Whanne he was bowed in praier. 
Whereat ne moved y« Saint, ne spoke 

Als swetely knelyng there. 

" O! holie Sainct Egede " qd he 

" What physicke-art may do 
*' Ye shal not lacke, if ye will say; 

" And straitest penaunce too ' — 
" Not soe,' qd Gyles, * thys smarte is helthe 

" If ye but rightly knewe." 

And soe to paine himself alwaies 

That holie man was prest 
(Wherefore some thinke he was a foole, 

And I, amonges the rest ; 
Though " every one " as Cocker saithe 

" To that he liketh best") 

Ones as he walked by Tyber 

Two dores had gone astraye 
Whych in the yellow streme he cast 

And bade them spede their way 
"When lo ! to his owne chyrche they come 

(As wel, methinkes, they may.) 

And there, anon, he sette them up, 

For all yt passed to see 
How grete a marvel he had done ; 

Thoughe none it seemes to me, 
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probably, our vulgarism a-kimbo, being evidently derived from 
the old british cam, which signifies crooked ; for " to this day 
in Cornwall," says Camden, "a crooked river is called * camel.' " « 
The name of our village will therefore, imder this interpre- 
tation, mean * the well of the crooked,* or crippled ; which is 
perhaps the best etymology we can arrive at, unless we suppose 
at once that it was cambered over, as is the case with other 
holy wells, to protect it from the impurities of the atmosphere, 
or the thoughtless intrusion of passers by. 

The character of the soil of this neighbourhood, impreg- 
nated, as has been shewn, with sulphur, iron and lime, would 
readily impart medicinal properties to the waters that filter 
through it, as we find to have been the case with the Dulwich 
mineral springs, discovered in 1739. The Streatham and 
Sydenham waters were in repute still earlier, being mentioned 
in Gibson's additions to Camden, 1695. The former continue 
much in vogue, as are also those of the Beulah Spa at Nor- 
wood. The Bermondsey wells, and those at the Dog and 
Duck, both within a reasonable distance, though formerly 
much celebrated, have now had their day, and are almost 
forgotten. 

That he shoulde stele two cypress dores 
Who woulde have stolen three ! 

But of his goodlie dethe it nedes He dieth. 

That I sholde something write, hearing 

How holie, hlissful angels came 
To heare away his spryte 

And with soft aires & melody 
Did rounde ahoute him light ; 

And as his soule alofte did go and so goeth 

They songen loude & clere ; **^T 

So wryte some aimcyent legendes 
Thoughe moche they lie, I fere 

For litel trouthe in any thinge 
I wete, ahydeth here ! 

"" Brit: fol. 1695, col. 403. 
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Amidst the gross darkness, however, of monkish times, it 
was not unusual to refer such healing influences to waters that 
could not impart them. Thus Chaucer mentions a counterfeit 
shoulder-bone, purporting to be that of a holy Jew's sheep ;— 
in praise of which his Pardonere thus holds forth : — 

** Good men, say I, take of my word^s keepe, 
If that this bone be washen in any well ; 
If cow, or calfe, or shepe, or oxe swell 
That any worme hath ete, or worm ystonge. 
Take water of this well, and washe his tonge, 
And it is hole anon/' 

Whether Camher^well be now lost or forgotten, or whether 
it be that rising in the grounds of Grove-hill, as report would 
have it to be, I am not competent to say. No mineral virtues 
have been ascribed to the latter, but it appears to have .been 
of some consequence, for in 1782, when the property on which 
it rises changed hands, the proprietors of the estate reserved to 
" themselves, their heirs, and assigns, in common with the 
tenant, the free use of it." 

The name of Peckham seems to have been imported, as its 
situation does not agree with its etymology — Peac-ham^ the 
village on the hill. This derivation applies admirably to 
Peckham near Mereworth, in Kent, which stands on the very 
summit of a bold ridge overlooking the rich valley of the 
Weald. As in many cases people took names from the locality 
in which they were bom or resided, so in numerous other 
instances, " they called their lands after their own names," and 
in this way Peckham may possibly have received its appellation. 

Dulwich appears in very ancient times to have been simply 
called la wyk^^ the village. This name it gave to a family 

* Wic though usually represented by the latin sinusy a creek or bay, and some- 
times understood of a castle or station, signifies a village as well. Cam, Brit. 
fol. 1695, col. 396. And sometimes a farm. Coke, 
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who held lands there, and received it back again with 
interest; for mention is subsequently made of Henry de la 
Wyk, as holding two knights' fees in Camwell." The transi- 
tion from Delawyk to Dulwich is so easy and natural, as at 
once to settle this etymology, too frequently disguised by the 
carelessness of our early transcribers, who usually write the 
name Dilewysse or Dilewys, and sometimes Dilewistre, 

Norwood, part of which lies in this parish, is evidently North- 
wood, in reference to its situation as regards Croydon. In 
old instnmients, indeed, connected with the latter place it is 
so written.* Roger de Northwood held lands in Camberwell 
in 13 Ed. I. ^ 

''TestideNev: 

* Vide App: to Steinman's Croydon. 

* Each 13. Ed. I. No. 86. 
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MANORS. 

The account of Camberwell, given in Domesday Book, is 
verbatim et literatim as follows : 

TERRA HAIMONIS VICECOMIT' 

IN BRIXISTAN H'D, 
Ipse Haimo ten' Ca'brewelle. Norman tenuit de rege E. 
T'c se def d p xij hid. Modo p vi hid & una v' Tra e* v car' 
In d'nio simt ii* & xxij vill'i & vij bord' cu' vi car' Ibi aecd'a 
& hdij ac' p'ti. Silua de Ix pore' T. R. E ual'b' xij lib' 
post'vi Ub' ModoxgHb."* 

THE LAND OF HAIMO THE VISCOUNT. 

IN BRIXTON HUNDRED. 
Haimo himself holds Ca'brewelle. Norman held it of 
King Edward the Confessor. It was then taxed for twelve 
hides, or probably about twelve hundred acres; though great 
uncertainty exists as to the quantity intended by this term* 
Now, it is taxed for six hides, and the fourth part of a hide, 
or one virgate. The arable land is five carrucates, a measure 
as uncertain as the hide, if jiot identical with it. In demesne 
are two, and twenty-two villans, or ceorls, the lowest order of 
menials, unable to depart from the land, and transferable with 
it. The Ufe of an eorl, or earl, was equal to that of six of 
these poor creatures, and so for other mMters in propor^ 
tion. When a horse was valued at £\, \5s. 2d., a villan was 
estimated at £2. \Qs, 3d., and might, in fact be sold, person 

« Domesday tab. xiii. 
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and property J at the will of his lord* There are also seven 
bordars with six carrucates. The bordars were a grade 
above the villans, and were much the same^ if not abso^ 
hitehf sOy as the cotarii or cotters; the terms being some- 
times tLsed interchangeably. Bishop Kennett says, ^^they 
had each a bord or cottage, with a small parcel of land 
allowed to them on condition they should supply their lord 
with poultry and eggs, and other small provisions for his 
board and entertainment,'^ There is a church there, and sixty- 
three acres of meadow land. The wood feeds, by the beech- 
mast and acorns it supplies, sixty hogs. In the time of King 
Edward the Confessor it was worth twelve pounds. Afterwards 
it was worth six poimds. Now it is worth fourteen pounds of 
the money of that period, which multiplied by sixty gives the 
present value. 

It is pleasing to contrast this account of CamberweU in the 
eleventh century, with its state at the present day. Whilst 
contemplating their present advantages, its inhabitants may 
well smile at their glorious exemption from the thraldom of its 
earlier residents, and be disposed to say of CamberweU in the 
olden tyme, as the satirical negro did of the nation generally, 
that it&pigs were its only gentlemen, roving at will through its 
green woods, when their betters were employed in the most 
servile labours ; or scampering " ludicrously wild and winged 
with fear" through brake and brier scared merely by some 



« We have instances of this connected with our own parish about a century 
later, Reginald de Pointz, Lord of Friem manor, having given to Halliwell 
priory, *^ decern acras terroe cum Basilio Pointz.'^ This was a villan, bondman, 
or native, as they were sometimes called, because for the most part they were born 
slaves. Nief, or naife, is a term more strictly applicable to females. " Home 
que est villeine, est appelle villeine ; & feme que est villeine; estappelle niefe." 
An instance of the transfer of a bond-woman occurs in the same connection as 
the preceding: — " Eudinga Roda data fuit Radulfo clerico de Suthwerc." 
v. Dugd : Mon : Aug: i. 552 a. Littleton : § 186, &c. 
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fancied foe, whilst their masters were hourly perplexed by 
fears far more distressing, 

*' Then beside eacli mossy trunk 

Numerous as Pharaoh's frogs, 
Hungry as a fasting monk, 

Thronged the congregated hogs, 
Thick and fast rained down the mast, 
Andjreedom crowned their rich repast." 

Peckham is thus mentioned:— 

TERRA EPI BAIOCENSIS, 

IN BRIXISTAN HUND'. 

Ep's Lisoicensis ten' de epo' PECHEHA.' Alfled tenuit 

de Heraldo T. R. E & iacuit in Patricesy. T'c & mo' se def d' 

p ii hid'. T'ra e' i car' Ibi e' un' uill'i & iii bord' & ii ac' p'ti. 

T. R. E. & mo' ual xxx sol' Cu recep' xx sol'.* 

THE LAND OF THE BISHOP OF BAYEUX, 

IN BRIXTON HUNDRED. 

The Bishop of Lisieux holds of the Bishop of Bayeux, 
Odo, half-brother to WilUam the Conqueror ^ Pecheha*. Alfled 
held it of Herald in the time of King Edward, the Confessor ^ 
and it lay in Patricesy, PatricKs-eyey or island; the old name 
for Battersea; forming most probably , one of the detached parts 
of that manor. Then it was, and now it is taxed for two hides. 
The arable land is one carrucate. There are one villan, and 
three bordars there; and two acres of meadow land. In the 
time of King Edward, the Confessor , it wa^, and now it is, 
worth thirty shillings. When received, twenty shillings. 

We have seen from Domesday book that in the time of 
William the First, part of Camberwell was in demesne. 

William the Second made over to Archbishop Anselm the 
profits and revenues of his manor of Petteham, then valued at 



<> Domesday Book, tab. xiii. 
E 
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thirty pounds per annum, for seven years, by way of security 
for a loan of two hundred marks of silver which he had borrowed 
of the church of Canterbury.* The mortgage seems to have 
been paid off, as his successor, 

Henry the First, gave both Camberwell and Peckham to 
his natural son, Robert Earl of Gloucester,* who be- 
stowed a considerable part of his estate on various indi- 
viduals,*^ retaining a manor here, and probably the superior 
lordship over most of liie others. This is now known by 
the name of Camberwell-BuchinghamSy two-thirds of four- 
fifths of which belong to the Halliday family. 

The parcel granted to a knight named Etaly, and to Alex- 
ander D£ Prescheland, probably became afterwards the 
manor of Camberwell, properly so called, or Camberwell and 
Peckham. The part apportioned to another knight named 
Tichesey was subsequently known by the names of Bretyng- 
hursty Dovedale, and Basyng, manors. These, with the 
exception of the last, which descended to Sir William East, 
whose present representative is Sir East George Clayton 
East, of Hall-place, Berks, constitute the Shard Estate. 

Out of the portion given to Robert de Rothomago, and 
Reginald de Pointz arose the manor of Camberwell Friem, 
which with the remaining one-fifth, and one-third of four-fifths 
of Camberwell Buckinghams now forms the Bowyer pro- 
perty and belongs to Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth of HiU- 
hall, Essex, Baronet. 

These possessions did not constitute the whole of the king's 
interest in the parish: the manor oi Duhvich, he himself gave 
to Bermondsey Abbey in 1127. In that house it remained till 
the Dissolution, when it was granted to the Calton family, who 



' HoUins. Chron. ii. 22. ^ Bray. in. 404. <^ Dugd* Mon. Ang. i. 532. 
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alienated it to Edward Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich 
College^ to which it now belongs. 

Bray enumerates several other manors which do not come 
within the scope of our present work. 

Hatcham which is not within the parish. 

Cold-harbour^ which is described as lying " in Hac- 
chesham." * 

Milkwelly which lay partly in Lambeth, and " seems to have 
been called a manor merely because it belonged to a religious 
house." * 

DESCENT OF THE MANORS. 

1. Camberwell BiLckinghams. This was the portion re- 
tained by Robert Earl of Gloucester, or of which, at all 
events, he continued the superior lord. For many subsequent 
generations it belonged to the Clares and Audleys, earls of 
Gloucester. About the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Margaret, daughter of Hugh de Audele, married Ralph, Earl 
of Stafford, from whom the estate descended to Edward, Duke 
of Buckingham, who was beheaded 17th May, 1521, and 
from this time it has been known by the name of Camberwell- 
Buckinghams. 

Under these circumstances, John Scott, who had previously 
rented it, obtained a grant of the manor; and in that family it 
continued till the death of Richard Scott his grandson, who 
devised it by will to his five sons. 

Edgar, one of these, sold his fifth to Edmund Bowyer in 
1583, from whom it descended to Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth. 

The other foui^fifths was purchased by the Cock family. 
Mrs. Johana Cock was ruined by the nefarious South Sea 

« Esch. 36 Ed. ni. No. 64; and 40 Ed. in. No. 40. * Bray, iii.404. 

e2 
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scheme, and the estate was sold under a decree of Chancery 
in 1776. 

Two-thirds of this four-fifths were bought by Messrs. John 
and S. HaUiday, and still remain in that family. 

The other third was purchased by Dr. J. C. Lettsom, whose 
representatives sold it in 1812 to William Whitton, Esq. It 
has been since bought by Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth. 

2. Camherwell, or Camberwell and Peckham. Robert de 
BekeweU died seised of this manor in 1307, when its revenues 
were valued at about twenty pounds per annum. About a 
century later, by the death of Isabella, daughter of William 
BekeweU, who had married William Scott, it passed into the 
latter family. The Scotts conveyed it to the Muschamps. Sir 
Thomas Bond, partly by purchase, and partly through his wife, 
whose sister seems to have been married to Sir Thomas Crymes, 
a relation of the Muschamps, obtained the manor. His son. 
Sir Henry Bond, sold it to Sir Thomas Trevor. It was after- 
wards bought by Mrs. Hill, whose nephew, Isaac Pacatus 
Shard, Esq. subsequently obtained it. 

3. Bretynghurst, In the time of Edward the First, Geoffirey 
de Bretynghurst held forty acres of land in Camberwell of 
Thomas de Tychesey. In 9 Ed: III. Joan, the wife of Robert 
de Bretynghurst, died seised of lands in Camberwell and 
Peckham.* 

After this period the manor is mentioned by name. 

In 43 Edw. III. Thomas Dokely died seised of the manor 
of Bretynghurst,* with a capital messuage upon it, and in the 
same year the custody of it was committed to Peter de Lacy,*^ 
to hold during the minority of his heir. In 47 Ed. III. it is 
mentioned as the property of Thomas Dolsely. In 1383 it is 

« Esch. 9 £cU III. No 3. ^ Esch. 4S Ed. in. No. 28. 
f Bray says to John Thorp. 
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recorded as belonging to Edward, son and heir of Thomas 
Dolshill.^ Ten acres of land in a place called Dredyngherst 
rode, in Kent, are mentioned in connexion with it, though the 
manor itself is said to lie in Surrey. Edward Dolshill was a 
minor at the time of his death, and the property seems to have 
passed in equal portions to the widow of Thomas Doleshill, and 
the two daughters of Isabella and Joan, his sisters. 

The widow held as her dower, in 8 Henry IV., one-third 
part of the manor of Britingherst. * 

Isabella, one of the sisters of Thomas Doleshill, married a 
person of the name of Worstede, and had a son Simon, who 
in 18 Ric. II. held another third, in right of his wife. By the 
death of the widow, three years afterwards, this was augmented 
to a moiety. 

Joan, the other sister of Thomas Doleshill, had a daughter 
Agnes, who married John atte Pantney, or Pantrey, and died 
' in 19 Richard II., leaving a daughter Margaret. She seems to 
have anticipated her interest in the widow's share of the manor, 
as she then claimed a moiety of it, subject to the dower of Joan 
Dolseley, who did not die until two years afterwards.*^ Mar- 
garet, the daughter, married Robert Barnard, and dying in 
1408 ^ without issue, this moiety, with the other, came to John 
the son of the before named Simon Worstede. 

It is supposed that he had two daughters, who marrying into 
the families of Scott and Muschamp, the estate became again 
divided, and descended in moieties by the same channels as 
the manors of CamberweU and Camberwell-Buckinghams. 

4. The manor of Basyng, like that of Bretynghurst, appears 
to have given name to the family who j&rst held it. 

It is mentioned by name in the time of Edward III. 

« Esch. 6. R. II. No. 3a. * Esch. 8 Hen. iv. No. 8. 

"^ Esch. 21 R. II. No. 55. "^ Esch. 9 Hen. iv. No. 34. 
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Amongst its early possessors were tlie Dolsely and Barnard' 
families, but it did not descend by the same line as Bretyng- 
hurst, having passed through the Bakers and Gardyners, to 
its present owner. 

5. Uvedales or Dovedale. The Uvedales, Ovedales, de 
Ovedales, or D'ovedales, were an ancient and influential Surrey 
family. John de Ovedale held a manor at Camberwelle,^ and 
his wife a messuage and land at Pecham in 15 Ed. 11.^ 

In 43 Edward III. Thomas Dolsely was seised of manors in 
Camerwell and Pekham, amongst which Dovedale is mentioned 
by name.^ From him it appears to have descended in the same 
manner as Bretynghurst, into which it eventually merged, as 
it was held in 18 Ric. II. by Simon Worstede,*' and three 
years afterwards by his daughter, conjointly with Joan the 
vridow of Thomas Doulshull.-^ 

It is probable that the descendants of its early lords pre- 
suming on their name and former title to the property, arbitrarily 
took possession of it in the sixteenth century, as two vmts are 
extant, one addressed to WiUiam,' and the other to William 
and Richard Unedale,* requiring them to shew by what right 
they held ninety acres of land, and other possessions in Camer- 
well. 

It does not now exist as a manor, but the name, corrupted 
into Dowlas, has been applied to several places vdthin its limits. 
Cottage-green was not long since known as Dowlas-common ; 
and a viUa and street there still preserve the memory of this 
curcumstance. The house where we are now vmting, which 
stands vidthin bow-shot of the site of its old manorial residence. 



« Esch. 9 Hen. iv. No. 34. * Esch. 15 Ed. ii. No. 298. 

« Esch. 15 Ed. II. No. 78. ^ Esch. 43 Ed. in. No. 28. 

* Esch. 18 R. II. No. 48. / Esch. 21 R. ii. No. 66. 

» PI. de Q, W. 13 Eliz. No. 37. * PI. de Q, W. 37 Hen. viii. No. 53. 
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has been recently styled Dovedale. Tradition says that one or 
more of the children of Henry VIII. were nursed here. 

Carnberwell Friem. Robert Earl of Gloucester gave one 
hundred acres of his wood of Camerwell to Robert de Rotho- 
mago^ who grubbed it up, and made over the land to Halliwell 
priory. The earl afterwards bestowed other property here on 
Reginald de Pointz, who bartered part of it with the same 
priory, leaving the remainder to his four nephews. Nicholas 
Pointz, one of these, made a donation of ten acres to the same 
house, and afterwards sold them more. These several grants 
appear to have formed the manor known after the Dissolution 
by the name of CamerweU, alias Frem, 

This manor was granted in 36 Henry VIII. to Robert Draper, 
his wife and heirs,^ and thus descended to his son Mathye, 
whose title seems however to have been questioned in 10 Eliz. 
as he and his wife are in that year required to shew by what 
warrant they held the manor of Cammerwell, alias Friem, and 
other lands in Surrey.* His claim was established, and the 
estate conveyed to Sir Edmund Bowyer, through whom it 
passed to Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth. 

• Rot 36. Hen. viii. No. 79. * PI. de Q, W. 10 Eliz. No. 95, 
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LATER HISTORY. 

In the geological section of this work, it has been shewn 
that the northern part of the parish was at a very remote period 
covered with forest-trees.* Mention is made in the eleventh cen- 
tury of wood-land in Ca'brewelle, suflBicient to afford pannage for 
sixty hogs. * One hundred acres on Friem manor were grubbed 
up in the time of Henry the First ; and although no notice of 
any forest of consequence occurs afterwards, it is probable that 
a considerable part of the parish was still unreclaimed, espe- 
cially as the privilege of free warren in Hacheham and Camber- 
well*^ is alluded to in the thirteenth century; and there is a 
tradition that King John, hunting here, killed a stag, and was 
so pleased with the sport that he granted a fair at Peckham. 

With this exception, the parish appears to have consisted of 
meadow, pastmre and arable land, with very few buildings of 
any description upon it : the cottages of the bordars mentioned 
in the Conqueror's survey, and the miserable hovels appro- 
priated to the villans at the same period, being all of which we 
can find traces. For it seems at least probable that to each of 
the carrucates mentioned in Domesday-book, there were at- 
tached the customary buildings and appurtenances, according 
to the old interpretation of that term. " A plowland," says 
Coke, " may contain a messuage, wood, meadow and pasture, 
because that by them the plowman and the cattle belonging to 
the plow are maintained. And venerable Beda calleth a 
plowland, famiUaTnr^di family, because it containeth necessary 
things for the maintenance of a family."** 



« See p. 19. * Domesday, ttt sup, « See p. 23. 

^ On Litt. fol. 1633. §. 95, p. 69. 
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From the circumstance of there being a church at Cabre- 
welle, however, it probably contained dwellings of greater note. 
In various early escheats,* I find the word curia, a court- 
house ; and as this was necessarily within the manor to which 
it had reference, there must have been at least a few good 
dwellings in the parish at a remote period. Mr. Spence, 
speaking of Camberwell as described in Domesday-book, re- 
marks, that it was " a rising place." This appears further 
evident from the fact that about a century later, mention is 
made of 6ight knights' fees in Camerwell and Hechesh'm, four 
of which were entirely in the first-named place. Estimating 
therefore each knight's fee at twenty pounds,* which is the 
value commonly assigned to it, Camberwell must have in- 
creased very considerably in importance since the Conqueror's 
survey was made. In the fourteenth century, a capital mes- 
suage of the annual value of six shillings and eight pence is 
mentioned : and buildings in CamerweUe and Pecham are 
several times alluded to. One called Rodershull is said to 
belong to R. Barnard in 5 Henry V. • Some of the items oc- 
curring in the escheats of this period are curious, as illustrating 
the state and condition of Camberwell, and its population, or 
as throwing light on English manners and customs generally. 
About the close of the thirteenth, and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, pasture land is rated at the annual value 
of three-pence, and arable, at sixpence, per acre ; a wood, at six 
shillings and eight-pence ; a capital messuage, at the like sum ; 
and a wind-mill, at ten shillings. Six hens are valued at three 
half-pence each ; eighty eggs at threepence altogether ; and a 

« Esch. 20 Ed. i. 115 ; 25 Ed. i. 134 ; 15 Ed. ii. 78 ; et at. 

' " A knight's fee is properly to be esteemed according to the quality, and not 
according to the quantity of the land ; that is to say by the value, and not by the 
content. And antiquity thought that twenty pound land was sufficient to main- 
taine the degree of a knight." Cohe. 
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potmd of ciumnin at three half-pence. The three last items 
were probably the most valued by the lord of the estate— the 
eggs and poultry for his board; and the cummin-seed as a 
cosmetic for his lady's toilet. Cumyn, comine, or cummin- 
seed was not an uncommon kind of rent. It was not, as some 
have supposed, the produce of the soil ; but is ranked by old 
authors amongst " those things that bee exotica / forreigne, of 
the growth of outlandish countreyes, or beyond sea."* 

** The seeds of this herb sodden in water/* says a quaint 
writer, " if the face be washed with the same, do cause it to be 
clear and fair : yet use it not too often, for then it breedeth 
palenesse ; it is good therefore for such as be high coloured, or 
have too much blood in their cheeks. Moreover, chew this 
seed in your mouth after the eating of onions, garlick, or leeks, 
and it taketh away their smell ; also it stoppeth a bleeding at 
the nose, being tempered with vinegar, and smelt unto." * 

At a later period, buildings are more frequently mentioned, 
and a few desultory notices occur, which intimate a more 
civilized state of things; such as houses and gardens ; pastures 
enclosed with hedge-rows, farms, bams, cottages and orchards. 
A messuage called Green-place, in CamberweUe,and a mansion 
on Friem manor, are likewise spoken of. 

It has been conjectured that a Roman road passed through 
Peckham, following for part of its course, the present line of 
South-street, or Rye-lane. It is more clearly established that 
an old way, called Bretynghurst, or Dredyngherst-road, and 
described in the time of Richard the Second, as lying in Kent, 
intersected the eastern portion of the parish. A lane called 
Sop-lancy and a street called Greenhundred, in Camberwell, are 
mentioned in the sixteenth century. The Kent road which 
crosses the northern part of the parish, though much improved 

« Coke on Litt § 128. * Swan's Spec. Mund. p. 255. 
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within the memory of some of its oldest inhabitants, is a high- 
way of great antiquity. All the magnificent embassies from 
the continent crossing to the Kentish coast, have traversed this 
road for centuries ; and many historical events of great interest 
are connected with the old Watering-Place of St. Thomas, 
the memory of which is preserved in the name given to a row 
of small houses at the comer of the Albany road. 

When London bridge afforded the only passage over the 
Thames, this road, then dignified by the name of Kinges'street, 
was] a thoroughfare of vast importance ; all state processions, 
whether to the city or Westminster, having to traverse it. The 
royal palace at Eltham formed a convenient halting place, and 
it was usual for the city authorities and dignitaries of the court 
to meet such embassies at Blackheath, and accompany them to 
London — of course along this road. 

At the Watering of Saint Thomas, they were commonly 
joined by other influential bodies ; and in this order, proceeded 
to their destination at Westminster. This fact is not always 
noted by our old historians, though in most cases it may be 
taken for granted. 

The earliest event connected with this spot is the ignomi- 
nious burial of John Overs the Southwark ferryman; and 
this rests only on very questionable tradition. The penurious 
old fellow having been killed by one of his servants, was refused 
christian burial till a large bribe induced the monks of Ber- 
mondsey, in the absence of their abbot, to " give him a little 
earth for charity." But the abbot, on his return home, insisted 
on his exhumation, laid him across his own ass, and turned the 
poor beast adrift to carry him where he best deserved to be 
buried. "The ass," says the narrative, "proceeded with a 
gentle and solemn place through Kent-street, and along the 
highway to the small pond once called St. Thomas a Watering, 
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then the common place of execution, and shook off the ferry- 
man's body under the gibbet, where it was put into the ground 
without any kind of ceremony."^ 

Chaucer, in his prologue to the Canterbury tales, thus 
speaks of this place. 

'' And forth we riden a little more than pas 

*• Unto the Watering of St. Thomas — 

" And there our hoste began his hors' arrest. 

When the victors at Azincour returned to England, they 
were met here on the 23rd November, 1415, with much pomp 
and circumstance. " The Maior of London," says Hollingshed, 
" and the aldermen, apparelled in orient grained scarlet; and 
four hundred commoners clad in beautiful murtie, well moimted 
and trimlie horssed, with rich collars and great chaines, met 
the king at Blackheath rejoising at his return : and the clergy 
of London, with rich crosses, sumptuous copes and massie 
censers received him at St. Thomas a Waterings with solemn 
procession.* 

Old John Lydgate the monk of Bury, a contemporary writer, 
has described this pageant with considerable enthusiasm, and 
some poetic feeling.*^ A free paraphrase of his verses, as far as 
they are connected with this place, follows. The opening of 
the fifth stanza relates to St. Thomas a Watering, though it is 
not mentioned by name. 

The king from Eltham rode, and with him came 
His pris'ners, noble lords, and men of name ; 
And as he reached Blackheath, with anxious eyes 
Beneath his feet, beheld the city rise. 
*^ Hail royal London I'' he exclaimed with joy, 
^* Christ keep thee still from all that dare annoy 1'' 



« The History of old John Overs, 1637. The book, though founded on fact, is a 
tissue of improbabilities : many of which may be detected in this very limited 
abstract. 

* Chronicles of Eng. ; p. 556. 

« " The makynge of the comynge of the kynge out of Fraunce to London." 
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And, as he blessed it, made the wish a prayer. 

Commending it to his dear Saviour's care. 
Wete ye right well that thus it ought to be 
Glory to Thee most holy Trinity ! \ 

The mayor and aldermen, in scarlet dight, 

With rev'rence bowed before th' entrancing sight. 

'' Hail !'' said the mayor, ^* thou conqueror, all hail ! 

^ The grace of God has made thine arms prevail, 

*' Hail duke ! hail prince ! hail comely king ! once more 

<' To the proud precincts of the British shore ! 

^' Ruler of realms, and worthiest lord of all, 

** Thy God except, before thy face we fall, 

'' And to the fairest flower of knighthood raise 

*• The shout of welcome, and the voice of praise 1'* 

Wete ye right well that thus it ought to hey 

Glory to Thee, most holy Trinity I 

*' Here, all your city has come forth to meet 
*' Their victor king, and worship at his feet, 
** To magnify his name, and welcome give 
" To him for whom we die, for whom we live ! " 
** Graunt mercy, sires," the gracious king replied. 
As forth tow*rd London he began to ride ; 
And thus, upon St. Clements' day, with song 
And shout, and glad array, they moved along. 

Wete ye right well that thus it ought to be, 

Glory to Thee^ most holy Trinity / 

The lordly flower of France, in wild amaze 

Beheld this pageantry with solemn gaze ; 

** It fares," they said, (how well we know !) ** with these 

'' Our English foes, as with a swarm of bees ; 

** Just like a hive, the land its myriads yields-- 

" Their stings, how fatal on our battle fields ! 

*' So keen, so quick, that, girded for the fight 

" Our harness proves no barrier to their might." 

Wete ye right well that thus it ought to be. 

Glory to Thee, most holy Trinity ! 

Onward they moved; but ere the bridge they gain. 
To meet the pomp, came forth a priestly train ; " 

' Lydgate says " the processions," as if speaking of a well-known usage ; but 
Hollingshed specially informs us who these were. 
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** King of the English, hail !*' with conscious pride, 

^* Flower of the earth, and knight of God !'' they cried. 

Now as they reach the bridge, on either hand 

High o'er the gate, behold a giant stand, 

In stem defiance frowning on the foe 

To bid the French becoming deference show. 

Wete ye right well, that thus it ought to he. 

Glory to Thee, mo%t holy Trinity. 

The drawbridge, now, that moving host comes nigh. 
Where two fiur tow'rs rear their proud forms on high. 
An antelope and lion placed beside. 
And over them. Saint George, the nation's pride, ^ 
Circled by saints, who cease not to proclaim 
'' Blessed is he, who cometh in God*s name; 
The grace of God, with God's own knight doth spring, 
And triumphs with the conquests of our king !'' 
Wete ye right well, that thus it ought to be. 
Glory to Thee, most holy Trinity I 

On the 7tli May following, the Emperor who had come 
over to effect a reconciliation between France and England, 
was met here by the king with a retinue of lords, who con- 
ducted him through London and Westminster. He returned 
on the 16th August, having failed in the object of his mission/ 

The spot was afterwards notorious as a common place of 
execution. 

In 1498, Ralph Wilford, "a shoemaker's sonne borne in 
Byshopsgate-streete, of London, was hanged at Saint Thomas 
Watrings, on Shrove Tuesday, for naming himself to be 
Edwarde, Earle of Warwicke, sonne to George Duke of 
Clarence; which Edwarde Earle of Warwicke was then (and 
had been all the raigne of this kinge) kept secret prisoner in 
the Tower of London." ^ 

' " The ladies* pride/' would have been more consonant with the original ; but 
the pageant was certainly a national affair. 

* Stow, Chr. Eng p. 597. ^ Stow, Chr. Eng. p. 873. 
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On the 8th July, 1539, Griffith Cleark, vicar of Wands- 
worth, his chaplain, servant, and a friar named Waire, were all 
four hanged and quartered at Saint Thomas Waterings.^ 

Onthe29th June, 1541, John Mantell, John Frowdes 
and George Roydon, associates of the lamented Lord Dacres 
of the South, were executed at Saint Thomas Waterings, not, 
as represented by one of our old historians, for going to hunt 
in Master Pelham's parke at Laughton, but for being acces- 
sories in an act of manslaughter on one of the game keepers, 
John Busbrigge.^ 

One of the quarters of Sir Thomas Wyatt, beheaded 
for rebellion, on the 11th April, 1553, was exposed at this 
place, his head having been set up on the gallows at Hay-hill, 
St. James's, where it was not suffered to remain long, as it was 
stolen by some of his partisans. 

On lie 18th Jime, 1556, a younger son of Lord Sands was 
hanged at Saint Thomas of Waterings, for joining in the 
robbery of a cart on the Whit-sunday previous: the booty was 
estimated at four thousand pounds. 

John Penny was another who expiated his crimes " besides 
Thomas a Waterings" in 1593.*^ 

Other events connected with this interesting locality might 
be enumerated, but as they rather form part of the history of 
the great metropolis than of this particular district, it may be 
desirable, especially as we have now arrived at a point when 
Camberwell begins to assume some importance, to turn our 
attention more particularly to the affairs of the parish. 

The late venerable church of St. Giles, contained no memo- 
rials of earlier date than the close of the fifteenth, or beginning 



« lb. Holl. ChroiL&c. * Stow, Chr. Eng. p. 1027. 

^ Holl. Chr. Eng. The latest public spectacle of the kind at this place, was 
the execution of a father and son for murder in 1740. 
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of the sixteenth centuiy. About that period the families of 
Scott, Skynner, Muschampy Bowyer, Draper, Bretynghurst, 
Baker, Gardiner, Hendley, and others of less note, appear 
to have resided in the neighbourhood, in considerable style 
according to the notions of the age. 

The ScoTTS had a mansion at East Dulwich, and another 
at the foot of CamberweU-grove, the plantations and appur- 
tenances to which were on a scale suited to the dignity of the 
then lords of the manor. This house is mentioned in 1601, 
when it was held of Edmund Bowyer and others, by service of 
pair of spurs, or seven pence. In 1776 when the estate 
changed hands, it is advertised as partly in repair; but the 
remainder of it fronting the road in Camberwell, having been 
untenanted for some years, had gone to ruin. By a plan of this 
date, it appears that the house and offices shut out all access 
to the Grove from Church-street, and occupied a polygonal 
area of two roods and six perches; the gardens extending as 
far as the Grove House Tavern, above which, on either hand, 
were two plots laid down as vineyards. When Bray says that 
Camberwell-grove " formed part of the plantations which 
' belonged to the house that was Sir Thomas Bond's, and 
afterwards Sir Thomas Trevor's,"* he must allude to this 
property. 

The other mansion of the Scotts' on east Dulwich common, 
was sold by Mr. Halliday, one of the purchasers of the manor 
of Camberwell-Buckinghams, to Mr. Baily, who pulled it 
down. 

The MuscHAMPS appear to have resided here in the time of 
Henry VIII. and were then lords of the Peckham estate. 
The old manor-house stood near the High-street, on the land 

« Surrey, m. 398. 
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now intersected by a branch of the Grand Surrey Canal, and 
was pulled down in the reign of Charles the Second, by Sir 
Thomas Bond, who had purchased the property. It was 
probably the capital messuage valued at a lawyer's fee in 
35 Edw. I., in which case it must have been nearly four cen- 
turies old. 

The Bonds, of Peckham, do not trace their pedigree higher 
than the sixteenth century; William. Bond, of Buckland, 
Somersetshire, being the first of the family on record. His 
grandson, William Bond, of Highgate, was knighted 23rd 
July, 1603; and married Catherine, daughter and heir of 
John Povey, of Bamard's-inn, whose arms, quartered with 
those of Bond, embellished the east window of the north aisle 
of Camberwell church, and are represented in Plate VII. 

His second son was Thomas Bond, M.D., of Hoxton, the 
father of Thomas Bond, who figures so conspicuously in the 
annals of this parish. He was introduced to court by Lord 
St. Albans, made comptroller of the household to the Queen- 
mother of King Charles II., and advanced to a baronetcy at 
Brussek, on the 9th October, 1658. Sir Thomas appears to 
have been a considerable person, and in high favour with the » 
Kong, for whose use during the civil wars, he received several 
«ums of money. He married Marie, daughter of M. Charles 
l^eliott, of Paris, whose sister was one of the maids of honour 
to the queen." 

He built a splendid mansion on the site of the old one he 
had pulled down. Evelyn notices his " new and fine house by 
Peckham."* It stands, he says, " on a flat, but has a fine garden 
and prospect through the meadows to London." He again 
speaks of his " fine house and garden at Peckham."*' 

^ Biirke's Dormant and Extinct Baronetage, pp. 70, 71. 
* Diary, 12th June, 1676. * 16. 23rd Sept 1681. 
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Sir Thomas continuing faithful to the Stuarts^ and espousing 
the cause of James II. was obliged to leave the kingdom at 
the Revolution. When the news of tiie king's flight became 
known^ the mob fell recklessly to work upon all suspected 
houses, where tiiey beKeved there were eitiier priests or 
papists, under the plea that the Romanists had some mur- 
derous design in contemplation. Amongst these, the Peckham 
mansion was attacked, and so obnoxious had its owner made 
himself, tiiat he witii difficulty escaped personal injury. 

The date 1672 was on the weather-cock of tiie house, which 
had a handsome north frontage, approached under a canopy of 
stately elms, " at the end of which was a beautiful prospect, 
terminated by a view of Saint Paul's and the Tower of London. 
The beauties of this prospect were greatiy increased by the 
masts of ships being seen over the trees as far as Greenwich." 
The garden was laid out witii great elegance, and the walls 
were planted with the choicest fruit-trees from France, 
the culture of which was committed to an experienced 
gardener from Paris. In it was a " wilderness," the memory 
of which is still retained in the name given to its site. Lord 
Bacon in his " Platforme of a princely garden," mentions a 
heath, or desert, as one of its appendages : " trees," says he, 
^* I would have none in it ; but some tiiickets made only of 
sweet-briar and honey-suckle, and some vrild vine amongst." 
" The ground," he adds, " should be set with violets, straw- 
berries and primroses, and these to be set in the heath, here 
and there, not in any order. I like also little heaps in the 
form of mole-hills, such as are in vrild heaths, to be set, some 
witii wild-thyme, some with pinks, some with germander, that 
gives a good flower to the eye, some with perriwinkle, some 
with violets, some with strawberries, some with cowslips, some 
with daisies, some ynth. red roses, some v^th lilium convalUum^ 
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some with sweet-williams, some with bear's-foot, and the like 
low flowers, being withal sweet and sightly."* 

Sir Henry, the son and successor of Sir Thomas Bond, sold 
the Peckham estate to Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Trevor, 
who died in 1731, when it was bought by Mrs. Hill from 
whom it came to the Shard family. It was pulled down in 
1797 and destroyed, with all its appurtenances, trees and 
shrubs. 

The BowYER family appears to have been settled at Cam- 
berwell about the same time as the Muschamps. The 17th 
June, 1550, was doubtless a high day in the annals of the 
village, as it witnessed the nuptials of John Bowyer, the 
first of the family who is certainly known to have resided at 
Camberwell. A copy of the account for wedding apparel 
purchased for the bride on this happy occasion, is given by 
Lysons from a common-place book in possession of one of the 
representatives of the family. The prevailing colour of the 
day appears to have been *'tawney:" we have four ells of 
tawney taSeta for a Venice gown at eleven shillings and 
sixpence the ell ; one yard and a half of tawney velvet to 
guard it, at fifteen shillings the yard, and half a yard of tawney 
satin for the trimmings. A similar specimen of bridal economy 
occurs with respect to the Dutch gown. It is described as 
containing eight yards of "russet's black" at four shillings and 
sixpence the yard ; guarded by an apron of black velvet, at 
something more than fourteen shillings! These with two 
splendid kyrtles, one of "silk chamlett crymsyn;" and the 
other of tawny damask ; half a yard of crimson satin for the 
fore sleeves, and a yard and half quarter of scarlet for a 

« The garden seems to have long retained its celebrity, for a notice in the 
Genu. Mag. (Sep. 1731,) says, " An aloe is in bloom at the Lord Trevor's garden 
at Peckham.*' 

F 2 
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"petycote with plites," constituted tlie proud attire of 
Elizabeth Draper the younger, of Camberwell, when she gave 
her hand and heart to John Bowyer, Esq. of Lincohi's-inn. 
The wedding ring is described as weighing two angels and a 
ducat. On it, the posy " DeiLs nos junxif' was engraven and. 
the family initials J* E. BYR. The date of the marriage is 
inserted in the book with great accuracy — ^the hour of eyght„ 
the dominical letter F; the moon being in Leo." 

The issue of this marriage was the goodly family of eight 
sons and three daughters, pourtrayed upon the monument in 
Camberwell Church. 

Edmund, the eldest of these, was born at Camberwell, on 
the 12th May, 1552. He served sheriff of Surrey and Sussex 
in 1600, and received the honour of knighthood from James I, 
in 1603. His will is dated in 1626, and in it he desires to be 
buried in Camberwell Church ; a request which does not 
appear to have been complied with. 

His nephew EdmuniJ, was the son of Benjamin, the fourth 
son of John Bowyer before-mentioned.* He was al^o knighted 
and resided in the mansion house at Camberwell, having mar- 
ried Hester, daughter of Sir Anthony Aucher, of Bourne or 
Bishopsboume in Kent, knight, who was so beautiful as to be 
called " the Star in the East."*^ Her monument in the church 
spoke of the happy sympathy existing between the personal 
charms and mental accomplishments of this lady. The parish 
register records the burial of " Sir Edmund Bowyer, knight" 
in Februaiy 1680-81. 

The family mansion on the London-road, now called 
Bowyer House, does not appear to be older than the time of 
the last named Sir Edmund Bowyer, for though the large 

« Lysons i. 60. * Harl. MSS. 1046. fo. 59. 

^ Walpole Auecd. Paint, ii. 9. 
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cedar which stands in its fore-court is traditionally styled 
Queen Elizabeth's tree, it certainly possesses no claim to such 
an honour, as will be seen presently. The association of her 
name with that of Sir Anthony Aucher, knight," whose great 
grandson, of the same names and title, had a daughter Hester 
afterwards, as we have seen, the wife of this Sir Edmund, may 
probably have originated this opinion. 

John Evelyn, under date of September the first, 1657, 
records a visit to " Sir Edmund Bowyer, at his melancholie 
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seat at CamerwelL" " He has," says he, " a very pretty grove 
of oakes i and hedges of yew in his garden, and a handsome 

' " To my good fiiende Sir Antony Aucher, Kt. 
" Mr. Aucher, 

" My cofferer hath well declared unto me your good will, and readinesae 
in your despatche, anddeliveryaf my pUte, which Ihaiereceivi^dof him, amounUng 
to one thousand, threescore and two ounces. This your towardnes will I so 
remember, that whensoever occasion may serve, I woU requite it, desiring you 
that when for the exchanging of my plate, I shall have need of your like gentle, 
nesa, ye will no less therein extende it towarde me, then in this my cause you 
have been hotb prest and forward Ui further iL 

And Ulis, fare-you-well, 

At llatlield, the 9th of December." 
Elizabeth. 
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row of tall elmes before his court." It will be noticed that he 
makes no allusion to the cedar, which still flourishes before the 
house ; a circumstance altogether unaccountable in the author 
of " Sylva," upon any other supposition than that it did not 
then exist. Common report, indeed, ascribes to Bvelyn himself 
the first introduction of this tree into England ; but there is 
reason to believe that its naturalization is still more recent. 
Otherwise it might have been supposed that he presented this 
identical specimen to his friend Sir Edmund. 

A fitter epithet than that bestowed upon this house by 
Evelyn could not have been selected. Notwithstanding the 
altered aspect of the neighbourhood, Bowyer-house is still a 
melancholy seat— a mansion, which in the words of Lord Bacon, 
seems rather to have been built to live in than to look on. 
Many years ago, it lost one of its most characteristic features 
in the " embowed windows," which graced its northern side. 
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These were probably once decorated with the arms and quar- 
terings of the family, figured in an old manuscript in the British 
Museum, and thus superscribed, " The coates are thus in 
Sr. Edm. Bowyer's windows in his house at Camberwell,"** In 
the recent substantial repairs which the house has undergone, 
it has been denuded of many of its ancient honours, and a plain 
wainscoting has in most instances been substituted for its 
paintings, richly carved mouldings, and ornamental panels. 

Some of its apartments were originally embellished with 
considerable taste. The walls and ceilings of the entrance- 
hall were ornamented with some curious carved and moulded 
work, disfigured in later days by a tawdry colouring. Against 
the wall hung a female portrait, a companion to another in the 
room over it, which tradition styled the " Lord of the Manor." 
Report ascribed to this, the title of his lady. Over the hus- 
* band's picture was the Bowyer crest in carved oak. 

The small room forming the northernmost wing of the 
building, and called the cedar parlour, was ornamented with 
** carven imageries of fruits and flowers," in bold relief, exe- 
cuted with great freedom and taste. Over the chimney piece 
was a small but exquisite piece of painting, in which Saturn 
devouring his children was shewn in the centre, surrounded 
with ruins. 

The large apartment adjoining, is a lofty and well pro- 



** HarL MSS. 1046, fo. 59. The escutcheon consists of nine coats. 1 
Bowyer, 2 Brabant. 3 Boys: these are quartered over the husband, on John 
Bowyer's monument in the church. 4 Draper, 5 Draper, (another branch.) 6 
Aucher. 7 Urswick : these form the four first coats placed over the wife on the 
same monument. 8 Ermine on a bend engreled asure, 3 cinquefoils or : this is 
assigned, though erroneously, to Fyfieldy in the drawing. The proper arms of that 
family are on the monument referred to. 9 Kirktoft. Argent, on a chevron gules, 
3 cross crosslets sable. The crest is an anomalous looking quadruped, with the 
head of a gryphon, and the tail of an unicorn, seiant on a ducal coronet. It is 
probably intended for a wolf. 
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portioned room : the carved work surrounding the chimney- 
piece, represented festoons of fruit and flowers, and was 
executed in a superior manner. The fire place was surmounted 
by a painting, in which were grouped various kinds of poultry, 
kept on the qui vive by the menaces of a chained mastiff, 
whilst in the air above, appeared one of those "footless fowl," 

— — " that never 
'* Rest upon earth, but on the wing for ever. 
** Hovering o'er flowers, their fragrant food inhale ; 
" Drink the descending dew upon its way, 
*' And sleep aloft while floating on the gale/' 

The south and east sides of this room were each covered by 
a large painting, ascribed to Sir James Thomhill. In either 
of them the principal figure, from the crow which accompanied 
him and the nimbus surrounding his head, seems to have 
been intended for Apollo. 

The corresponding room, on the south side of the building, 
still exhibits the lion's head issuing from the angles of the 
chimney-piece — almost the only specimens of carving which 
have been suffered to remain. 

The hangings of embossed and painted leather, which 
covered the walls of the little ante-room adjoining, have been 
removed. 

Coeval with these Camberwell families, were the Drapers 
of Friem. Robert Draper, the grantee of this manor, in 
36 Henry VIII. is described as page of the Jewel office, and 
owner of a messuage called Green-place, in Camberwell, which 
he had lately purchased of Sir Henry Wiat, and others, by 
the description of the manor of Camerwell, alias Frem, and 
a tenement called Freren, formerly belonging to the priory of 
Halliwell. This house has long since disappeared, the present 
manorial residence having been erected in 1725. It was 
probably of great antiquity, as the nuns of Halliwell had a 
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house here about the time of Richard the First. At that 
period, ten acres of land granted by Nicholas de Piimuz, or 
Pointz, to the priory, are described in the archives of that 
establishment as extending " de doma nostra ttsque ad horreum 
monachorum Sancti Sahatoris,*' '-^from. our hottse to the bam 
of the monks of St. Saviour. 

Elizabeth, daughter of this Robert Draper, as we have seen, 
was married to John Bowyer. Mathye, one of the sons 
afterwards possessed the manor. He married Sence, daughter 
of William Blackwell; died without issue, and is buried at 
Camberwell. 

The Gardiners resided at Peckham, probably in Basyng- 
manor-house, as the estate belonged to them. The present 
building is of considerable antiquity, and still retains some 
characteristics of a ruder age. This family appears to have 
come from Bermondsey. Thomas Gardiner, of Peckham, 
Knight, was one of the Justices of the Peace for Surrey, in 
16^3.* They were connected by marriage with the Bakers, 
who had been long seated in the same village, as the name of 
Ricardus Baker de Pekeham, occurs amongst those of the 
Surrey gentry, in 12 Henry VI. 

The Hendleys were anotiier old Peckham family. They 
were seated at Coursehome, in Kent, prior to 1334.* One of 
them, buried in Otham church, near Maidstone, has the fol- 
lowing doggrel on a brass plate over his remains. 

" In God is aU my trust. 

Here lyeth the body of Thomas Hendley, esquier by degre, 

The yongest Sone of Jervis Hendley of Corsworne in Cramkebrocke, 

Gent'man known to be. 
Who gave a house, and also land, the Fifteene for to paye, 
And to relieye the people pore of this parishe for aye. 

• Harl. MSS. 1046, fo. 59.* 
6 Dorm, and Ext. Bar. p, 256. 
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He died the day of from Ilim that Judas sold 

A thousand five hundreth and ninety yere, being eightie nine yeres ould. 

Protesting often before his death, when he his faith declared. 

That onlye by the death of Christ he hoped to be saved, (spared?) 

Christ is oure only Savior."* 

Walter Hendley, of Cuckfield, was created a baronet in 
1661. 

The first who is known to have resided here, is described as 
" William Hendley, of Peckham, in the p'ish of Camberwell, in 
Surry." His son, John Hendly, also lived at Peckham : but 
his grandson, of the same name, is styled of Rotherhithe, and 
esquire of the body to King James.* John Hendley, gent., is 
mentioned as one of the trustees under the will of Sir Edmund 
Bowyer, dated 11th July, 1626. 

* Summer Wanderings, 1829, p. 15. 

i Harl. MSS. 1346, fo. 52 ; they bore Paly-bendy gulet and asure ; eight 
martlets in orle, or : the same arms were used by the baronet, who dying without 
male issue, the title became extinct 
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RECENT HISTORY. 

In following the history of these ancient houses, I have 
considerably anticipated the period referred to in the outset — 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The Parish Register, which commences about this time, 
furnishes a few meagre details of local information, though in 
most instances they merely form part of the annals of the 
kingdom generally. The number of baptisms recorded at a 
somewhat later period, on the proved average of one to every 
six families annually, shews that there were then no more than 
one himdred and forty houses in the parish, which number, 
indeed, had not increased more than fifty per cent, up to the 
commencement of the last century. A great proportion of 
these were probably occupied by the lower classes, as several 
anonymous burials are recorded, and frequent mention made 
of " a poor man," or " a poor woman," from this or that part 
of the parish : some of the marriages also refer to labourers. 

In 1539 it was enacted that a Register "be provided, and 
kept in everie parish-church, wherein shall be written everie 
weddyng, christening, and burying within the same parish for 
ever." That, however, of Camberwell, does not commence 
before 1558. The earliest registers are not extant, but they 
have been transcribed with great care and apparent accuracy 
upon vellum, and the contents are now bound into one volume, 
carrying down the registry to the year 1749. The title page 
which is boldly and beautifully written in old English, gives 
this account of the original manuscripts : 

'STjbts^ IfUgidter (ZDjburcj^ 33oofet of patcjbtnent, torn engrosse)! 
ntia iBximn out of t\^xtt tXtit IfUgtsut paper boo&es, antr ma&etj^ 
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mntcgon, or of all matsages, cj^dstenfngs, m\t butialte {ofti^fn 
^ parrtsjbe of (ZDamberfDell, in tibe (ZDountge of ^umB, from 5< 
geate of out hxti goo, 1558, untfll tbts prmnt gere of out lotto 
goto, 1602 ; anto in tj^e fgbt anto fbttitf) gm of 9< tatgne of o^ 
most gtatious Jbob^taigne dkmttit Zlt^et]^/' 

Then follow the names of the churchwardens. 

This transcript is made with great precision, the dates and 
minutiae being scrupulously preserved ; but no entries occur 
between December, 160S, and August, 1603. 

From the average of deaths furnished by Lysons, it appears 
that the plague in 1603, 16^5, and 1665, made dreadful 
ravages in the parish : the first and last of these periods were 
especially fatal, as the numbers carried off by this fearful 
contagion could not be much less than a hundred in each 
year. 

The following entry occurs in 1658. 

" May 58. 
" 5°. MosBy wife of Wm. Hathaway j bur'd." 
Between this and the following entry, a later hand lias in- 
terlined this curious note. 

— " Aged 103, who boare a sonn at the age of 63." 
This circumstance has been commented on as " unprece- 
dented since the patriarchal ages:" but Lysons gives some 
parallel instances. Another, that of Elizabeth daxton, a 
resident, is noticed in a subsequent page. The recent case 
of Mrs. Webb, in Bowyer-lane, which is familiar to many of 
our readers, excited considerable interest in the neighbour- 
hood, though her age fell far short of Hathaway's. She had 
been married twenty-six years without having had any family, 
when at the age of fifty, she gave birth to a daiighter on the 
5th June, 1827. 
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Another remarkable incident connected with Rose Hathaway, 
was the corresponding longevity of her husband, of which the 
register furnishes the follovdng memorandum, under date of 

" 3 October, 1661. 

" Do' die, Wm* Hathaway^ buried." 

Another hand has added — 

« Aged 103-5." 

— the last figure having been altered. 

Lysons adopts the larger term, without mentioning the 
alteration; and he is probably correct, as by so doing, he 
makes the ages of the husband and wife nearly equal. On 
the other supposition, he would have been more than three 
years younger. 

In 1684, the names of those persons who, according to 
Lysons, were touched for the king's evil, are recorded. They 
occur promiscuously among the baptisms and burials, and are 
simply said to have been touched, without affixing any definite 
meaning to that expression, or mentioning the time, place, 
or circumstances associated with it. This is rather a singular 
fact, in connexion with a parish register, and the rite, as well 
as the record of its observance, may have occurred at the 
instance of some of the court favorites resident at Peckham. 
It is not, indeed, impossible that the royal touch was admi- 
nistered at Sir Thomas Bond's, where tradition tells us that 
Charles the Second was a frequent visitor. The items are ad 
follow* 

"Nov. 1684. 

" 21 Ann^ dau: of Georg King, touched, aged 18 year." 

" 26 Barnabas Sctidamor^ touched, aged 9 year." 

" 26 Joh. Davis, touched, aged 1 year." 

A notion that the royal touch was an effectual cure for 
scrofulous disorders obtained generally from the time of 
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Edward the Confessor, down to this period. This opinion is 
gravely defended in a sensible folio, by Wiseman, published 
in 1676, and dedicated to Charles the Second : as well as by 
other writers of note and eminence. It appears to have been 
based on a species of mesmeric virtue, supposed to be possessed 
by the crown of England; for in no other country except 
France, and there only in the time of this monarch, did it ever 
effect such astonishing cures. Wiseman refers this power un- 
hesitatingly to " those secret rays of divinity that do attend 
kings ;" and conducts a vindication of it from the inuendoes 
of the incredulous, with considerable tact and ingenuity. So 
prevalent, indeed, about this time, was a belief in its efficacy, 
that the great ravages made by it in 1660, are attributed solely 
to his majesty's absence. 

During the very year in which these CamberweU instances 
occurred, Evelyn, in his interesting Diary, relates that six or 
seven persons were crushed to death ** by pressing at the 
chinirgeon's door for tickets." Malcolm informs us that an 
instance of twelve years standing, was cured by a sermon. 
The ceremony was introduced with such scriptures as might 
by a blasphemous abuse be brought to bear on the subject— 
the chaplain " in his formalities," says an old writer, reciting 
some such text as this, " He put his hands on them, and 
healed them." The king then " stroked all that were brought 
to him, and put about each of their necks a white ribbon, 
with an angel of gold upon it," or as Shakespear says, 

'* a golden stamp 






** Put on with holy prayers." 

An old man who had been touched for the evil by Queen 
Anne, when questioned as to the salutary effects resulting from 
this operation, significantly remarked that he verily beheved he 
had never had the disease, but had no objection to the bit of gold. 
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It was, indeed, pretty roundly asserted, tHat the virtue lay 
oftentimes more in the gold than in the touch itself, inasmuch 
as the disease would sometimes return when the gold was 
missing ; but the Elliotsons of that day blunted the edge of 
this insinuation, by the plea that Charles the First in his ex- 
tremity, gave oftentimes nothing but silver with the happiest 
results ! 

The spirit of " the merrie monarch," and his licentious 
court, seems about this time to have betrayed even the grave 
old registrar of Camberwell from his propriety, for he has 
introduced into this part of the lugubrious record, a variety of 
sketches, which would do no discredit to the crow-quill of 
George Crmkshank. The capitals are graced with flourishes 
of every kind — faces lively and severe, clouds and cherubim, 
hearts and darts ; and in one instance, the solemn bird of night 
is figured in the act of smoking a pipe with all becoming 
gravity. 

The parties mentioned in the following entry, were probably 
from the southern precincts of the parish, about Norwood — 
a place of modem celebrity, as the resort of that " outlandish 
people called gipsies." 

" June, 1687. 
" King and quen of the Jepsies. 

" 2 Roht. Hern and Elezheth Bozwell, marid." 

The house of Bozwell is of high standing. Not many years 
ago, Henry Boswell, " well known as the father and king of 
the gypsies," in Lincolnshire, died in affluent circumstances, 
and was buried at Wittering, in that county. 

This earliest register concludes with the following memo- 
randum, under date of 30 April, 1740. 

*' Here ends this register book. 

" Robert Ayhner^ Vic. of Camberwell." 
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The later registers which occupy several volumes, contain 
few entries of any interest: the following are amongst the 
exceptions. 

" Christopher Mills^ buried March 21st, 1750 — died 6th 
May, 1742; kept so long imburied by his own desire."^ 
" Elizabeth Jones, aged 125, buried Nov. 22, 1775." 
A few months previously to her death, says Lysons, " an 
accoimt of this woman appeared in the St. James Chronicle, 
in which it is said that she retained her faculties perfectly; 
that she remembered being at service when King Charles II. 
was crowned ; and that the nurse who attended her in Camber- 
well workhouse, was 101 years of age. 

In the early part, and middle of the last century, both 
Camberwell and Peckham could boast of many good houses. 
The square, substantial red brick mansions, with stone quoins 
and pediments, of which Sir William Bowyer's, on Camberwell- 
green, may be considered the type, appear for the most part to 
belong to this era. 

At Peckham resided Charles Devon, Esq., who was sheriff 
of the coimty in 1756, Lady Mary Hodges, Mr. Justice 
CoPELAND, Mr. Roffey, and other families of distinction. 
Oliver Goldsmith, too, who spent some years at Peckham, 
was then usher under Dr. Milner, a respectable dissenting 
minister, in Meeting-house-lane. " At Peckham, in the High- 
street, is a house occasionally inhabited by James II. when 
Duke of York."* Peter Collinson, the naturalist, and 
intjmate friend of Sir Hans Sloane, had his botanic garden 
here, which occupied him twa years in its removal to Mill- 
hill. He was bom in London in 1693, married Mary the 
daughter of Michael Russel, Esq., and in the zenith of his 
fame came to reside at Peckham. He was elected FeUow of 

« Kindly communicated by Rev. H. W. C. Hyde. * Fam. Top. i. 169. 
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the Royal Society in 1728, and of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1737, and communicated many highly useful and important 
papers to the proceedings of both. He made the acquaintance 
of IiinnsBUs during his residence in England, and continued 
his correspondent and friend till his death on the llth of 
August, 1768. Amongst his correspondents he had also the 
honour of numbering Drs. Franklin and Derham. 

Friem-manor-house was built by Lord St. John in 1725; 
and it is presumed that Alexander Pope resided there, pro 
tempore ,■ writing a part, if not the whole, of his Essay on 
Man, beneath its roof. 

At Camberwell, the most distinguished residences were 
Chahpion-lodgb, and its near neighbour, formerly the re- 
sidence of Mr. Perkins, with the mansion of Sir W, Bowyer, 
before alluded to, now the residence of Isaac Westmorland, Esq. 

Champion-lodge, late the seat of Sir Claude William 



C b:unpiL>n-Loilge— iouth-tVont. 

Champion de Crespignv, Bakt. has been entirely pulled 
down within the present year, and the site is shortly to be 
built over. 
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The date 1717, and the letters C. C. were on the waterpipes. 
The ornamental iron-work before the west front of the building 
displayed also these initials, elegantly cyphered, and repeated 
many times. They are probably those of the earliest member of 
the illustrious house of De Crespigny, resident in this country. 
The family arms and crest,* surrounded by graceful scroll- 
work and foliage, surmoimted this screen, which is now removed. 

In the church-yard of Mary-le-bone, are some memorials of 
the family of De Crespigny, who were refugees from France 
in the reign of King William. Philip Champion de Crespigny, 
who died in 1765, was the father of Sir Claude, the first 
baronet, who resided here after his marriage with Mary, 
daughter of Joseph Clarke, of Rigton, Derbyshire, Esq. This 
lady became a bride at the age of sixteen, and afterwards 
distinguished herself in the literary world. She pubhshed a 
volume of " Letters to an only Son," and was the reputed 
authoress of a novel called " The PaviUion." 

On the 22d Jime, 1804, His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, honoured Champion- 
lodge with a visit, when a superb fete was given in the grounds, 
a full accoimt of which is preserved in the public prints of the 
day. On the 31st October, in the following year. Sir Claude 
was made a baronet. 

On his death in 1818, he was succeeded by his son. Sir 
William Champion de Crespigny, who having outlived his im- 
mediate representative, the title came in 1839 to his grandson. 
Sir Claude William Champion de Crespigny, Bart, who has 
recently attained his majority. 

The park contained originally an area of about thirty acres. 



• Quarterly 1 and 4, (Arg.) a lion saliant, (sable ;) in dexter base, a fer 
de moulin pierced, (sable,) 2 and 3, (arg,) 3 bars, (azure,) Crespigny. Im- 
paling , 3 chevronells ; in chief, the sun . Crest, a dexter hand and 

arm holding a scimitar, issuing from a cap of dignity. 
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but a considerable part of it has long been built over. The 
principal front of the mansion, overlooking the lawn is repre- 
sented with its latest additions in our engraving, which also 
exhibits some of the magnificent cedars, now for the most 
part removed. In the shrubbery at tJie upper end of the 
grounds stood, in Sir Claude's time, a grotto dedicated to 
Contemplation ; at the entrance to which Ijady de Crespigny 
had placed some elegant, and appropriate verses. 

The house adjoining, now called Denmark-Hill-School, and 
occupied by Messrs. Fletcher and Payne, was formerly the 
residence of Mr. Perkiva, whose connection with the late Mr. 
Thrale, of Southwark, has led to a belief that the hitter gentle- 
man resided here. He was the worthy superintendent, and 
afterwardsoneofthe proprietors of the brewery. Several letters 
addressed to him by Dr. Johnson, are given in Boswell's life. 

There were, of course, many other good houses in the parish, 
but they were scattered and isolated ; and owing to the de- 
fective and ill-organized police of that period, far from secure. 
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Robberies were of frequent occurrence, and the very name of 
Peckham-Gap was a sound of fear. The pen and ink sketch 
from which our cut is copied, has a melancholy look about it. 

Mr. Thomas Tanner, the late coachmaster of Peckham^ 
informed me that his brother was shot at about fifty years ago 
whilst driving a glass coach along that lonely road. Two 
notorious foot-pads resided nearly opposite the Turk's Head, 
and reaped a rich harvest in the neighbourhood and elsewhere, 
till the law laid hold of them. In these days, the transit to 
and from the city was rather a formidable affair. A patrol 
accompanied the coaches, which were driven at a walking pace 
for his accommodation, till the houses became pretty con- 
tinuous, when his services were dispensed with. These travelling 
" machines," were lumbering vehicles on two springs, with 
the proprietor's arms, or monograph blazoned on the pannels, 
and occupied nearly two hours on the road, making alto- 
gether four journeys to and from London in the day.^ 

When Mr. Tanner, the surveyor of the roads, was a candidate 
for that office he was publicly recommended by Mr. W, G. 
Poole, upon the plea that his ancestors had been on the road for 
two hund/red years ; but this is certainly incorrect, as Nicholas, 
the grandfather of the late Mr. Thomas Tanner, the first who 
drove a coach, was not bom a century and a half ago.^ 

A private memorandum book kept at Peckham about the 
middle of the last century, affords an occasional glimpse at 
the events of this period, and shews that our own neighbour- 
hood sympathised with the nation generally, in the stirring 
signs of the times. 

The Diary mentions four months' hard frost, commencing 

<> A joke still current in Peckham, says that a board is extant, containing the 
announcement that Tanner's coach would leave the village at certain hours, and 
return the $9me day, " wind and weather permitting." 

^ See his Epitaph in church-yard. 
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in December 1739. This is noticed by contemporary journals 
as excessively severe, the Thames having been &ozen over and 
covered with booths. The price of all sorts of provision rose 
almost to a dearth, and water was publicly sold. 

Just prior to the rebellion of 1745, the shadows of coming 
events appear to have cast a tinge of gloom over the services 
at the old conventicle at Peckham. The trumpet of alarm 
was sounded in a sermon preached on the 34th of November, 
in that year, by Mr. Pickard, from Mev^ xvii. 5, 6 f and those 
of the succeeding month, allude more or less to the threatened 
danger. A memorandum imder date of 14th December fol- 
lowing, records a billet of two officers and ten men on the 
writer at his house in Peckham, " during the rebellion :" the 
next Simday appears to have been observed as a Fast, the 
text chosen for the occasion being admirably appropriate.* 

Allusion is also made to the earthquakes, at noon on the 
8th February, and again on the 8th March, 1750. This event 
caused considerable excitement and alarm in London and its 
neighbourhood. The houses were shaken with such violence, 
that the furniture rocked on the floors ; the pewter and por- 
celain rattled on the shelves, and the bells rang. The com- 
motion was accompanied by a noise resembling that produced 
by the fall of some heavy piece of ftimiture. The second 
shock was still more violent and alarming, as it woke the greater 
part of the people from their beds. It was preceded by a 
succession of thick, low flashes of lightning and a rumbling 
noise like that of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow 
pavement. The shock itself consisted of repeated vibrations, 

« " And upon her forehead was a name written— Mystery, Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots and abominations of the earth,'* &c. 

^ " Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cause darkness, and before 
your feet stumble upon the dark mountains, and while ye look for light, he turn it 
into the shadow of death and make it gross darkness.'^*— Jer. xiii 16. 
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which lasted some seconds, and violently shook every house 
from top to bottom. Providentially no lives were lost, nor 
were any houses overthrown: the circumstajice, however, made 
a deep impression upon many, especially as the two shocks 
were periodical, and might possibly indicate a third, A 
fanatic soldier, indeed, taking advantage of the panic, publicly 
prophesied that the next. shock would happen on the corres- 
ponding day in April, and totally destroy the cities of London 
and Westminster. This warning was not without its effect : 
the churches were crowded ; the riotous and profligate were 
over-awed into sobriety and decorum, and the hand of charity 
was liberally opened. Unfortimately these impressions were 
evanescent, though they lasted long enough to fill the open 
fields aroimd London with thousands of its trembling popula- 
tion on the evening of the dreaded day, to witness the result 
of the prediction. But every thing passed off quietly : their 
fears were soon forgotten, and the people without any further 
misgiving returned to their former evil courses. 

The monotony and loneliness of Camberwell and Peckham 
about this period, were amply compensated by the annual 
recurrence of that fearful nuisance, the fair.** How this 
abomination came into existence is not certainly known, though 



o Fairs are supposed to have been first occasioned by the resort of people to 
the Feast of the Dedication^ and therefore were most usually held on the festiyal 
day of that sadnt to whom the church was dedicated. The feast lasted " seven 
days and seven days ;" and this, reckoning from the 9th August, (on which day 
it was formerly held,*) would protract the fair at Camberwell to the 23rd — ^though 
Bray says it did not terminate imtil the 1st September, the day appropriated to St 
Oiles. For this reason, it is probable that church-yards were originally chosen as 
proper places for holding them till by the statue of Winchester passed in 13 Ed. i. 
it was enjoined * quefeire ne tnarche desoremes ne soietU tenuz en cimet/ pur honur 
de Seinte Eglise,* An ordinance of the Komish church still extant, prohibits 
having lights, or making merriment in church-yards, lest they should disturb the 
souls that come thither. 

b Bray, UI. 400. 
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the tradition is that King John, hunting at Peckham, killed 
a stag, and was so pleased with the sport, that he granted an 
annual fair of three weeks continuance,^but there is no charter 
found. Another account says, that it was granted at the 
instance of Nell Gwynne, by our merry monarch on his return 
from a day's sport in the neighbourhood, to the residence of 
Sir Thomas Bond, a well-known favprite of his. 

But whatever might have been the origin of the fairs of 
Camberwell and Peckham, it is certain that early in the last 
century, the latter had grown into such importance as to 
originate the proverb, " all holiday at Peckham." At a Petty 
Sessions held at Union-hall in 1823, relative to the suppression 
of these nuisances, documents were produced, proving that 
monies had been received in 1715 for standings in Camberwell 
fair ; and so great was the resort to that of Peckham, at the 
same period, that some of the pubhcans cleared their year's 
rent by the profits. 

The fairs of our metropolis and its environs, a century since, 
were very different from those resorts at present, though per- 
haps equally objectionable. In common with every thing else 
they have been affected by the march of intellect ; and although 
they are still replete with every form of vice and absurdity, 
they do not present in the varied exhibitions they contain, so 
incongruous a combination of tiie grave and gay, the sacred 
and the ludicrous. In the present day we should scarcely 
know what to make of such spectacles as those of Heatly and 
his congeners little more than a century ago. The solemn 
mystery of the creation, the expulsion from paradise, the 
death of Abel, the massacre of the innocents, and even the 
torments of the lost, were strangely blended with " jiggs, 
sarabands, anticks and country dances ;" and " compleated with 
the merry hiunours of Sir John Spendall and PimchineUo." 
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Amongst the prime favorites at Peckham, was Matthew 
Flockton, the " motion master," with his puppets. His 
usual standing, about fifty years ago, was opposite the Kentish 
Drovers ; and as he resided in the village for some time pre- 
vious to his death, and had a name to support, his best exertions 
were put forth to gratify his gaping auditory, who believed 
the feats of a favorite dog which he had trained to fight with 
one of his puppets, a truly marvellous affair. In later days, 
Richardson bore off the palm both at Camberwell and Peckham, 
and I can- well remember noticing amongst his "stars," the 
powerful and handsome figure of Giovanni Belzoni, the 
enterprising traveller into Egypt. 

Many complaints had from time to time been made by the 
peaceable inhabitants, with respect to this annual nuisance, 
but the rents arising from the fair held out so great an advan- 
tage to the successive lords of the manor, that these remon- 
strances were disregarded, especially as the fines and tolls had 
been particularly mentioned in the later conveyances of that 
property. On the 8th May, 1823, a vestry of the parish was 
called for the purpose of enquiring whether the fairs of Cam- 
berwell and Peckham were authorized by any grant, charter', 
prescription, or other lawful or sufficient authority, in order, 
if practicable, to their suppression A petty session took place 
at Union Hall, about two months afterwards, when written and 
mva voce evidence was adduced in support of the Fairs ; the 
principal witnesses examined being the late venerable parish 
clerk, Mr. Richard Rickword, who remembered the fair since 
1763, and Widdrington,a the former beadle; but no settle- 
ment of the question appears to have been effected. On the 

« This individual claims descent from the valiant Witharinton, of Chevy-chase, 

" Who when his legs were smitten oft', 
" Still fought uppon his stumpes/' 
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1st August, 1827, a meeting of the local magistrates took 
place, at the committee room, Camberwell workhouse, with 
regard to Peckham Fair, at which summonses were issued to 
the representatives of Sir Thomas Smyth, Bart., to Simon 
Wellman Halliday, and William Whitton, Esqrs., lords of 
the manor, directing them to appear at the same place on the 
11th, which they did by their attorney, Charles Dodd, Esq., 
who admitted that he could not shew cause for the continuance 
of the fair ; and it was accordingly declared unlawful. 

Camberwell Fair survived the decision, and is still suffered 
to bring discredit on a neighbourhood in all other respects so 
favored and eligible. 

Independent of the stated return of the fair, the place en- 
joyed its cometary visits of the mirthful kind : dancing bears, 
arid walking dromedaries; monkeys and moimtebanks; and 
occasionally a modified exhibition of the ancient pastime of 
the hare and tabor.** Peckham had also its theatre in the 
High-street, where " Speed the Plough " was performed 
almost nightly at the instance of the largest *^ particular 
desire " in the parish. But " the school of morality " has 
succumbed to that of sound, scriptural, enlightened education^ 
aad the old play-house is now appropriated to the instruction 
of the poor, upon the British and Foreign system. 

An interlude rather serious in its consequences to many of 
the inhabitants, though productive of considerable mirth to 
others, diversified the annals of this parish toward the close of 
the last century. A working gardener at Peckham, named 
Sandilands, a native of Scotland, contrived with tlie shrewd- 

« On a sultry summer evening " after Hogarth," I remember sometimes to 
have seen a poor alien extolling the feats of one of these timid creatures which had 
been taught to discharge fire-arms. The ferocious demand " Firez zis pistole!" 
had a magical effect upon poor Bess, ^and rising on her hind legs, she drummed 
upon the lock till it went off, to the infinite satisfaction of a group of idlers. 
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ness peculiar to his countrymen, to circulate a report that he 
was heir to considerable funded property, as well as an exten- 
sive and lucrative estate in the West Indies, As a natural 
consequence, he was caressed by aQ parties, and the pockets 
of many wealthy persons were almost at his command. He 
took a large house opposite the Golden Lion at Camberwell, 
and was soon applied to by the various tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood, soliciting his favors. Of course he was not 
at Kberty to refuse such handsome tenders, and consequently 
set about altering and improving his mansion to suit his own 
fancy, by which he incurred debts to a considerable amount. 
He also borrowed largely from the wealthier residents, and 
carried on the deception very successfully for a considerable 
time. Presently, however, the obsequious tradesmen began 
to soKcit payment, which was nevertheless postponed without 
much difficulty till the Bank dividends fell due. This period 
at length arrived, when all to whom Sandilands was indebted, 
were invited to a dinner he was to provide for them at a tavern 
in the city. The meeting took place, and Sandilands, under 
pretence of reproving his broker for want of punctuality, left 
the room, and unaccountably forgot to return. The tavern 
expenses were shared by the creditors, and from that period 
nothing has transpired regarding the fugitive. 

This hoax occasioned much stir, not only in the village, but 
also in the metropolis ; and the public prints of the day were 
full of it. A farce was also got up and performed several 
times with "imbounded applause" at the Circus, called "The 
Peckham Gardener, or Camberwell in an Uproar." 

Up to the commencement of the present century, the vil- 
lages of Camberwell and Peckham retained much of their 
rural character ; and it was only on special occasions that the 
citizens of London ventured "so fax into the coimtry" to 
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" interpose a Kttle ease" at its numerous houses of entertain- 
ment. Amongst the most noted of these were Great and 
Little Denmark Halls, upon the hill so named. The first 
is now converted into a row of private houses ; the latter 
is better known as " The Fox-under-the-Hill." The Grove 
House is described, in 1782, as a large and commodious 
tavern, with extensive gardens and bowling-green, much fre- 
quented by genteel company." 

A wood-cut vignette in Maurice's poem of " Grove 
Hill," represents a portion of The Grove itself, as a 
retired, shady walk, with hedges on each side. Earlier than 
this, when the trees were young, there was from its summit 
" a most advantageous prospect of the village." At that time 
it was a celebrated suburban resort : its association with the 
romantic murderer, George Barnwelly^ imparting to it a 
peculiar interest in the eyes of " London 'prentices." In the 
representation of LiUo's well-known tragedy, the fatal en- 
counter between George and his uncle takes place in " Camber- 
well Grove, by moonlight." Maurice thus alludes to it : 

" Ye towering elms, on whose majestic brows 
A hundred rolling years have shed their snows, 
Admit me to your dark sequestered reign, . 
To roam with Contemplation's studious train ! 
Your haunts I seek, nor glow with other fires 
Than those which Friendship's ardent warmth inspires ; 
No savage murderer with a gleaming blade — 
No Barnwell to pollute your sacred shade.*' 

But this tradition appears to have been invented for the 

" It is amusing to see how easily and unhesitatingly the casual topographer 
disposes of conjectures like the present. " In the Grove," (at Camberwell), says 
one, " was committed that tragic act recorded by Lillo in the drama of George 
BarnwelL" " At the fatal spot where this murder was committed," says another, 
" rises a stream of limpid water, which falls into the canal (at Fountain Cottage), 
through a vase, on which a naiad, in ornamental stone, reclines. It is this 
spring which gives the name of Camberwell to the village so called."— Fam, Tap, 
Europ, Mag. June, 1803. 
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purpose of preserving the unity of place in the tragedy, and 
perhaps of giving it additional interest in the eyes of the 
London public. The prologue distinctly recognizes the 
original ballad of "George Barnwell" as the basis of the 
play;<» and this old ballad says, quite as imequi vocally, that 
the victim w^as a Ludlow grazier,* and that George set off for 
that place, when instigated by the artifices of his paramour, 
to rob and murder him. 

*< To Ludlow straight 



He did provide to go.? 

Grove Hill, the seat of Charles Baldwin, Esq. was built 
by the late Dr. John Coakley Lettsom,*^ and has been the 
subject of a lengthened " horticultural sketch," published in 



<» " A London 'prentice ruined is my theme 

Drawn from the famed old wng that bears hisvame." 

Prol. to " George Barnwell." 

* " I an uncle have 

Who doth at Ludlow dwell. 
He is a grazier, which in wealth 
Doth all the rest excel.** 

Old Song. 

e John Coakley Lettsom was born at Tortola, in 1744. When but six years 
of age, he was sent to England for instruction. " The future destiny of the infant 
Lettsom," says his biographer, " seems to have been determined by the accidental 
circumstance of his landing at a sea-port where Mr. Fothergill, then a celebrated 
preacher among the Quakers, and brother to the late distinguished physician of 
the same name, happened to be on a visit, and he was received into the very same 
house in which the preacher lodged." By advice of this gentleman, he was sent 
to Mr. Thompson, uncle to a physician of the same name in London, then assist- 
ant in a school. His father dying before he came of age, he was placed under 
the guardianship of his early friend, who, with a view to his future profession, 
sent him to Dr. Sutcliffe. For two years he attended St Thomas's Hospital ; and 
then returned to his native place to take possession of any property that might 
remam; but, on his arrival found himself "five hundred pounds worse than 
nothing." He, however, entered on the medical profession there with such 
success, that he soon returned to England in favorable circumstances, which he 
subsequently improved by marriage. His excessive devotion to science and lite- 
rature, however, impaired his resources, and compelled him eventually to quit 
Grove Hill. 
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1794. It has also shared the same fate as " ambrosial Rich- 
mond," * having been celebrated in an elaborate poem by the 
author of " Indian Antiquities." 

The land occupied by the house and gardens comprised 
about two acres and a quarter, and was let to Dr. Lettsom on 
a building lease from Christmas 1779, for ninety-nine years, at 
the annual rent of £22. 10s. It is described in 1782, as " a 
piece of ground adjoining east on Mr. Daniel's house, on 
which is erected a capital messuage with suitable offices, a 
large garden, walled round, and a meadow in front.* 

The house which has since imdergone considerable altera- 
tion, was originally a handsome brick structure, ornamented 
on both fronts with tablets of stucco, and opening in front to 
a spacious lawn planted with cedar, acacia, chesnut, and 
moimtain-ash trees: the library and museum occupied the 
west wing, and contained during the doctor's Kfe time, a choice 
collection of rarities ; amongst which was an original painting 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and a curious work in 
seven quarto volumes, by Jacob Christine Schaffers, Regens- 
burg, 1765, the leaves of which were formed of almost every 
variety of vegetable substances. Doctor Lettsom possessed 
likewise the astronomical and mathematical apparatus of that 
self-taught genius, Ferguson. 

Under this hospitable roof, many of the literati of the day 
were accustomed to meet. The Rev. Thos. Maurice, spent 

' ** As Sisyphus against th' infernal steep 

** Rolls the huge rock, whose motions ne'er may sleep ; 

"So, up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, heaves 

** Dull Maurice, all his granite weight of leaves; 

" Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain 

" The petrifactions of a plodding brain 

'* That ere they reach the top, fall lumbering back again." 

Eng: Bdvds, ^c. lines 405 — 411. 
* Particulars^of Sale, &c. 
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a considerable portion of his time here, paying his " pepper- 
corn of praise," by the pubKcation of a handsome quarto 
volume on the charms of Grove-hill, William, Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards first Marquis of Landsdowne, was also 

an occasional visitor. 

" O'er Lettsom's cheer, we've met a peer 
** A peer, no less than Landsdowne." 

And last, though unquestionably not least in his own opinion, 

Mr. James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, He thus 

alludes to the circumstance in one of his rhjnning epistles to 

a friend. 

** Yet we are gay in every way 

" Not minding where the joke lie ; 

" On Saturday, at bowls we play 

" At Camberwell, with Coakley ; 

** Methinks you laugh to hear but half 

" The name of Doctor Lettsom.*' 

The groimds attached to the house consisted of lawn and 
meadow land ; pleasure, kitchen, and " succession" gardens ; 
and an arbustum winding roimd the east and north sides of the 
property, and extending down to the Fountain cottage. The 
whole was arranged with considerable taste, and ornamented 
with inscribed pedestals and statues, suitable to the various 
localities which they occupied. Under the shade of one of the 

cedars, was a group of the Fates, thus celebrated by Maurice, 

" Life's brittle thread those ruthless sisters hold, 
And swift around th' impetuous wheel is rolled ; 
A third more direful sister near them stands, 
The fatal shears extended in her hands 
Eager to strike the blow : and seal the doom 
Of some pale victim trembling o'er the tomb. 
But ere the shining steel that thread divides, 
Swift from her grot the rosy goddess glides.'' 

The spring traditionally reported to be that which gives 
name to the village, rises in these groimds, and supplies a sheet 
of water, shaded by " cedars of Libanus, pines and shrubs." 
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The view from the turret, a circular building, advantage- 
ously situate in the grounds, is thus graphically sketched by 

Scott of AmweU.* 

There as th' impending cloud of smoke 

Fled various from the varying gale, 
Full on the view, fresh objects broke 

Along the extensive peopled vale ; 
From ancient Lambeth's west extreme. 
Beside the Thames' bending stream, 
To Limehouse glittering in the evening beam. 

And now and then the glancing eye. 

Caught glimpse of spots remoter still ; 
On Hampstead's street-clad slope so high. 

Or Harrow's &ir conspicuous hill ; 
Or eastward wandered to explore. 
All Peckham's pleasant level o'er, 
To busy Deptford's vessel-crowded shore. 

Or sought that southern landscape's bound 
Those swelling mounts, — one smooth and green,^ 

And one with oaken coverts crowned, ^^ 
And one where scattering trees are seen.^ 

The clay for the buildings on Grove-hiU was dug from the 
spot which now forms the ornamental water in front of Foun- 
tain-cottage. It was supplied by pipes passing from the 
reservoir above, through a vase on which a naiad reclined, at 
the south-east comer of the lake. The fountain which used 
to be kept in constant play, is fed from the same source. 

The appearance of the cottage has been greatly modified 
since the time of Dr. Lettsom. In the earlier engravings it is 

" The following paragraph relating to this extensive prospect, though penned 
by the worthy Doctor himself, looks a little like romancing. '' It must appear 
matter of surprize to a person who cursorily considers the site of London, that a 
villa on the south side of the Thames, little more than three miles from eacfi of the 
three city bridges, and which may be seen from that of Blackfriars, and from the 
transverse streets of the Strand, should aiford a prospect of above two hundred miles 
in cireumferenceV* — {Grove HiUtp. 19) The fallacy of this statement is exposed in 
another part of our volume. 

6 Nimhead. c Oak of Honor. d Forest HiU. 
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represented with a small projecting gable only towards the 
water, supported by rustic trunks, entwined with climbing 
shrubs and evergreens. Beside the entrance were two stone 
figures of griffins removed from Guildhall when under repair 
in 1790, and before it was a statue of Venus rising from the 
sea, by Locatelli. Over the door, in alto-reUevo, was a repre- 
sentation of the story of Acis and Galatea. Willows were 
planted on either side the building, which, on attaining their 
full growth, hung gracefully over the water, and almost hid 
the cottage from view. Under this, its most picturesque 
aspect, it is represented in the opposite vignette. 

Amongst the many, anxious to escape the crowd and din of 
our great metropolis, not a few directed their steps towards 
" Peckham's pleasant level." Their ultima thule was, in most 
cases, a singular, but picturesque building, in the groimds 



formerly occupied by Timothy Brown, Esq., abutting on the 
" cow-fields," of which many strange tales were afloat. To 
the uninitiated, it was known as " Peckham church ;" tlie 
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prospect tower, at its southern extremity, giving it tlie ap- 
pearance of a religious edifice. Its more correct designation 
waa Eton's Folly. 

In 1789, the number of houses in the entire parish did not 
exceed 800 ; and the village of Camberwell, now a series of 
unbroken streets, is described as of " rather a straggling form, 
but there are many good buildings in it, inhabited by the 
gentry and citizens of London." 

Since this period it has risen rapidly in importance ; the 
later returns shewing a surprising increase in the population. 

HouiH. Milei. Feiwles. Tot>l. Increue. 

1801 1,224 3,084 3,975 7,059 3,297 

18) I 2,061 4,854 6.455 11,309 4,250 

1821 3,309 7,504 10,372 17,876 6,567 

18UI 5,753 11,991 16,240 28,231 10,355 

1841 7,233 1G,902 22,760 39,662 11,431 
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The charstcter of the wealthier inhabitants remains much 
the same as in Dr. Lettsom's time, when they were described 
as consisting of respectable merchants and tradesmen, and of 
those holding eligible situations in the public offices. 

The parish of St. Xxiles, Camberwell, is situate in the 
eastern division of Brixton hundred, in the diocese of Win- 
chester, and deanery of Southwark. It now comprises four 
districts, — Camberwell, Peckham, St. George's, and Dul- 
wich. The first contains two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-eight houses ; the second, two thousand three hundred 
and twenty-two ; the third, two thousand two hundred and 
twelve ; and the last, only two hundred and sixty-one. * Its 
extent is four thousand five hundred and seventy statute 
acres. 6 Its form is less irregular than that of many of the 
suburban parishes. On the north, the boundary deviates 
inconsiderably from a right line, whilst the east and west 
sides preserve their parallelism, with only one important ex- 
ception, in the direction of Loughborough house, for nearly 
half their extent. A line drawn from Oak-of-Honour hill, 
on the east, to Casina, an elegant viUa, formerly occupied by 
the Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice, now Lord Monteagle, on the 
west, would form the fourth side of a quadrangle, the mean 
length and breadth of which are nearly equal. The western 
boundary, after making a considerable sweep outwards, then 
tapers to a point in the neighbourhood of Penge, where it 
meets the other line, which gradually tends towards it, with- 
out any variation worthy of notice. 

From the geological sketch which prefaces this work, some 
idea may be formed of the physical features of the neighbour- 
hood. The level, which reaches from its northern precincts 
to the foot of that belt of hills by which it is enclosed on its 

a Pop. Ret 1841. * Pop. R«t. 1831. 
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south side, wherever it remains unaffected by the building 
mania, affords rich pasturage, and is, in some instances, applied 
with considerable advantage to the growth of vegetables for 

• 

the London market. Of these, potatoes, cabbages, lettuces, 
onions, and lately, a peculiarly fine species of rhubarb, form 
the staple produce, though the soil seems especially adapted 
to the cultivation of the mangel-wurzel, which attains, in 
some places, to a vast size. Towards the south, an incon- 
siderable portion of com, of various kinds, is grown ; and, of 
late years, the unusual spectacle has been presented, of two 
fields of very fine wheat immediately adjoining the high road, 
and completely surrounded by houses. In the neighbourhood 
of Dulwich some hay is made—in most instances, probably, for 
home-use ; though I find, by the late census, that among the 
non-enumerated classes, no less than one himdred and eighty- 
eight persons in that district alone, who are presumed, for the 
most part, to have been hay-makers, slept in barns and sheds 
on the night of the 6th June last. In many parts of the parish 
gravel is worked to some extent; and there are numerous 
brick-fields in those places where the plastic clay offers the 
necessary material for that manufacture. Extensive gas- 
works are established on the canal near the Kent-road, and 
silk-spinning is actively carried on in New Peckham. 

The hills already alluded to, offer, for the most part, very 
eligible sites for building, though this depends greatly on the 
nature of the soils composing them. At a considerable eleva- 
tion, in some parts, the impervious character of the clay renders 
the houses damp and imhealthy, though, generally speaking, 

no situation can present greater advantages. The views which 
these hills command, considering their proximity to the 
metropolis, are altogether imrivaUed, though I am not dis- 
posed to go so far in their praise as the author of ** Grove 
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Hill," who describes that eminence as overlooking an area of 
two hundred miles in circumference. It will be at once seen 
that this circumference gives a radius of about thirty-four 
miles in each direction ; though on the north it is allowed that 
the view does not extend beyond Harrow, or half that distance, 
at the most. On the east, the prospect is bounded by Shooter's 
hill, distant five or six miles, though perhaps, on one side of 
it, a glimpse of the more remote marshes of Essex may be 
obtained. On the south, the Sydenham and Norwood hills, 
scarcely three miles off, terminate the landscape ; and although 
towards the west, imder a combination of favourable circum- 
stances, very rarely occurring, it is admitted that the venerable 
towers of Windsor may be seen, these are at least ten miles 
within the given distance. 

The stiiT clay, which forms the prevailing stratum of the 
parish, as has been already remarked, favours the humidity of 
the atmosphere, especially in the lower parts of it, though an 
efiicient drainage has done much to remedy this evil. In the 
gravelly districts, or where a lighter soil prevails, the air is 
considered good. This, indeed, has been proved, with regard 
to Peckham, from statistical enquiries ; and that locality is 
strongly recommended for invalids, especially when there is 
any tendency to phtisis. Too much reliance has probably 
been placed on some recorded instances of longevity con- 
nected with the parish ; a few have been akeady noticed, and 
others are subjoined. 
Mrs. Weldyn, of Camberwell, died in 1778, aged . 106 
Mr. Ramsay, of Peckham, pawnbroker, died 1769, aged 105 
Elizabeth Horsler. This aged widow retained the 
use of her faculties to the last. She died on the 5th 
of April, 1821, in the parish workhouse, where for 
fifty-six years she had been maintained, at the age of 105 
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Mrs. Campion, mother of Campion, gardener to Miles 
Stringer, Esq 105 

Sarah, widow of Mr. Latham Brickwood, died 
22 Feb. 1837, having survived her husband sixty 
three years. " She enjoyed extraordinary health, 
and a firm unclouded mind, cherishing aU the chris- 
tian virtues, and performing with exemplary per- 
severance every duty." Her age was 105 

Elizabeth Claxton, who bore a daughter at the age 
of sixty, and died 12th May, 1822, aged .... 103 

Leonard Nelson, described, though I believe erro- 
neously, as " a quaker, formerly a celebrated 
preacher." An esteemed member of that body 
writes me, with reference to this individual, " I 
have made considerable enquiry respecting Leonard 
Nelson, and have had our registers searched : it is 
my opinion, as weU as that of others, that he was 
not a member of our society : it is very likely that 
he might wear the appearance of a Friend, without 
being one." His age was 103 

Mrs. Toite, of CamberweU, died 1767, aged . . 102 

John Henniker, of CamberweU, labourer, died 1788, 
aged 101 

Mary Dickinson, died 1702, " aged about . . . 99" 

Elizabeth Arnutt, died 1710 99 

These instances of course constitute the exceptions rather 
than the rule ; yet Dr. Lettsom, whose authority ranks de- 
servedly high, celebrates CamberweU for salubrity of air. His 
sketch, indeed, wiU form a fitting conclusion to this chapter. 

" Were I a rich man," he says, ^^ I would build a viUage, 
and people it : not for the sake of superiority or distinction. 
To select individuals of congenial dispositions, as most likely 
I 
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to form social intercourse ; combine neighbourhood and friend- 
ship, thereby to ensure the reciprocal enjoyment of rational 
gratification— these should constitute my primary objects." 
^* But/* he continues, '^villages and towns are already scattered 
over this favoured island^ whose inhabitants are equally dis- 
tinguished for liberality and philanthropy: in some instances, 
however, they do not seem to have cultivated and realized the 
pleasures of social intercourse, adequately to their means or 
acquirements." 

As one of those favoured spots mentioned in the opening of 
the last paragraph, he instances a village situated ^^on the Sur- 
rey side of the Thames, at such equal distances from the three 
bridges, that, were as many radii to meet in a focus at three 
miles distant, this happy spot would be pointed out, not less 
distinguished for sociability, than for salubrity of air."* The 
reference is, of course, to Camberwell ; of which he elsewhere 
speaks in the same strain : " Physicians," he says, have re- 
marked that for " more than three-fourths of the year, the wind 
blows from the south towards London ; and consequently for 
that period, the air is as pure as if the situation were at the 
greatest distance from the city ; and the three months in which 
the north wind prevails, constitute the winter season, when the 
severity of the weather draws the company from their country 
retreats to the town."* 

« " Hints on Village Society." * Grove Hill, p. 82. 
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THE ADVOWSON/ 

It would appear that the advowson was originally appendant 
to the manor, if we have any evidence for the assertion that 
it was held successively hy Norman, and by Haimo, the 
sheriff.^ It certainly belonged to William, Earl of Glo- 
CESTER, and probably to his father Robert, who held the 
manor by grant from Henry the First. For in 1154, he gave 
his church at Camberwel " to God, and the monks of St. 
Saviour, Bermondsey, for the spiritual health of himself and 
his ;" a donation confirmed five years afterwards by Henry the 
Second. 

By this act it became severed from the manor ; though its 
subsequent lords, anxious to get it back again, disputed the 
abbey's claim tiU an agreement was concluded in 1247, be- 
tween Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and Ymberton, 
prior of Bermundeseye, by which the former remitted for 
ever his claim to the advowson of the church at Cambyrwell. 

Accordingly we find the Prior and Convent of Ber- 
mondsey, except in two instances of special disqualification, 
uninterruptedly presenting till the Dissolution. 

Henry VIII., when by this act it came into his own hands. 



<> Advowson. Advocation so called, because the right of presenting to the church 
was first gained by such as were founders, benefactors, or maintainers of the 
church, viz. : — ratione fundationiSf as where the ancestor was founder of the 
church; or ratione donationis, where he endowed the church ; or ratione fundi, as 
when he gave the soile whereupon the church was built ; and therefore they were 
called advocati: they were also called patroni, and thereupon the advowson is called 
jiu patronatus. And in one word, advowson of a church is the right of presenta- 
tion, or collation to the church. Coke on Litt. § 180. 

* Hist and Top. ace. of St Giles' Church, p. 8. 
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is said to have given the advowson to Thomas and Margaret 
Calton ;" but they do not seem in any instance to have availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

In order possibly to evade its surrender, the prior and 
convent had granted it to Richard Parsey, whose right 
appears to have been recognized imder the popish rule of 
Mary, for he nominated in 1556. 

The Crown, however, resumed possession in the following 
reign, when Queen Elizabeth presented. 

John Scott, of Camberwell, Gent., a great grandson, pro- 
bably, of the baron of the exchequer, is described as patron 
in 1615.* 

But this is incorrect, as the advowson appears to have been 
conveyed at a somewhat earlier period to Sir Edmund 
BowYER,*^ in whose representatives it remained imtil pur- 
chased by the present patron and incumbent, the 

Rev. John George Storie, M.A. 

• Hist, and Top. ace. p. 3. 

i Letters Pat of F. Gram. Sch. ed. 1824, p. 9, f. This instrument is dated 
29 September 1615 — 13 James I. ; but it is more than probable that the first 
rough draft, at all e?ents, had been made some time previous ; and notwithstanding 
the transfer of this property, the clause was allowed to remain unaltered in the fair 
copy. 

« As I have been politely informed by the Rev. the Vicar. His note is so con- 
firmatory of the general accuracy of the preceding account, that I feel much plea- 
sure in subjoining a copy : 

" Vicarage, 9 August. 
•' Dear Sir, 

" Upon a careful inspection of the deeds relating to the Advowson, it 

appears that your statement is substantially correct, with the exception of the 

period when the Bowyers became possessed. 

** That family came into possession in June, in the year 1614, under a deed of 

conveyance. 

'^ I am, dear Sir, 

" Your faithful servant, 

" John George Storie." 
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VICARS. 

1290. Geoffrey de Wytebyri. 

1301. Roger de Hertford, or Harfield. 

1318. John de Botelesford. 

1322. Philip de Longlegh. 

1338. Ralph Northern, de Bradford. 

1342. Richard atte Mersh. 

1344. Walter de Irton. 

Edmund de Barnaby. 

John Fauconer^ Chaplain. 
Richard Horle, died 1393. 
1393. Thomas Bodeney. 
1398. John Sandwich. 

Thomas Owgham, died 1483. 
1483. Walter Wyllis. 
1505. Thomas Stacy. 

William Benson, 
Sir Matthew Thomson^ 
1526. John Fayrwall. 
1556. Richard Gile. 

Rand: Beckett. 
1577. Edward Wilson, founder of the Free Grammar 
School. 
1618. Peter Dawson, vicar of Caxshalton, nephew of the 
founder, and one of the governors, of the Free Grammar 
School. He is called Danson, and Danseu by Walker, firom 
whom it appears that he was charged with frequent and 
notorious drunkenness, even in the time of service, and spend- 
ing the alms of the church in liquor ; and also being a curser 
and swearer, neglecting his cure, and protecting a Romish 
priest, throwing the consecrated bread on the ground and 
bidding one of his parishioners take it up there if she would 



> Chaplains. 
hi 
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have it : to which is added his reading the King's declarations, 
and hidding defiance to ParKament." The House of Commons 
dispossesed him, and substituted about 

1643, Alexander Gregory. To him succeeded in 

1646, John Maynard, who is represented as an ^^ orthodox 
godly minister ; " and was one of the Assembly of Divines. 
Wood calls him " eminent and judicious," though he turned 
out a zealous piuitan, took the covenant, and was appointed 
one of the assistants to the Commissioners of Sussex, for the 
ejection of " scandalous " ministers.* The inhabitants did not 
like him, and petitioned for his removal; but their prayer 
was not granted, though he thought proper to resign the 
living. 

It appears &om the signatures in the minute book of the 
Governors of the Free Gxanmiar School, that Jonathan 
Dryden, was " minister of Camberwell," in 1650, and re- 
tained that office towards the close of the following year. He 
is conjectured to have been " the father of the poet,"*^ possibly 
from the " wonderful resemblance," which obtains between 
their autographs.** But this cannot be the case, as the name 
of Dryden's father was Erasmus, as was also that of his grand- 
father.* It is not unlikely, however, that he was a relative. 

Richard Parr. He was bom at Cork in 1617, obtained 
the degree of D.D. ; was appointed chaplain to Archbishop 
Usher ; made rector of Bermondsey ; and came to Camberwell 
in 1653. His style of preaching was highly Calvinistic, and 
appears to have been greatly relished not only by his usual 
audience, but by strangers of some eminence. Amongst these, 

• Walker Suff. of Cler. ii. 233. * Ath : Oxon : col. 462--3. 

* Hist and Top. Ace. of St. Giles, p. 3. 

' As kindly intimated by L. Desborough, Esq. 
« Biog. Brit fol. 1749. Vol. iii. p. 1750. 
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the amiable Evelyn, deserves especial mention. In his journal, 
he refers with evident interest and feeling to the moving 
oratory of *' Dr. Par of CamerweU," telling us that on one 
occasion when he preached at Deptford, the Doctor could 
scarcely forbear weeping in the pulpit.* He speaks also with 
enthusiasm of two visits to " that good man Dr. Par, late 
chaplain to Archbishop Usher," on one of which he heard him 
preach in his own church.* 

Wood says that he was ** so constant and ready a preacher 
at Camerwell, that his preaching being generally approved, he 
broke (up) two conventicles thereby in his neighbourhood : that 
is to say, that by his outvying the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents in his extemporanean preaching, their auditors would 
leave them and flock to Mr. Paxr."*^ He retained the living 
nearly forty years, " aU of which time," continues his biogra- 
pher, " he was esteemed a person of great piety, and of so 
regular and unblemished a character, that even the non-con- 
formists' party could not pick up any thing to object against 
him on that account." During his connexion with Ber- 
mondsey, a rate had been made for heavy repairs of the church 
there, to which some members of that uncompromising sect, 
" commonly called Quakers," entertained a conscientious ob- 
jection. But their concessions in his favour, considering the 
spirit of those times, axe highly honourable to Dr. Parr, 
though they carry something of the ludicrous, when viewed 
through the greater liberality of our own day. " His mode- 
ration and peaceable behaviour," say they, " hath hitherto 
been noted and commended in that he hath not tiirown so 
many into gaol for tithes as he might; nor persecuted dis- 

• Diary, 20th Feb. 1672. * 2nd Oct. 1681, and 18th Mar. 1686. 

^ This does not appear to be a mere flourish of orthodoxy, as will be seen by 
the subsequent history of the old Meeting-house, now Dr. Collyer's, at Peckham. 
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senters that dwell within his parishes for not worshipping in 
the same manner, form, and way as he doth."" He is elsewhere 
described as " a person of generous and genteel temper, ex- 
ceeding good natured, and charitable to all sorts of people." 

In 1688, he suffered a severe bereavement by the death of 
his wife, a daughter of Sir Roger James, knight. A memo- 
randum in the parish register relating to this event, is so 
characteristic of the principles which appear throughout his 
life to have actuated this excellent man, that no apology is 
necessary for introducing it. An unknown hand has made this 
entry imder date of 

Nov: 1688 
" Was buried that worthy Gentell woman Mrs. Elizb : Parr, 
" the beUoved wyffe of Richard Parr, D.D. and vicar of Camer- 
" well. Whos name doeth merit everlasting Remembrance in 
" This parish." 

The good doctor appears to have thought his creed scanda- 
lized by the mention of any thing " worthy," or savouring of 
" merit," in a feUow creature, for he has erased the whole 
memorandum, subjoining in his own hand this unvarnished 
record of the fact commemorated. 

" 1688." 
" Nov. 13, Mrs. Elizabeth Parr, wife of Ri. Parr, D.D. 
pastor of CamerweU, Buried. 

She lys buried in the vault imder the tombe erected by 
Dr. Parr, on the south side of the Church, in the Church- 
yard of Camerwell." 

Dr. Parr died in 1691,* and is styled on his monument in 
the church-yard, " a man, in preaching constant, in life exem- 
plary, in piety and charity most eminent, a lover of peace and 
hospitality, and in fine, a true disciple of Jesus Christ." 

" Narr. of Dr. Parr's proc. &c. * Epitaph. 
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On his death the Rev. Ichabod Tipping, D.D. obtained the 
living, and after an incumbency of thirty-six years, died 15th 
March, 1727, in the seventieth year of his age.** 

Robert Aylmer, D.D. was presented on the 23d May, 1727. 
" Having been vicar of this parish, and lived above forty-one 
years in love, peace, and harmony with all his parishioners, he 
departed this life the 14th day of August, 1769, aged 69 
years.* 

The philanthropic John Thorntoriy of Clapham, who enjoyed 
the next presentation by grant from Sir William Bowyer, on 
the 7th September following, put in the Rev. Roger Bentley, 
M. A. His evangelical style of preaching occasioned a great 
sensation in the neighbourhood, and many came from a con- 
siderable distance to hear him ; but his soimd and searching 
doctrine not being palateable to many, this was eifected at 
no little rjsk.*^ 

His epitaph gives him this character. " He preached Jesus 
Christ crucified ; and by grace derived from his Lord, exem- 
plified the effects of his doctrine by his uniform practice in all 
the relations of life." During his ministry, the church was 
so much crowded, that a considerable enlargement was deemed 
necessary. " He finished his honourable and useful course 
with joy, 27th October, 1795, aged 61 years," and had a 
memorial imder the pulpit he so weU fiUed. 

George Sandby, A.M. his successor, was the son of Dr. 
Sandby, Chancellor of Norwich, who at the advanced age of 
eighty-nine^ preached in his son's pulpit. May 1805.^ 

^ Epitaph. ' Epitaph. 

^ I was some years since informed by a venerated individual resident at Peck- 
ham, that he well remembered his father being hooted at, and pelted as he passed 
through that village on his way to Camberwell to hear him. 

^ Europ. Mag. 
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Edward Smyth, M. A. who Ixaving recently succeeded to the 
title and estates of the Bowyer family, is now better known 
as Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, Baronet, became vicar in 1 811, 
and in November 1823, resigned his charge for the rectory of 
Stow St, Maries, Essex, in favour of the . 

Rev. John George Storie, M.A. the present Incumbent. 
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CHURCH OF ST. GILES. 

There was a church at Camberwell prior to the year 1085,* 
erected most probably by our pious Saxon ancestors, and, as 
has been conjectured, soon after the introduction of Christi- 
anity amongst them ;* for the Normans had not long been in 
possession of the country, and thought little of religion. 
"The noblemen," says an honest old chronicler, quoting 
Mathew Paris, " did not goe to the church in the morning as 
christian men use to do, but lying in their chambers, did 
heaxe the priest hastilie rattle up divine service. The clerkes 
also that had taken orders, if one had learned but his grammer, 
every one v^rondered at him."*^ It is useless to conjecture v^hat 
was the precise form of this church, though it is most probable 
that it occupied the same site as the late building. The original 
chancel had been altered, and subsequently rebuilt; and the 
side chapels of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, were of much later 
date. Had they therefore retained their original form to the 
present period, they would not have throvm any light on the 
mode of construction adopted in the primitive erection. 

A new church at Camberwell seems to have been built in 
1152,^ which William de Melhent, two years afterwards, gave 
" to God and the monks of Saint Saviour Bermondseye." It 
is not improbable that some parts of the late structure were 
as old as this period. In one of the earliest prints of this 



« Domesday Book, tab. xiii. 
* Account of St Giles's Church, fol. 1827, p. 3. 

^ Stow: Chron: Eng; 4to. 1580; p. 147. ^ 

' Dugd: Mon: quoted in Account of St. Giles's Ch: u( suy. 
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building extant^ the chancel is evidently figured as semicir- 
cular;" a characteristic feature in ecclesiastical structures 
referable to the era of the crusades. The octagonal form 
which it preserved till a comparatively recent period, might 
well have been only a modification of the original plan, 
resorted to, most probably, for the purpose of additional 
strength. It has been conjectured, indeed, that the whole 
church was of this early date, though I think without good 
reason.* 

In Bishop Edendon's register at Winchester is a commission 
dated 1346, for reconciling this church, which had been pol- 
luted by bloodshed. ^ The occasion of this act is not known, 
though, as the country was in a state of great disorganization, 
the king being in France, and the Scots very troublesome at 
Jiome, it is probable that a murder had been committed on 
some individual who had fied there for sanctuary. The cere- 
mony of reconciliation was a form similar to that of consecra- 
tion ; and as William de Edendon was treasurer of England, 
and a man on whom all eyes were fastened, and who had, 
moreover, just succeeded to the see, he was probably more 
than usually solicitous to uphold the honour of the church, and 
to magnify his new office. 

These are the only notices extant relating to the earlier edifice* 

A See plate I, Jig. 2. The original print forms one of a series made about 
the year 17S8, which is the date on one of them, and published in 1819 by Evans, 
under the following title : — " The Ecclesiastical Topography of the county of 
Surrey, containing forty-five views of Churches in that county, drawn by Hill, 
and engraved by Peak." The work has no letter-press. Both the shadow and 
perspective in this engraving, which is copied with highly commendable accuracy 
in our miniature, shew that a round chancel is intended by the original engraver; 
but whether either he or the artist is correct, I do not pretend to determine. 

^ ** The present church is the building that was erected A. D. 1152, and in a 
duration, therefore, of near seven centuries, this venerable edifice possesses anti- 
quity to which few churches in the empire can lay equal claim." Account, S^c, 

' Lysojis. i. 57. The same thing occurred at Carshalton in 1324. 16. p. 94. 
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Lysons supposed the late structure to have been erected 
towards the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. ; deducing 
his opinion from the architecture of the windows before the 
alterations of 1799, and the form of the arches which separated 
the nave from the aisles. " I think, however, that this does 
not make it old enough; and he is certainly in error with 
regard to the north aisle, when he states his conviction that it 
was built in 15^, having had that date in the east window ; as 
it is obviously alluded to in 1492. * Perhaps half a century 
might be added to the date assumed by Lysons ; though I am 
not disposed to go farther back. 

The older parts of the late fabric were constructed princi- 
pally of chalk and freestone, with large nodules of flint occa- 
sionally interspersed. The chalk was rudely squared and placed 
checquer-wise, the interstices being filled with stone-rubble. 
Paving tiles, usually about an inch in thickness, though in 
some instances scarcely half as much, were wedged in to fill 
up the gaps, and sometimes placed vertically to form a surface 
for the plaster : the inner parts of the wall were, as usual, less 
carefully constructed, being filled up with broken chalk and 
flint, thrown in without much apparent order ; and the whole 
was strongly cemented by lime mortar. 

The main building was sacred to St. Giles, ^ and was, in 
former times, decorated with all the paraphernalia of devotion, 
associated with the religion of our forefathers. 

The south aisle was dedicated to Our blessed Lady the 
Virgin; and until the comparatively recent alterations and 
enlargements, retained all the features of a distinct chapel. 
The festival of her nativity is observed on the octave of St. 

« VoL i. 56. * Vide Account of St. Nicholas' Chapel. 

« Who he was may be seen at page 42.. 
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Griles; but whether any other association obtains between 
these saints I am not informed. 

The north aisle was sacred to Saint Nicholas ^^ a. name not 
uncommonly connected with that of the Virgin Mary. One 
of Edward the Fourth's foundations at Cambridge was called 
" hys colledge royall of our Lady and St. Nicholas ;"* and the 
venerable church of St. John the Baptist, at Croydon, is 
flanked by two chauntries, severally dedicated to St. Nicholas 
and St. Mary. * 

The earliest recorded alteration in this fabric dates in 1688. 
In the minute-book of the governors of the Free Grammar 
School, there is a memorandum to this effect :— 

Memorandum, 1688. 

" The North Gallery in the Church where the Schole boys 
now sit, was built by Mr. Walker, Tenant to the Schole, on pur- 
pose for the use of the Schole, (as his Widdow testifieth,) yet 
the Boys kept their sitting about the Communion Table many 
years, which not being so convenient, this year by consent of 
the Parish, I took possession of the Gallery, and at my own 
Charge fitted it up as it now is, leaving the back seats for 
Strangers, while the Scholeboys are not so numerous as to 
want them. Nehemiah Lambert." '^ 

This minute is supposed to refer to the upper gallery at the 
west-end of the north aisle. 

In 1708, the church was new pewed, paved, and glazed; 
three new galleries were erected, and a vault was sunk at the 
expence of the parish.^ 

In 1786, the south wall was partly pulled down, and the 



« Stow, Chron. Eng. 4to. 1580, p. 731. * Steinman's Croydon, p. 128. 

'^ An imperfect copy of this memorandum is given in *' Regulations of the 
parish of St. Giles," by W. G. Poole, 1838, p. 71. 

^ Aubrey, i. 182. 
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galleiy enlarged to make room for the parishioners, the church 
under the ministry of the Rev. Roger Bentley being then 
greatly crowded. 

In 1792, a vestry was called to take into consideration the 
expediency of building a new church, but it was not then 
ju%ed necessary. 



[Csmberwall Churoh, 17f)8.) 

Its appearance as regarded the northern side of the building 
was still extremely pictmesque, but at a vestry held on the 
4th April, 1799, it was sentenced to he " beautified," without 
even a recommendation to mercy. In pursuance of this re- 
solution, the venerable structure was soon despoiled of its 
ancient glory : the upper part of the tower was puUed down 
and rebuilt with brick, and the " cupola with one bell and a 
weathercock," substituted by the late elegant turret. 

" The glazier's work before, substantial was 

" I must confess : thrice as much lead as glasse, 

" Which in the aun's meridian, cast a tight, 

" As it had been within an hour of night."" 

• Cotton's Wonders of the Peake, 1699, p. 82, 
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But even this was not proof againt the ravages of church- 
wardens ; and with all its " twilight saints," and " dim emhla- 
zonings," it was doomed to be removed, and the windows " new 
done," An organ was also set up, and the whole building 
spoiled at the expense of the parish. 

In 1804, the long covered way to the porch" was erected 
by Mr. Monk, one of the churchwardens, without the sanction 
of vestry, but he was subsequently indemnified, and the cost 
defrayed out of the savings of the church-rate in 1803. 

In 1807, the north gallery was removed and refixed on the 
south side of the church, and a new one erected in its place. 
Permission was likewise given to one of the parishioners to 
erect an iron staircase on the outside of the south wall, with 
an iron gate and spikes to secure it; and a casement door 
uniform with the window, for an entrance to the gallery, which 
was now continued to the east end of the adjoining chancel.* 

In 1816, a new portico was built over the western entrance.* 
In the same year the church having been robbed, a committee 
was formed to ascertain the things stolen, and the cost of 
replacing them ; and to take measures for the better security 
of the property in future.^ Accordingly, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, they gave in their report, recommmending that a stone 
frame with an iron door be erected in the robing-room, and 
that iron bars be fixed to the most insecure of the windows, 
which was complied with.* 

* Shewn in Mr. Prosser's large print, and in the smaller copy of it recently pub- 
lished. 

* Ind. Vest Min. 31 Dec. 1806 ; 15 June, 26 Aug. 12 Oct and 27 Nov. 1807. 

^ Regulations, &c. p. 72. 

** Ind. Vest Min. 2 and 11 Sept 1816. 

^ This latter precaution, however, proved inefficient, as the church was again 
sacrilegiously entered on the 23d June, 1824, and a carpet from the chancel, a 
blue cloth from the vestry, the sconces from the pulpit, the crown and mitre from 
the beadles* staves, and several bibles and prayer books stolen. 
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At a vestry held 30th October, 1817, it was resolved that 
the pulpit, reading and clerk's desks be removed, and the 
space originally occupied by them, converted into pews. It 
was also proposed to take down the pillars of the church, and 
to substitute iron ones in order to save room; a suggestion 
which the vestry very properly repudiated as destructive of 
the beauty of the edifice, and negatived by a triumphant majo- 
rity at a meeting on the 6th November following.* 

In 1825, a very considerable enlargement took place by 
extending the east end of the south wing in such a manner as 
to afford additional accommodation to about one hundred and 
fifty persons, the expense being defrayed by voluntary contri- 
butions, and the pews appropriated by lot among the sub- 
scribers. A new entrance was also erected, beside the belfry, 
leading to the north gallery, and the whole church thoroughly 
beautified.* 

By a subsequent repair, its external appearance had been 
greatly improved, as the engraving which forms our frontispiece 
will sufficiently shew: its interior was also very materially 
beautified, especially by the rebuilding of the chancel, and 
the munificent donations of stained glass, hereafter to be des- 
cribed. 

Notwithstanding these various repairs, this interesting church 
retained much of its antiquarian character to the last. The 
massive clustered columns and pointed arches separating the 
nave from the side aisles: the venerable "sedilia" in the 
south wall of the chancel, and the fragments of ancient stained 
glass in its north aisle, were all redolent of the olden time. 
The " glad gildy stremes " of coloured light that poured at 
sun-rise through its gorgeous altar-window, still glorified the 



• Ind. Ves. Min. 30 Oct and 6 Nov. 1817. 
^ Regulations, &c. pp. 73. et seq. 
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quaint brasses on its walls ; and still the kneeling effigies in 
the chapels of Our Lady and St. Nicholas, sought, with a per- 
severance truly admirable,— 

'^ For past offences to atone 

** By saying endless prayers in stone I'' 

But these details will convey a very indifferent idea of the 

general character of the interior, which can only be shewn by 

pictorial representation. This desideratum has, however, in 

some degree been supplied by Mr. Prosser, whose two large 

views, published in 18^, though in some respects faulty as 

regards their execution, are sufficiently correct for the 

purpose. 

THE NAVE AND CHANCEL. 

The old chancel, erected in the twelfth century, was probably 
semicircular : at a subsequent period it formed the section of 
an octagon. A mitre and crosier staff through it, in stained 
glass, between the letters 3K SS formerly ornamented the 
window over the altar. The initials are probably those of 
some Bishop of Winchester, — ^perhaps of Richard Fox, who 
held that see in the early part of the sixteenth century ; who 
either set it up, or repaired it, or was otherwise a benefactor 
to the church. 

Before the Reformation it had its hioh altar, surmoimted, 
as usual, with the holy cross ; before which the officiating 
priest did obeisance as he passed. It seems also to have been 
decorated with an image of Saint Giles, in connection with 
which the following memoranda occur. 

Richard Skynner, by his will dated 1402, gave eight-pence 
for a light before the " Hoh/ Cross " and the like sum for one 
before the image of Saint Griles, in this church. John Henley, 
of Peckham, who died in 1514, directs that his body be interred 
here, bequeathiag to the high altar the sum of three shillings 
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and four-pence. « At the Suppression, the amount of offerings 
is thus stated : — 

Offerings at the four principal feasts, per annum, xlii*. id. 

Offerings at Easter in worshipping the CrosSy 

with other offerings xiirf. 

Lysons mentions ** two stone stalls and a piscina of elegant 
Gothic architecture," the top of which only was seen in his 
day, the rest being concealed by the wainscot put up in 1715 
by Mrs. Bowyer. * The removal of this wainscot, at a sub- 
sequent period, disclosed this interesting relic in its original 
completeness, and discovered its real character. The repre- 
sentation given in the jfrontispiece to this volume will obviate 
the necessity of farther description, and decide, better than 
any controversy could do, the probable era of this vestige of 
early time. The smaller niche was evidently a receptacle for 
the HOLY WATER, and is indeed mentioned as having been so 
in the will of Sir Edmund Bowyer, dated 1626. The centre 
recess served as a doorway, leading from the chancel to Our 
Lady's chapel, a view of which might be obtained through the 
ornamental openings in the third or westernmost recess, which 
was unquestionably one of those stalls used by the " dig- 
nified clergy" during the celebration of mass. There is a 
powerful charm in the illustration afforded to cotemporary 
writings by an acquaintance with these appurtenances to devo- 
tion in the darker days of our ancestors. The reader of 
Chaucer, for instance, who is not acquainted with antiquities, 
may wade through his rugged verse without any due appre- 
ciation of it : he reads it ; but the antiquary sees it acted out. 
Thus it is that these *^ stone stalls" call vividly to mind, and 
invest with an enchanting glory, that pretty fiction of the 

• Lysons, i. 61. ' Vol. i. 58. 
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father of English poetry—" The Prioresse's Tale." The poor 

infant-martyr, it will be remembered, is placed ** before the 

aliar^^ and beside the vase of " hohf water ^^ whilst the priest 

is ministering upon the very spot which we are supposed to 

occupy whilst contemplating these relics of a former age. 

^ Upon his bier the innocent babe is lying 
Before the altar, while the mass proceeds, 
Each with the other in devotion vying, 
Till the full convent to the burial speeds ; 
But when they holy water on him cast. 
The tongue long sealed in death is loosed at last, 
And a sweet voice the simple anthem raises 
To the blest Mother-of-oue-Saviour's praises."^ 

The original structure had most probably its rood-loft 
across the entrance to the chancel, where the royal arms were 
subsequently placed, with the banners of the Camberwell 
volunteers* on either side. 

Another circumstance illustrative of the appearance of this 
church, when popery was the dominant religion of the land, 
ought not to be overlooked. The sepulchral brasses, latterly 
placed against the chancel walls, were originally fixed, in some 



' Chaucer, Canterbury Talts : 

Upon his here, ay lith this innocent 

Befom the auter while the mass^ last, 

And after that the abbot and his covent 

Han spedde hem for to berie him ful fast ; 

And when they holy water on him cast 

Yet spake this child when spreint was the holy water, 

And sang, " O alma Redemptoris Mater!" 

' These were afterwards placed on each side the organ. On one of them the 
cypher C. A. (Camberwell Associatum) was elegantly embroidered ; the other bore 
the motto " ConeordJa victrix ;" to which sentiment Lady de Crespigny made the 
following allusion on presenting the colours to the officers of the corps : — " The 
motto chosen for the colours which I am now to have the honour of presenting 
you, will, I hope, meet your approbation. The justice of the sentiment it conveys 
cannot, I think, be denied. It has truly been said that a kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand ; it is, I believe, not less true, that a people united together in 
concord shall not fall, but will be triumphant over all enemies." 
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instaQces at leasts upon flat ledgers, or table-tombs. This we 
know to have been the case with that of John Scott, the 
elder, which Aubrey caUs " a raised altar monument ;"** and 
which, in the " Survey of London by Robert Seymour," is 
described as '* an ancient monument raised from the ground." 
This peculiarity, to an indifferent observer, might be thought 
scarce worthy of notice, though it was not so considered by 
our superstitious forefathers, who seem to have preferred 
tombs of this description for reasons foimded on the religion of 
the day. Thus we find that in the will of Thomas Wyndesor, 
who died in the fifteenth century, directions are given for ** a 
plain tomb of marble of a competent height^ to the intent that 
it might bear the body of our Lordy and the sepulture at the 
time of Easter^* when the solemn mystery of our Saviour's 
resurrection was actually enacted in order to impress its awfiil 
realities on the minds of the ignorant worshippers. 

Such appears to have been the character of our parish 
church previous to the Reformation, and many of these features 
it retained long afterwards, though the bigotry of the purita- 
nical destructives of the seventeenth century, was not idle with 
Tegard to these and similar vestiges of a superstitious age. 
We have ample evidence of this fact, in the mutilation of 
those precatory expressions which usually commenced and 
closed the epitaphs of our popish ancestors — ^particularly in 
those of Edward, and John Scott, and Richard Skynner. 

Weever, speaking generally of similar ravages, is exceedingly 
indignant at the conduct of these iconoclasts, and styles it " the 
foulest and most inhumane action of these times." *' Marbles," 
says he, ** which covered the dead, were digged up and put 
to other uses ; tombs hackt and hewn a-pieces : images or 

- ■■ ' y 

« Surrey, L 169. 
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representations of the defunct^ broken, erased, cut or dismem- 
bered: inscriptions or epitaphs, especially if they began with an 
* Orate pro animal or concluded with * Cujus anime pro- 
pitietur Detu;* for greedinesse of the brasse, or for that they 
were thought to be anti-christian, pulled out of their sepulchres 
and purloined."' To this mistaken zeal is probably owing the 
pitiless spoliation of the window of St* NichoW chapel, as 
we shall presentiy notice; and more certainly, the obliteration 
of some parts of the older inscriptions, and the entire removal 
of their ejaculatory labels. 

I am not aware of any material alteration in tiiis portion of 
the building, (unless we may regard as such the conjectured 
modification of its chancel,) before that formerly commemo- 
rated by a neat tablet, surmoimted with cherubs, supporting 
the arms of Bowyer and St. John, on the north wall of this 
chancel. The inscription informed us that the then altar- 
piece was set up, and tiie chancel wainscoted, railed in, and 
paved, at the sole charges of Mrs. Elatherine Bowyer, widow, 
in 1715. 

This altar piece, which is represented in one of Mr. Prosser's 
views of tiie interior of the church, remained imtil the recent 
alteration. It was of brown oak, the sober tint of which 
admirably harmonized with the subdued and chastened feeling 
naturally awakened in so interesting a locality ; and the light 
entering above it, fell with a peculiar softness on all those 
appurtenances to devotion, which usually surroimd the com- 
munion table. This screen was divided into tiiree compart- 
ments ; that in the centre was surmounted by a pediment, in 
which was the figure of a pelican vulning herself to feed her 
brood, and flanked by coupled pilasters, between which were 
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inscribed the Ten Commandments on two tables^ with cherubim 
in the angles above. Between these tablets, surrounded by a 
glory, was the tetra^-grammaton, ©EOD. The compartments 
on each side were ornamented with single pilasters, between 
which were the Lord's Prayer and the Belief. The communion 
table had the words, ** lift up your hearts," inlaid in front, 
and on its upper surface, surrounded by rays, a tripled triangle 
— a. very old and expressive symbol of the " trinaU triplicitie," 
existing in the Godhead. 

The chancel, as will be in the recollection of our readers, 
was subsequently rebuilt in a costly style, and ornamented 
with a splendid gothic window, entirely filled with stained 
glass, the mimificent donation of Mr. Capes. This window 
was executed by Mr. William Collins, of the Strand, glass 
enameller to her present Majesty, at an expense of about 
£AO0; but with the exception of three cherubs' heads in the 
upper range of lights, was entirely destroyed by the late fire. 
It was of four lights below, and contained well executed re- 
presentations of the evangelists. 

The first light exhibited a full length figure of Saint 
Matthew standing under a gothic canopy, with crocketed 
pinnacles, upon a pedestal superbly decorated and ornamented 
with a scroll, inscribed SbanC* iWattj^teUSf* The back ground 
was filled in with scroll work and foliage of the richest blue. 

The second, a companion figure, inscribed SbSHC* ilWatCttS : 
the back ground, crimson. 

The third, SbanC* 'iltttas : back ground, green. 

The fourth, ^BXltf^ ^oJanneJS : back ground, purple. 

The spandril and upper lights contained angels holding a 
variety of armorial bearings, amongst which those of the see 
of Winchester, and the Bowyer fanuly, were most conspicuous. 
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The NEW ALTAR PIECE of white marble was untouched by 
the fire^ and still remains in the chancel. 

The COMMUNION TABLE was of varnished oak : a glory in 
white wood occupied the centre, a black circle within this, 
containing a smaller glory, and tripled triangle. 

MONUMENTS IN THE NAVE AND CHANCEL. 

On a " blue stone," which is described by more than one 
writer, as situate at the entrance of the chancel, although 
placed at the western extremity of the centre aisle, was a 
brass plate, stUl preserved, with this inscription in black letter. 

I^ere Iget]^ burgeDr tj^e boifg of iWargaret Bobe, togfe to 
3|o6n Bote, teugfiter of JWattiefo lEtelrtte,** of Sbumg, 
gentelman, anDr j^aDf issue bs ^^ ^^0^ ^oj^n, b sonnes nvLts Hit 
DrauglbteTS, antf DfeceasseDf tj^e xxii Drage of ^ill, ^nno 
Bom(n(, 1582. 

There is a pedigree of this family in Vincent's Surrey Visi- 
tations, by which it appears that they had been long settled 
at Camberwell. Henry Dove, who married the daughter of 
Thomas Brereton, of Cheshire, fell in defending the cause of 
Richard, at Bosworth field. 

Above the inscription were inlaid the arms of Dove,^ im- 
paling KelleU^ 

' Aubrey says, " Kelean:** the original looks like Keleatt ; the last three or four 
letters having been altered ; but Guillim helps us to the correct orthography. 

* The family of Dowe, or Dove, of Camberwell, bore p. Chevron, azure and 
vertt 3 doves volant argent, beaked and legged gulei. Crest, in a chaplet vert, 
banded or, a dove proper. These arms were granted to John Dove of Camberwell, 
by Robt. Cook, Clarencieux, 23d January, 1572. 

^ Guillim describes them with genuine heraldic gutto. Argent, on a mount 
•proper, a boar standing sable ; unguled, coded and pifled of the field : about his 
neck, a flat chain, with a link at the end, or. '^ This coat," he adds, " was confirmed 
to Matthew Kellett, Esq., of Rypley, Suney,gent. by Tho. Hawley, Clarencieux, 
Oct i. 4, Ed. VI." 



A VIRTUOUS WOMAN. 
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On the same stone^ there was originally 
another epitaph, also in black letter. It had 
disappeared before the destruction of the 
church, but all the flaws are still visible upon 
the stone which remains among the ruins. 



[ArmsofDoTe] 



<$f sour d^ante prag for tj^e settle of i^ars ODj^antbets, 
tj^e toj^tc]^ DreceaseDf tj^e xxii Dfag of iDecentber^ In tj^c gear of 
out %or))( aSdtiy 1538. ODufus antme f ftkV ^m%. ^men. 

On one of the pillars north of the nave, there was an 
epitaph commemorating Mrs. Joanna Vincent^ who died in 
1654. Under it were the family arms,^ and the punning 
motto, Fincenti corona dabitur. The inscription had nothing 
remarkable to recommend it, if we except the pompous lines 
which originaQy closed it. 

What Solomon scarce found ^ was truly here 

And tyme to come will hardly find her peer ; 

For all the virtues now in one you find, 

One of ten thousand she excelled her kind; 

Her vertuous life if writ might t'all instruction give, 

To BE A WYFE, a mother, FRIEND, AND TEACH THEM HOW TO LIVE. 

An alexandrine has been compared to a wounded snake ; 
the last Kne here, is an American sea^rpent, and irresistibly 
reminds us of Swift's weU-known verse. 

*' I went to wann myself in Lady Betty's chamber because I was cold, 
*' And I had in my purse, seven pounds four shillings and sixpence, 
besides farthings, in silver and gold.'' 

Towards the centre of this aisle, though at some remove 

« SabUf 3 quatrefoils argent — ^Vincent. They were borne by Anthony Vincent, 
of Stoke D'Abemon, knight and sheriff, of Surrey, 12 Charles I. Impalement, 
Argent f a fess cheeky or, and $able ; on a chief gules, 3 estoiles or— Burges of 
Horley. 

* Prov. xxxi. 10. 
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firom its original position, was the effigy placed by Aubrey, at 
" the entrance of the chancel," and described as the figure of 
a man in a gown. It commemorates Michael, one of the sons 
of Richard Skynnety to be hereafter mentioned. {See Plate II.) 

f^(c lacet inigbell ^ftenntt^ Seno'ssus qui obift M^ Drte 
.^WJt'fir' anno ftni iWiU'mo act Ixxix bff cujus anime 

PTCIET' DEUS. AMEN. 

His brother WilUam had a gravestone at the foot of the 
chancel, inlaid with " the portraiture of a man in a gown and 
a woman:" but it seems to have been either removed, des- 
troyed, or hidden in some of the " improvements" which the 
church had imdergone. Aubrey gives the inscription thus,-^ 

ux' ei' pi quOn'm ?!lit(lUelmus o6(it i\ W mensfs ^ugussti 
^no Dr ni m occ Inxx biif . ({ftttorum animabus p'ptiet' l^tm. 

Several monuments noticed by our early topographers had 
disappeared before the destruction of the church, especially 
those near the chancel. The survey of London mentions one 
originally inlaid with the figure of a child in brass. The in- 
scription and effigy were both gone, and only part of the label 
remained, containing these words :— • 

" SbanttI Innocnttes orate pro nobfe/' 

These holy innocents are the children who fell victims to the 
merciless decree of Herod. To keep up the memory of this 
event, a day is appropriated to them in our almanacs : it is also 
called Childermas-day; probably &om the masses said for their 
souls. If so, it is singular enough that they should be invoked 
as intercessors, when they themselves stood in need of those 
benefits which they were to be instrumental in extending to 
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Others. Our ancestors never failed to implore in their wills 
the performance of numerous masses. Thus the infamous 
Cardinal Beaufort directs that ten thousand he said for his 
soul; and many others hequeath large sums of money to 
provide for the celebration of this service " for ever." A 
cheaper and more expeditious method by which it was hoped 
the same ends might be obtained, was sometimes resorted to, 
as appears &om the will of Wm. Ld. Berkeley, who died to- 
wardsthecloseofthefifteenth century. Reorders his executors 
to purchase a pardon from Rome " as large as might be had." 
The indents of a monument on the pavement near the 
chancel, from which the brass inlays had been purloined, might 
possibly have contained the effigy and ejaculatory petitions of 
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Thomas Stacy ^ one of the early vicars of Camberwell. Aubrey, 
however, in whose time the inscription was in Dr. Parr's pos- 
session, does not mention any portraiture. 

The outline shews the original figure to have been that of 
an ecclesiastic, as will be evident on comparing it with the 
effigy beside it, which represents one of the former vicars of 
Boxley, Kent — William Snell, who died in 1451. The in- 
scription was to this effect ;— 

Of gout iZDj^arite prag for tj^e Sboul of iWaister Wbomas 
Sbtacg, iWa«er of am, late Ftcar of tftfe ODJttrcS, foj^o 
ifeceaseDr tj^e xM"^ tfag of iWard^e^ tj^e gm of our 'Xorln 
nOrxxbtf. anH for tj^e joules of aSUIUam 33en8on ^ ^ix 
iWatt]^ ^I^omsony aDj^apIigms to tj^e saib iSlaster ^j^mas 
^tacg) on (Dj^ose Sboules ^u j^abc meres. ajniEN. 

Salmon • conjectures J&rom this mention of chaplains, that 
there were chapels of ease at Peckham and Hatcham. At a 
much earlier period,* the name of John Fauconer^ chaplain, 
occurs in conjunction with that of Edmund de Bameby^ then 
vicar of Camberwell. The greater probability, however, seems 
to be, that these first-named chaplains were attached to the 
chauntries of St. Nicholas and St. Mary, a custom not imusual 
in those days. 

On the walls of the chancel, at a telescopic distance over- 
head, and in the darkest nook the church afforded, were the 
four brasses next described, at the time of the demolition of 
the building. 

A memorial for Richard Skynner and his wife Agnes ^ which 



« Antiquities of Surrey. 8vo. 1736. 

^ In 27 Ed. iii. Thomas Doleshill assigned over to them his manor of Peckham, 
and all the lands and tenements in Camerwell, Peckham, and Dylewyshe, which 
he had by grant of John Stonore, knight, the elder. 
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has been the subject of much remark, in consequence of an 
error in the inscription, which places the wife's death in 1499, 
and the husband's in 1407. 

f^fc {actt laic'tts Sbfefiw^^^ rt glgn^s ux^ ri' qui qniVm 
aaintg obtft ivP ftfe Santtar*, a^ IBn? iW^ tctsbl\ ap£» too 
oWjt, b We JWartJ, f3P Unf i(W« cca Ixxxxlx* quorum 

ANIMABUS PROPICIETUR DEUS. AMEN. 

Lysons, after bestowing some curious conjecture on* the 
subject, has shown us that the husband was bound in a recog- 
nizance of one hundred pounds to his tailor sixty years after 
his reputed death; and Bray proves that he was living in 
1492, when he made a will, in which he mentions his wife 
Agnes. He is further of opinion that his death took place in 
1507, and that, consequently, the iQScription is misdated by a 
century. " If there had been no error in the dates," observes 
Lysons, ** it would appear that his sons William and Michael, 
who died in 1497 and 1498, survived their father, the one 
ninety, and the other ninety-one years ; and that John Scott, 
his son-in-law, who died in 1532, survived him 125 years." 
Strype says, " there must needs be some mistake," but offers 
no elucidation. The author of a work entitled " Human 
Longevity," thinks the inscription one of the most remarkable 
in this or any other country ! The age of Agnes Skyimer he 
sets down at one hundred and nineteen years, on the reason- 
able supposition that she was not likely to have married until 
she was twenty. 

This monument is very rudely executed, bearing in the 
clumsiness of the lines, and the contour of the figures, a 
strong resemblance to our earliest wood-cuts, and presenting a 
striking contrast to the comparative neatness and finish of the 
later brasses in this church (see the cut opposite). The 
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effigy of Agnes, with those of her children, and the inscrip- 
tion, were removed while the church was under repair in 
1807; and the first, through some culpable neglect on the 
part of the proper authorities, seems never to have been 
replaced. Aubrey, after describing the monument of John 
Scott, refers to this as " on other plates of brass adjoining," ^ 
by which it would seem to have been originally a table-tomb. * 
There were formerly escutcheons in both the upper comers, 
but' one of them was latterly missing, and the other placed 
over the husband though charged with his wife's arms — a 
plain cross. The labels had also been torn off; probably by 
the image-breakers of old time, 

Elizabeth, a daughter of this Richard and Agnes Skynner, 
became the wife of John Scott, whose monument adjoined 
that just described. It represented the figures of a man in 
complete armour, and a woman in the habit of the times, each 
praying at a fald-stool, with labels issuing from their mouths. 
Behind the wife were seven daughters, and behind the baron 
four sons. (See Plate III.^ The woman appears to be 
standing, but the man kneels as usual : 

OF YOUR CHARITE PT FOR THE SOULLE OF gjofin 

Sbcott t%qmx ^ om of tj^e l&uxom of o^ J&obagnge lorlr 
fbt Itsng's^ txs^tlbzx ttj^gcj^e ^]^n tottesgir tire bi\ dage of 
Sbeptemiet f tje xxiH\ gm of tje rtggm of ou^ Sbobagpe lor& 
Bgns Henrg t]^ buf antr P tire gere of our lord CEfod xb^ anto 

Wdi ON WHOS SOULLE GOD HAVE M'CY AND ON ALL 
CHRISTIAN SOULES. AMEN. 

The checquers which fill up the back ground of the monu- 
ment, probably have reference to the office held by the 
deceased. 



a Surrey, i. 169. ^ See ante p. 12L 
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In the upper angles of the stone were two escutcheons ; 

Over the sons. Scott ^ and Bretynghurst^ quarterly. 

Over the daughters. The same, impaling Skynner.^ 

The third of these translated brasses represents a man and 
woman kneeling at a table, on which are two open missals. 
Behind the first, are eight sons ; and at the back of the woman, 
three daughters. {Plate IV. Jig. 2.) Our artist has thrown a 
little variety into the faces, without serious- detriment to the 
integrity of the original, in which a similarity, perfectly 
astonishing, obtains amongst the members of this interesting 
family. The boys are certainly only men in " a smaller letter," 
and the girls as like their mother as a nest of toy-boxes are 
to one another. 

HERE LYETH BVRIED THE BODIES OF JOHN BOWYAR, 
ESQ., AND ELIZABETH HIS WIFE, ONE OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF ROBERT DRAPER, ESQ. THEY HAD ISSUE, 8 SONS AND 
THREE DAUGHTERS, AND JOHN DIED THE X. DAY OF 
OCTOBER, 1570. ELIZABETH AFTER MARRIED WILLIAM 
FORSTER, ESQ.d AND HAD ISSUE BY HIM, ONE SON AND 
ONE DAUGHTER, AND DYED THE XXVII. OF APRIL, 1605. 

In the upper part of the mommient are their escut- 
cheons : 

In the centre, quarterly, 
1st and 4th Bowyer.^ 



a (Argent), on a fess, ( sable, ) 3 boars' heads couped (or), 

* (Azure), on a fess dancett^, (o-fg^t,) 3 martlets, (gules.) They are figured 
exactly like ducks on the monument John Scott quarters these in consequence 
of his grandfather, William, having married Margaret Bretynghurst. 

<^ (Gules), 3 cross bows erect (argent), John Scott married a daughter of 
Richard Skynner, Some members of this family appear to have resided at Rei- 
gate early in the seventeenth century ; their arms occur on several monuments in 
the church there. Harl. MSS. 1046, fo. 22. 

d Whom she seems also to have outlived ; for a house adjoining the church- 
yard, is said, in 1615, to have been late in the tenure of Elizabeth Foster, widow. 
'-'Let. Pat. Free G. S. 

' (Or), a bend verrey, between two cotises (gules). " This coat," says 
Guillim, " pertaineth to Sir Edmund Bowyer, of Camberwell, in the county of 
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ALLIANCES OF THE BOWYERS. 




2. Braboume.' 

S. Boys.'' 

Crest, on a ducal coro- 
net, over an esquire's hel- 
met, a wolf? seiant. The 
mantling which surrounds 
the whole is executed with 
considerable freedom and 
boldness. 

On the left hand, over 
the sons are the arms of 
Botoyer, impaling six 
coats. 

1 and 6. Draper." 

2. Draper, another 
branch. ** 

3. Aucher.' The family of Aucher, Auger, Ayer, or Alsacher, 

Surrey, Xnight. The Bowjers of Leighthome bore the copses labh. Burhe't 
Ext. and Derm. Barm, p. 77. 

a {Argtnt) on a fesB humette (galei), three leopards' heada, cabOBsed on the monu- 
ment (or). This coat was confirmed by Sir William Segar, Garter, May 2, 1629, 
to Henry Braboume, aiiai Biabon, of London, descended &om John Brabourne, 
aliai Brabon, keeper of the mowed hawke to King Edward the Third. (Cutll.) 
They are quaiterad with Bowjer in consequence of the marriage of an early 
member of that family — John, of Shepton Beanchamp — with Joane Brabant, of 
Bruton. 

* (Argent), a ihevron («6te), between 8 acorns (guiet). The father of Joane 
Brabsnt, menUoned in the preceding note, married the consia and heiress of John 
Bojes, of Someraetshire. Hart. MSS. 1046,/».69. 

c (Or) on a fess between 3 annulets (piUi), two coTered cups (irf tkt JUld) ; 
between them a mullet for disdnction. On the Gunsborough monument (he; are 
blazoned aa " Argent on a fess gutei, a mullet of the first, and two cuppes or, 
between 3 annulets of the second." The farmer coat was coofirmed to Henry 
Draper, of Colebrook, in the county of Middlesex, gent, 14 Oct. 1571. 

^ {Argent,) 2 chevronelU, (miie) on each 3 martleta (of the field) between 3 
escallop shells (if Ike lecimd), 

• Ermine, in chief (mure), S lions rampant (or), " the coat armour of Sir 
Hewitt Aucher, of Bishophourne, in the county of Kent, Knight and BaroneL It 
was home by Robert Aucher, A.M., priest of Queen's College, third sou of Sir 
Anthony." 
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as it is variously vsritten, claimed descent jfrom Ealcheiy 
the first earl of Kent, and numbered amongst their ances- 
tors Walter Pitz- Auger, a noble benefactor to St, Saviour's, 
Bermondsey, Thomas Fitz-Aunger, lord of Losenham, in 
Kent, and Henry Fitz-Aucher, who was with Edward the 
First at Caerlaverock. A later scion of this house, as will be 
seen presently, married one of his daughters to Sir Edmund 
Bowyer, but they became connected with the Drapers at an 
earlier period, by the alliance of Thomas Draper, of Flintham, 
Notts., grandfather of the lady mentioned in the inscription, 
ynth. a member of this ancient family, described as " filia et 
haeres Auger ^ et uxoris eius fihae et haere de Ursmk.** On 
this monument, the arms, being executed in brass, are of 
course without their proper colours, but the same bearing 
occurs on the mommient of Agnes, daughter of Christopher 
Draper, knight, and alderman of London, who died in 1599, 
and is buried in Gainsborough church, Lincolnshire, distin- 
guished by the correct tinctures.* 

4. Urswick.^ The Auchers, as has just been shown, inter- 
married with this family. 

5, Fyfield.^ Robert Draper, father of the lady comme- 
morated in the inscription, married according to an old pedigree 
in the British Museimi, a " da : and co-heyre of Fyfield,^ • 
She appears to have been named Elizabeth, and was the eldest 
daughter of John Fifield, alias Lowe^ whose brother Ralph 
resumed the latter name, and gave it to his children.* 



• Topographer, 1790, p. 241. 
* Ermine, a fess cheeky, {argent and sable,) The Gainsborough monument 
and old pedigrees, supply these tinctures. 

« Per fess and p. pale, (vert) and (azure,) 3 acorns slipped, (or:) these arms 
quartering, Azure, 6 pellets, 3, 2, 1, are assigned to Fyfield in the last of the 
pedigrees above referred to. 

^ HarL MSS. 1463, fo. 4. « lb. fo. 87. 

L 
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On the right hand, over the daughters, is the impalement 
only. 

The fourth of the monuments to which allusion has been 
made is, that of Mathye Drapery and his wife. (Plate IV. 
Fig. 1.) 

They are represented kneeling at a low table with open 
books before them. 

I^m iBrtft btttieto tfit botog of iWatfigB" iBraper, esqufer, 
fDj^o foas margelir unto ^eno^ ^Slatfetotll) daugj^ttr of ^^Klltam 
^Slac&foell of 'SonlKO) e^qtuer^ and dgtlir toftj^out tesue tj^e 
m^^ Irage of 3ulg,te fte gm of our lord goi, 1577. 

A handsome escutcheon ornamented the upper part of the 
monument containing the six coats described in the account 
of the preceding memorial, as impaled with the arms of 
Bowyer, surrounded by a rich mantling, and surmounted by 
an esquire's helmet, supporting a buck's head, charged with a 
fess cotised between three annulets. 

On the left hand side above the husband, these arms impaled 
BlackwelL^ 

On the right hand, over the wife, the impalement alone. 

Sir Edmund Bowyer the elder, by his wiU dated 11th July, 
1626, desires to be buried in CamberweU church, directing 
his executors to erect " a tomb of alabaster, or white marble, 
and jet as they think fit," over his remains ; but no such 

« Mathye is frequently written for Matthew about this period, a variation arising 
probably from the old mode of spelling the latter name ** Mathue:" in this in- 
stance, however, it appears to have been a surname, as the Register mentions in 
1589, " Frauncis Mathie, dau. of Henry Mathie." 

^ Sence is probably an abbreviation of Cynthia, as I find this lady described in 
one of the Surrey Visitations, as " Senthea, dau. to Blackwell.'* HarL MSS, 
1561, fo. 59. 

« Within a bordure , paly of six , and , On a chief , 

a lion passant gardant . 
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monument is found. His directions are so express, that there 
would have been little difficulty in discovering it, had it 
i existed ; for it was to be placed " between the chancel and 

our Lady's chapel, where Mr. Scott is buried, in the place 
where the holy water formerly stood." In the repairs of 
I the church in 18S5, a tablet without any inscription was 

I brought to light, built into the south wall of our Lady's 

j chapel, which might possibly have commemorated Sir Edmund, 

though I know of nothing to recommend it to this honour, 
but its propinquity to the spot pointed out by the testator. 
It is copied in the cut facing page 160, ^. 2. 

It is not unlikely that some exception might have been 
taken by the executors, at the directions given for his funeral, 
which he requests may take place in the day time, begging 
also that he may not be " bowelled." . 

Weever in his " Funerall Monumentes," published about 
this time, says indignantly, " We see daily that noblemen and 
gentlemen of eminent ranke, office, and qualitie, are either 
silentiy buried in the night time with a torch, a two-penie 
linke and a lanteme, or parsimoniously interred in the day 
time by the help of some ignorant countrey painter, without 
the attendance of any one of the officers of arms whose 
chiefest support and maintenance hath ever depended on the 
performance of such funerall rites and exequies." 

Great indeed must have been the disparity between the 
modes of burial then practised, and those in use before the 
Reformation, when the peace of the defunct was supposed to 
bear a proportion to tiie pomp and mummery which distin- 
guished his " exequies." Chaucer, whilst he laughs at tiie 
foolish doctrine of "pardons from Rome all hote," seems 
almost inclined to think tiiat the terrors of purgatory might 
be mitigated, by the foundation of a chapel or chauntry — 
2l 
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" In some notable old city 

'' And nigh unto an high^ way, 

*' Where every wight might for him pray,'* 

This digression refers perhaps more immediately to our 
Lady's chapel; but as the chancel has been the burial place 
of the Bowyer family, and still belongs to their representative. 
Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, the discussion of the subject here 
is not irrelevaat. 

Against the south wall of the chancel, on a handsome marble 
monument, was the following inscription. 

In hopes of a glorious resurrection to eternall life by the 
MERITS OF JESUS CHRIST, here lyes buried y» body of dame 
HESTER BOWYER, late wife of SIR EDMUND BOWYER, of 
this parish, knt. and daughter of sir ANTHONY AUCHER, 
KNIGHT.« 

There was a happy sympathy betwixt y» vertues of yb soule and 

Y- beauty of Ye body OF THIS EXCELLENT DECEASED PERSON : SHE LIVED 
A HOLY LIFE, AND DYED THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS, DECEMBER Y' 
10, 1665. 

a good lyfe hath but a few days 
But a good name endureth for ever. 

Sir Edmund also (as he desired,) lyes here by his loving and 
beloved wife. likenes begat love, and love, happiness, true here, 
complete in heaven, where they reape the fruit of their faythe 

AND GOOD WORKS. He DYED Y* 27 OF JANUARY, 1681, IN YK 67 YEAR 

OF HIS AGE. 

TAM PIOS CINERES NEMO CONTURBET. 

Adjoining this monument was another, commemorating 
Anthony Bowyer, a member of the same family. The inscription 
styled him a " gentleman generally esteemed in his life-time, 
and imiversally well read, especially in the laws and constitution 
of his country, which gave him an equal aversion to tjrranny 

<> Sir Anthony Aucher, Knight, of Bourne, was the son of a gentleman of the 
same names, whose grandfather had acquired that estate from Thomas Colepepper 
in the time of Henry VIII. He served sheriff of Kent in 12 James I., married 
Hester, daughter and co-heir of Peter Collet, of London^ and died in July, 1637. 
— Dorm, and Ext Bar, pp. 27, 28. 
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and anarchy : he did justice, showed mercy, and was a friend 
to the poor." He married Katherine, daughter of Henry St. 
John, of Beckenham, and died in 1709. Over the inscription 
were the arms of Bowyer impaling St. John. 

Beneath this was a neat memorial for Lady Vemon» 

Here lyeth interred ys body of Dame Ann Vernon, 
DIED the 1st of March, 1627. 

Wife she was of Sib Robert Vernon, Kt., and Clebke of the 
Greenclothe to his maiestie, and mother of seven childben to 
her said howsband yett liuing. Her vertuous lyfe and godly 
END God grante that all may imitate that as she is departed in 
PEACE by God*s mercy thro' Christ his merits, they may all at 
the last day meet again in Joye, 

Over it was an escutcheon containing the arms of Vernon,'' 
impaling ^ 

The only other monuments deserving of notice in this part 
of the church, commemorated certain members of the families 
of Smyth and Windham, to whom the Bowyer estates in this 
parish have descended. Few famihes can boast a more 
honourable lineage than the Smyths: their antiquity, noble 
alliances, and large possessions, entitle them to rank amongst 
the first subjects of the realm. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sir Thomas Smyth, knt., was Secretary of State, in. 
which high office he was distinguished for integrity aud 

ability. ^ 

« 

Captain Charles Smyth, R.N., of Hill Hall, Essex, a 
lineal descendant of the Secretary, had a neat marble tablet 



^ Or, on a fess azure, 3 garbs. These arms are radically the same as those 
assigned to " Vernon of London, the blind machant-stapler, who died Noveb'r 
1616, sine prole, a great benefactor to the Marchant Tailors' Company." Harl, 
MSS, 1463, fo. 110. The Vemons came originally from a district of that name in 
Normandy, Their motto was Ver non semper vireU 

^ Sable, 2 chevronells uppermost braced in a fess ermine, between 3 lions' 
heads cabossed or, 

^ Hist, and Top. Ace. p. 5 
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against the wall of the chancel, the inscription on which stated 
that he was aa much respected for his integrity, as admired for 
skill and courage in his profession. He died in June 1792, 
and was buried at Camberwell. 

A handsome monument of " dove and white marble," com- 
memorated — 

John Windham Bowyer, of Camberwell, Waghen, co: 
York, and London ; son of William Windham^ of Earsham 
House, Norfolk, Esq. He died 15 April, 1780, aged 70. 

Mary Windham Bowyer, his wife, daughter of Joseph 
Windham Ashe, of Twickenham, Esq: Died 16*** May 
1789, aged 69. 

Catherine Windham, her sister, and several of their 
children. 

The monument was erected by Sir William Smyth, in 
1813. 

The chancel, with such alterations and repairs as were ren- 
dered necessary by the fire, still remains standing, as well as 
the robing-room adjoining, which sustained little injury. 
Baptisms, churchings, weddings, and funerals, are performed 
there as usual, though every other part of the building, 
excepting the bare foundations, has been removed. 



OUR LADY'S CHAPEL. 

The Soutli Aisle, which waa formerly sacred to the Virgin 
Mary, contained an image of that saint. Richard Skinner, 
in 1402, gave twelve pence for a light to bum before it; and 
John Henley," of Pecfeham, the lite sum in 1514. During 
the repairs of the church in 1835, 
a small niche was discovered beneath 
the east window of this aisle, and 
within ken of the officiating priest, 
as he sat in the gothic stall before 
alluded to. It was probably con- 
nected with some such image of 
supersdtious regard. 

By an old drawing now before me, 

this aisle appears to have retained 

its original appearance till the mid- 

HicheiQ"OurL«dj-iCb»p8i.- die of the last century, having its 

separate entrance, and being isolated on its east, south, and 

west sides from the main building. {See Plate \. jig. 1.) I 

have preferred giving it in fac-simile, as although sufficiently 

correct to admit of more finish, I was a&aid of destroying the 

integrity of its details. 

By the alteration of 1786, the westernmost part of this 
chapel was pulled down, and the wall at that end thrown out 
even with the tower. It was also carried back on the south 
side for the greater part of its length, the other portion, 
though moderm'zed in its appearance, being allowed to remain 

" For some account of the Hendley familj, see ante pp. 73, 74. 
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till the enlargement of 1825, when the entire plan of the 
original building was destroyed. 

MONUMENTS IN THIS AISLE. 

Edward Scott, whose effigy is described as " a man in arms," 
is buried in this aisle. " This gentleman" was " figured with 
a great long sword reaching to the ground hanging before him, 
fastened to his belt, and a lesser sword or dagger hanging on 
the right side of him." {See Plate V.) The effigy was inlaid 
in a large slab of grey-stone, in the upper part of which were 
originally two escutcheons, the indents being all that remained 
at the time of the destruction of the church. The inscription 
was as follows : 

OF YOR CHARITE PT FOR Y^ SOULLE OF lEMDatlT 

J&cott on' of s< soms of ^(ojbn J&cott tsqnwc tnWbt lEtrtoartr 
Hecessptr (ttt xxix^ trag of J&epte'&er ^n^ Isni jmcccaxxx buf 

on WHOSE SOULLE, & ALL XPC^N SOULLS JH'U HAVE 
MERCY. 

It has been inferred from the style of this figure, that 
it belongs to a much earlier period than is referred to in tiie 
inscription ; an opinion in some measure strengthened by the 
fact that Gough * gives an engraving from a brass plate for- 
merly in Hordle Church, Hampshire, which is a perfect fax;- 
simile of this monument, tiiough supposed to represent Sir 
Reginald de Clerk, who perished in one of the bloody battles 
fought between the rival houses of York and Lancaster. This 
idea, it is thought, derives some support from the appendages 
of the figure itself : the head recUning on what is by some 
conceived to be a saddle, and the feet being armed witii spurs. 
This " saddle," which is exactly similar to the supporter on 

« Sep. Mon. ii. p. 386, Plate III. 
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which the head of Edward Scott reposed, Gough takes to be 
" nothing more than a helmet," which placed under the head 
of sepulchral effigies, is commonly, though incorrectly, sup- 
posed to indicate knighthood, and no inferior rank." 

The figure will doubtless remind our readers of the gaunt 
yeoman in Branksome-hall. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel 
With belted sword and spur on heel ; 
They quitted not their harness bright 
Either by day or yet by night ; 

They lay down to rest 

With corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And tliey drank the red wine through the helmet barred.' 

The length of the shoe is worthy of remark. In former 
times this was often proportioned to the rank of the wearer, 
and hence, it is presumed, originated the proverbial expression, 
to live on a great footing. 

" In the wall over the said gravestone," says Aubrey,*^ 
"is another monument set up with these figures, — first an 
old man in a gown, and a woman in the habit of the times in 
the middle between them, and a man in armour looking west- 
ward." A later topographer describes it still more awkwardly 
as *^ the figure of an old man kneeling, and on the back 
of him, one kneeling in armour, and a woman in the same 
posture facing him." The features and venerable beard of 
the first-mentioned effigy bespeak extreme age, though it is 

' Mills (in his History rf Chivalry) represents that doughty knight Don Rod- 
rigo Trojas as lying upon his shield with his helmet for a pillow. Sir John Hon- 
tacute, knightf says, ** I will that a plain tomb be made for me with the image of a 
knight thereon, and the arms of Montacute, having an helmet under the head,** 
Richard Lord Po3mings, 1387, wills that a stone of marble be provided with an 
escutcheon of his arms, and a helmet under his head. (Nicholas Test, S^c,) 

* Lay of the Last Minstrel. ^ Surrey, i. 173. 
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most probably intended for John Scott, who could not have 
been old if he died in 1558.* 

John Scott the son and heir of John Scott, one of the Baeons 
OF THE Exchequer, being haried to Elizabeth the daughter of 
John Robins, merchant, of the Staple at Calais, had issue John : 
Rich: Edw: Will: Bartholomew: Acton. Being also maried to a 

SECOND wife ChIS, THE WIDOW OF JOHN SaNDFORD, HAD ISSUE MaRG I 
AND BY MaRG: BoRTON his 3*° WIFE HAD EdGAR AND SoUTHWELL, OP 
WHICH HIS NINE CHILDREN, BaRTHO : ScOTT HIS VH SONNE REPAIRING YE 
DECAYED RUINES OF THIS RIGHT WORSHIPFUL AND ANCIENT FAMILY RE- 
VIVETH THE MEMORY OF HIS DECEASED FATHER.* 

It is not quite clear how the last expression in this part of 
the epitaph is to be understood, as Bartholomew Scott had no 
children, nor did he set up this monument ; the probability is 
that with one or both of his two last wives, he had an ample 
fortune ; a circumstance the more probable, as " the heir of his 
lands," is spoken of in the second part of this inscription. 

The marble figure of Bartholomew Scott was very fine, the 
manly expression of his features being particularly worthy of 
remark ; that of the wife was less carefully executed, though the 
face was finished with considerable delicacy. {See PlateYI.) The 
inscription upon this part of the monument was as follows:—* 

Bartholomew Scott, Esq.^ and Justice of peace in the county of 
svrr*, having no issue of his body begotten, liveth notwithstanding 

after death by THE NEVER-DYING COMMENDATION OF HIS VIRTUES, BEING 

a valiant, wise, and religious gentleman, and leaveth behind him 
Peter Scott his nephew, the son of Acton Scott his brother, whom 

HE had carefully AND LOVINGLY FOSTERED UP FROM HIS YOUTH, THE 
HEIR OF THEIR LANDS AND THE HOPE OF THEIR FAMILY. ThIS GeNT : 
WAS MARRIED TO THREE WIVES, THE FIRST WAS MaRG : YE WIDO : OF THE 
RIGHT REVERe'd PrEL : AND MARTYR ThO : CrANMER, ArCH-BiSH OF 

Canterburie; ye 2 was Christa the widow of Laud, cit: of Lond°» 

Ye 3 AND LAST WAS MaRG : THE WIDOW OF WiLLlAM GaRDINER, ESQ. 

justice of peace in ye com of Svr/ 



« Bray, iii. 406. * Aubrey (i. 74) supplies thfc last word 

e Bray says he died in 1600, iii. 406. 
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This monument, though it has excited considerable notice, 

has elicited very little explanatory remark. If the inscription 
be correct in stating that Bartholomew Scott married the 

widow oi. Archbishop Cranmer, there is some difficulty in 

reconciling such a fact with the statements of his accredited 

biographers Fox and Strype. 

The " right reverend prelate" seems to have had two wives, 
the first of whom died in giving birth to her only infant, which 
died also. Strype says that the last was named Ann ; that she 
survived him, was living toward the end of Archbishop Parker's 
time, and for her subsistence enjoyed an abbey in Nottingham- 
shire. This statement he is very cautious in advancing ; but, 
says he, " we may give so much credit to a very angry book, 
writ against the execution of justice in England by Cardinall 
Allen." Foxe, the martyrologist, gives a different statement. 
By his account Cranmer's last wife was left altogether unpro- 
vided for, her husband having " sold hys plate and payed all 
his debtes, so that no ma' could ask him a grote, although 
thereby and by the spoyle of his goodes after his attainder, he 
left hys wyfe and chyldren improvided." She is by both repre- 
sented as a Dutch woman, and relative of Osiander's. 

John Scott, the baron, died in 24 Henry VIII., 153S, as 
appears by his monument in the chancel of Camberwell church : 
the probability therefore is that he was not married long 
before the year 1500, in which year we may assume that John 
Scott, his " son and heire," commemorated in the present 
inscription, was bom. Supposing him to have been married 
at the age of twenty-five, Bartholomew Scott, \As fifth son, 
could not have been bom until about five years later, or in 
1530; and would therefore be only twenty-five years old at 
the time of Cranmer's death, 21st March, 1555. This is, 
indeed, fully proved by the fact that Richard, the second son of 
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John Scott, and elder brother of Bartholomew, was only 
twenty eight.* Cranmer had been married twenty-four years 
to his second wife : so that supposing her to have been only 
twenty at the time of their luiion, which is exceedingly im- 
probable, as her husband was then more than twice that age, 
she could not have been less than forty-four at the time of his 
death, or eighteen years older than the ** valiant, wise, and 
religious gentleman," whose wife she afterwards became, ac- 
cording to this inscription. The fact, too, that Bartholomew 
Scott had afterwards two other wives, favours the idea of his 
comparative youth at the period of this, his first marriage. 
But it is far more probable that Cranmer's widow was about 
his own age, and must therefore have been verging towards 
three score years and ten^ when Bartholomew Scott became 
her suitor, which is extremely unlikely, especially if, as Poxe 
says, she was left penniless by her first husband's attainder, 
though it would certainly explain why she had no children by 
her second. 

Though it thus seems sufficiently clear that Bartholomew 
Scott was not married to the widow of Archbishop Cranmer, 
a few words may perhaps be offered in explanation of the 
statement made in the inscription. 

As Cranmer had been married twenty-four years, it is not 
imlikely that he left a numerous family, though only two are 
specially mentioned by Foxe.*^ Margaret might therefore have 

' See pedigree of the Scotts in Bray, iii. 406, and also his account of the 
descent of Camberwell-Buckinghams. 

^ It will be seen by collating the above dates, that Cranmer was sixty-seven 
years old at the time of his death : supposing, therefore, his wife to have been as 
old, and allowing with Bray, that Scott was married in 1564, his charming lady 
must have been seventy- six, and himself thirty-four. 

« " Hys wyfe was a Dutchewoman, kynne to the wyfe of Osiander, of whom 
he had a sonne and a daughter, bothe yet alyve : the daughter being maryed, the 
son beyng yet but yong." He however speaks afterwards of ** chyldren" being 
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been his sixth daughter. This relationship, written in the 
abbreviated style adopted in other parts of this inscription, 
would be expressed by the characters " vi day :" which being 
easily mistaken by the sculptor for " vidva," would be natu- 
rally englished " wido»" 

Strype mentions several individuals of the name of Cranmer, 
probably relatives of the prelate, who were living shortly after 
his martyrdom. Two of them were settled at Canterbury ; 
and of these, one was named Thomas. It is therefore just 
possible that the wife of Bartholomew Scott might have been 
the widow only of some person bearing the same names, and 
connected with the same locality as the archbishop, who was 
afterwards mistaken for him. 

Bray says that Bartholomew Scott's first wife was " Mar- 
garet Whitchurch, widow of Archbishop Cranmer ; " a para- 
doxical description which can only have originated in an 
attempt to reconcile conflicting testimonies on the subject. 
If the husband of this lady be clearly identical with the 
Bartholomew Scott mentioned in this inscription, all doubt is 
at an end, and the sculptor, or the writer of the epitaph, stands 
fully convicted of a gross blimder. But it is not unlikely that 
this error is merely an inadvertent omission, and that he 
should have written — " Margaret the wido of ( — Whitchurch^ 
and daughter of) the right reverend prelate." Foxe says that 
Cranmer left a married daughter, and it is not unlikely that 
she was the wife, and subsequently the relict of Whitchurch. 
More than nine years had elapsed between Cranmer's death, 
and the marriage of Bartholomew Scott,* which would afford 

left unprovided for, an expression which could hardly include his married daughter ; 
80 that there is reason to believe he had others, as Strype also leads us to 8up> 
pose. — See his Life ef Cranmer, B. iii ch. 28, pp. 417) 418. 

' According to the pedigree in Bray, which gives 29 Nov. 1564, as the date of 
this alliance— iii. 406. 
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ample time for all these chaages ; and as the lady could not be 
more than thirty-two years old, and was possibly younger, 
she would make a much more fitting wife for Scott than her 
own mother, who at the very lowest calculation could not have 
been less than fifty, and was very likely upwards of seventy 
years of age. 

Lastly, if we dispose of the statement credited by Strype, 
that Cranmer's widow was named Ann; and find another 
Bartholomew Scott, who was married to the Margaret Whit- 
church before mentioned; it is yet possible the inscription 
may be correct. Though extremely unlikely, Cranmer may 
have married a third time, and left a young wife named Mar- 
garet, especially if his widow were living towards the latter 
end of Archbishop Parker's time, as that prelate did not die 
until 1575. 

In the centre of the monument between these two inscrip- 
tions are the following lines :— 

Margaret the last wife of Bartholomew Scott, at her own cost 
erected this tombe to ye hapii meliforie of her beloved. 

The lower part of this monument was, up to the time of its 
destruction, hidden by the wainscot of the gallery, as indeed 
was the case with regard to almost the whole of it between 
the alterations in 1807, and the judicious repairs of 1825. At 
the latter period, our sketch was taken, and will therefore be 
found to embrace many details omitted in Mr. Prosser's litho- 
graph, amongst which the six shields beloW the figures may be 
particularized. 

These shields contain the following arms : — 

1. Scott.'' 



" As Bray has blazoned it Argent on a fess sa6/e, 3 boars' heads couped of 
the first. The heads are usually or ; and the probability is that the gold had in 
this instance flaked off. 
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2. BeJcewell.^ The great grandfather of the baron married 
into this family. 

3. BretynghurstJ* 

4. Welhech,^ It will be shewn how the Scotts were con- 
nected with this family, which was related to that of Muschamp ; 
though the arms might possibly have been assumed under the 
idea that the ancient houses of Bechwell and Welbeck sprang 
from one and the same stock. 

5. Shynnerf' quartering ' ^ 

6. Robins/ First wife of John Scott. 

On the upper part of the monument these arms are mar- 
shalled with a slight variation in the fifth coat, where the 
leopards' heads are substituted by leopards, passant-gardant. 

Sir Peter Scott had " a fair monument set in the south wall 
of the south aisle." The verses upon it axe deserving of 
notice for their unusual good sense and propriety. 

D: O: M. 

Here sleepes in hope of resurrection, the body of Sr. Peter Scot, 
Knt. who having lived desired and beloved both of his friends and 
neighbours, deceased the 28th of June, 1622, and in the 44 yeare 
of his age; hee harried Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edmond 
Kedarmister, Esqr. ; one of the 6 clarks of Chancery, and left 

behind HIH one SONNE AND THREE DAUGHTERS, WITH THEIR MOST SORROW- 
ful mother, who among other testimonies of a pious affection to 
his memory, consecrated this monument in her tears. 

Here might be praises, but he needs not them 
Such puffs the vertuous and the good contemn, 
For such are better pleased good to be 
Than to be called so ; and such was he. 
This then for ostentation raise we not. 
Nor out of fear his worth should be forgot, 

« Argent, on a chief sable, 3 boars' heads couped or, ^ See ante, p. 131, n. 6. 
c Argent, on a chevron gulet, between 3 lozenges sahle, as many martlets or. 
d See ante, p. 131, n. c. 

' P. pale, guUi and azure ; on a chief sahle, 3 leopards' heads cabossed, or. 
f P. pale, azure and argent ; a fess nebula counterchanged, between 3 red- 
breasts, proper. 
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But that the beadeb and the passeb by, 
Reflecting on his shbine of death an eye/ 
May mind theib own ; so neitheb will the cost 
Seem vain, ob the beholdeb*s laboub lost. 

Around it were six shields* 

1. Scott. 

2. iSco^^ impaling WelbecJc. 

3. Scott impaling Robins. 

4. Scott impaling Bekewell and Bretynghurst^ quarterly, 
6. Scott impaling Skynner. 

6. ScoU impaling Kedarmister.' 

On the lower part of the monument, hidden by the wains- 
coting of the gallery, there was another escutcheon.* 

In this aisle there was also " a plain tablet," with a long 
Latin inscription commemorating Peter Scott, LL.D. Canon 
of Windsor, and nephew of Sir Peter Scott, Knight; and 
his wife Margaret, daughter of William Bowles, and grand- 
daughter of Br. John Bonne, the well-known dean of St. 
Paul's. She died in 1681, at the age of 45. 

An adjoining monument bore this inscription : — 

M.S. 

Hebe lye the bodys of ROBT. WAITH, Gent. Pay masteb of y« Navy 
to King Chables y^ Second, who dyed on the 28th day of Oct. 1685, 
and of ELIZABETH his wife who dyed on y^ 13 day of Afbill. 1667, 
AND OF ROBT. WAITH, Gent, theib eldest son and heib, who dyed y^^ 
16th of Dec. 1686, in the 25 yeab of his age, and of ROBT. WAITH, 
Gent, his son, who dyed on the fifth day of Oct. 1686. 

Resubgemus. 

Near this there was a beautiful monument in white marble 
by Flaxman. It represented a scholar mourning over the tomb 
of a beloved master, and was thus inscribed : — 

« Argent, on a cross engreled sahUf 5 cinquefoils, or, 

* 2 Quarterly, 1 & 4 Azure, 2 chevronells or, between 3 bezants ; 2 & 3 Guhs, a 
saltire between 4 fleurs-de-lys, argent. 
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M.S. 

NicHO'^i Wanostrocht 

LL.D 

Obit 19 Novem 1812 

Etat 66 

discipuli ejus mgbrentes 

Hoc MONUMENTUM 
P08UERE. 

A few other memorials deserve mention. Towards the west 
end of this aisle^ on a plain stone — 

Underneath the pews, in this aisle, are two burial places of the 
FAMILY OF Mr. THOMAS HOOKE, of this parish. He died Feb. 26, 1699, 
and in which are interred his wife and two sons, Thomas and John, and 

their wives and several CHILDREN, AND GREAT-ORAND-CHILDREN, ONE OF 

WHICH DIED March 15, 1708, in the 25 year of his age. 

Adjoining it, on a handsome marble monument — 

Beneath this tablet lies interred the body of CHARLES HAMOND, 
Esq., a man whose courtesy of manners indicated to strangers a bene- 
volence, which was proved to his friends by sincerity, and his depen- 
dents by generosity. His happiness was so involved in that of those 
he loved, that from the cheerfulness of their hearts he seemed most 
to enliven his own. His pity was ever ready to soothe their sorrows, 
and his indignation to resent their wrongs. 

His extensive bounty was limited by a dread of ostentation, and a 

FEAR of error REPRESSED THE EXERTION OF HIS TALENTS, WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
instructed and ADORNED THE WORLD. SOME HOWEVER HAVE WITNESSED, 
AND LET OTHERS BY THIS TRUE MEMORIAL LEARN, HIS PATIENCE, HIS CON- 
SISTENCY, AND HIS FORBEARANCE, SUFFICIENT FOR EVERY TRIAL *. THEIRS, AND 
THEIRS ONLY, IS THE SAD PRIVILEGE FULLY TO APPRECIATE AND DEPLORE 
HIS LOSS. He DIED ON THE 14 OCTOBER, IN THE YEAR OF JLeSUS ChRIST 1807, 
AFTER A LIFE OF 59 YEARS ; THE INFANCY OF WHICH WAS SPENT AT SUNBURY- 
ON-ThAMES : THE MATURITY AS A MERCHANT OF LoNDON, LEAVING TO HIS 

CHILDREN ELIZABETH, ESTHER, ELTON, HARRIET, CAROLINA, 

AND CHARLES, THIS LAST INADEQUATE MEANS OF REQUITING TWENTY-THREE 
YEARS OF PATERNAL CARE. 

The Vicar's Window was much admired as a chaste and 
effective composition. It was of the Gothic form, consisting 
of two lights below — 

The FIRST contained a lozenge -shaped compartment, in 

M 
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which were the arms of Storie, executed in the antique 
style,* and surrounded by elegant scroll-work. This light 
was bordered with smaU ornamented panes of the richest 
crimson, purple, gold, and green ; and the whole semee with 
fleurs-de-lys, or. Under the arms, was the motto— 

Cotttage et cs^etante. 

The second light contained the initials I. G. S. interlaced 
in an elegant cypher, the letters being of the richest dyes. 
Border and field as before : motto — 

(Bum strntuo bittute. 

The spandril displayed two crests,* was bordered like the 
other lights, and had the date lltlSlCCCXt in the lower comer. 

Near this window were memorials for — 

Thomas Storie, of Camberwell, Esq., died 10th April, 
1794, aged 66. 

Captain John Storie, died 1796, aged 24. 

Eliza Jekyll, wife of the Rev. George Henry Storie, 
of Camberwell, died 5th March, 1825. 

This lady, her father and mother, by a singular coincidence, 
were each buried on the several anniversaries of their birth. ^ 



« Argent, a lion rampant, double-queued gules. On a canton azure, a fleur-de- 
luce, or, 

* Seven peacock's feathers proper, issuing from a ducal coronet. A demi- 
lion rampant, doubled queued, gules y langued azure, surrounded by a glory. 

* Account of St Giles's Church, pp. 8, 9. 
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CHAPEL OF SAINT NICHOLAS. 

The south aisle being dedicated to Our Lady, we may easily 
conceive a reason for the appropriation of this part of the 
church to St. Nicholas,^ the especial patron of virgins. 

Richard Skynner, by his will dated 1492, bequeathed the 
sum of eight-pence for a light to stand before the image of 
Saint Nicholas here. " At the further end (of the church) 
near the chancel," says Mr. Spence, " is a niche, where once 
stood the image of that saint, before whose eflGigy, tapers were 
constantly burning ; its form is elegant. Lower down, on the 
right, is a very curious stoup or receptacle for holy water."* 

But the palmy days of "Saint Nikolas his chapel" were yet 
to come ; and to the ancient family of Muschamp it seems to 
have been indebted for its chief embellishments. There were 
originally duplicate inscriptions in the windows requesting 
your prayers for the good estate of William Muschamp, 
esquire, and Agnes, his wife, which bore the dates of 1520 

" As the personal character and adventures of the Saint are often illustrative of 
the motives and intentions of his votaries, it may be well to state that Nicholas 
was not only the titular saint of virgins, but of boys ; and particularly of sailors. 
Such is said to have been his early devotion, that whilst at the breast he £!tsted 
every Wednesday and Friday. His principal miracle was the detection of an inn- 
keeper at Myra, who had cut up and pickled two little boys entrusted to his care, 
and who was in a pretty pickle himself when the saint expostulated with him. 
However there was no harm done, for the several members tumbling out of the 
brine-tub, re- united at the prayer of this holy man. The youths were afterwards 
educated at Athens, and turned out, as might have been expected, men of " good 
parts." The 6th December is dedicated, in our almanacks, to this saint. 

* Some account of the church at Camberwell, in Arnold's Mag. of Fine Arts, 
Vol. iii. N. S. p. 36. We had noticed these niches, but are not quite so con- 
fident with regard to their former uses as our author. 

M 2 
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and 1538. From thia circumstance it has been conjectured 
that the east window was 
erected about that period; 
we shall, however, pre- 
sently point out some ana- 
chronisms, which render 
this improbable. The ob- 
tusely pointed windows, on 
-J the north side of this cha- 
; pel, are shewn in our fac- 
' simile of the old engraving 
by Peak, and the wood- 
cut at page 1 15. When 
the walls were lidd bare by 
the fire which destroyed 
this venerable fabric, the 
sm. — Stone frame-work of these 

CFomuofoldHidMW windawi.) ,. . , 

wmdows was distmctly 
visible from the interior, siuTounding the outlines of those 
substituted in the repairs of 1799. 

The eastern window resembled in its contour those arches 
which separated the nave of the church from the side-aisles, 
differing very considerably from the low-crowned windows 
just described. It was divided by stone mullions into three 
lights below, unbroken till ^ey reached the spring of 
the arch, where they terminated in trefoil-heads. From the 
crown and spring of these alternately arose five other mullions, 
dividing the upper portion of the window into four principal 
compartments ; the whole arrangement being completed by 
spandrib and a few irregular interstices. 

From the various additions and alterations subsequently 
made in this window, it is not easy to describe its original 
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appearance, though we derive considerable assistance from an 
old print of it just before its removal in 1799. 

The four upper lights seem to have each contained the 
figure of a saint, probably intended for the Evangelists. Sus- 
pended from the neck, and held by both hands, each figure 
bore an escutcheon ; the blazon of which, conmiencing with 
the first, or left-hand shield, was as follows :— 

First. Muschamp,^ The family of Muskam, Musco- 
campo, or Muschamp, is of great antiquity and eminence. 
The name of Muschamp occurs in " the table sometime in 
BattaUe Abbey," containing the names of the Conqueror's 
retinue.* Henry the First gave the barony of Wollover, in 
Northumberland, to Robert de Musco-campo, or Muschamp. 
From him descended another Robert, who, in the reign of 
Henry the Third, was reckoned " the mightiest baron in all 
these northern parts."*' But of this family, the issue, male, 
appears to have failed; as Camden says, "the inheritance 
soon after was divided and shared among women;" so that the 
name, as regarded this chief branch, became extinct. Thomas 
Muschampe, sheriff of London in 1464, " buried at St. Mawd- 
lin's, in Milk-street,"^ is the first upon record who bore the 
same arms as the Camberwell family. 

An old pedigree in the British Museum, gives this account 
of some later branches : 

" William Muschamp^ of Camberwell, in com' Surr' maried 
to his 1 wife, the da: of Scott ^ but had no issue by her." By 
the " wydowe of Nynnes^^ his second wife, he had two sons, 
Rafe and John; and by his third lady, who is described as 



• Barry of 6, or, and gvXu, The northern family bore "iliure, three butterflyes, 
ar%tn.t ;'* a pretty allusion, probably, to the name — Mtuco-campo, moss- field. 

* Stow. Chron. Eng. 157. « Camd. Brit. 861. 
^ Harl. MSS. No. 1464, fo. 152. 
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" da : of Harmaiiy' four more, Itichard, Edward, Thomasf 
and Xpofer, or Christopher, who removed to Carshalton, was 
made baron of the exchequer, and died in 1679.* 

Itichard remained at Peckham, as did also his son, grand- 
son, and great grandson, who were all named Francis, and are 
all described as of that place.^ 

Thomas, who is styled " citizen and goldsmith of London," 
married Catherine, " da : of Lovday,^ and had issue two daugh- 
ters ; Jane, married to Tho. Crymes, of London, and Stisan, 
married to Henry Tappesjield, citizen and merchant of 
London. ^ 

The arms figured in this pedigree are those of Muschamp 
and Welbeck, quarterly, as they appeared in the windows of 
Camberwell church, with the distinction of a martlet or on 
the first red bar. The crest, however, differs. It is a feline 
animal, standing on a wreath, gorged with what appears to be 
a huge cravat, or handkerchief, and signed with a martlet on 
the left shoulder. Another pedigree, in the same collection, 
explains the intention of the " arms-painter ;" the words, " a 
musk-catt proper," being written against it. This is obviously 
a dainty conceit, having reference to the old family name, 
often written and pronounced MusJcam. In the second of 
these pedigrees, a corrected figure is drawn beside the original 
one,^ as little was known of the animal intended to be repre- 
sented, beyond its name. " That creature which men call a 
mus-cat, or mush-^at^^ says a cotemporary writer, " doth 
much resemble a roe, both in greatness, fashion, and hair, 
excepting that it hath thicker and greyer hairs ; the feet, also, 
are hooved ; and in the province of Cathay these cats are 



« Lysons i 98. * Harl. MSS. 1046, fo. 62. 

^ Harl. MSS. 1463, fo. 43. ^ Harl. MSS. 1046, p. 62. 
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found."'' This is a much more correct description of the 
Thibet musk (moschus moschiferus) than we could have ex- 
pected to find at so early a period. TiU nearly a century 
later, the popular notion, foimded on the name musk-ca^, 
assigned to it the characters of the feline tribe ; and indeed 
the improved figure in this drawing pourtrays the very proto- 
type of Southey's Tomlemagne. 

Second. Comberworth.^ These are marshalled with the 
arms of Muschamp, and other Camberwell famiKes, in one of 
the Surrey pedigrees of Crymes.*^ 

Third. The figure occupying the third upper light in the 
print referred to, does not harmonize with the others ; it is 
only a half length, terminates abruptly, and bears a strange 
medley of arms, so small, confused, and indistinct, as to baffle 
the research of Lysons, who has not attempted to describe 
them, concluding, very reasonably, that they do not belong to 
the family.^ This seems to have been the figure replaced a 
few years since in the middle wuidow of the north aisle ; and 
previous to its destruction, I was sufficiently fortunate to 
decipher the following bearings. Though the escutcheon con- 
tains thirteen coats, I do not imagine, from the strange mode 
of marshalling them, that they immediately relate to more 
than three families ; the four coats, on the dexter side, to the 
husband and his alliances ; and the nine impaled with them, 
to his first and second wives, and their several connections. 



« SvMfi, Spec, Mund. Ed. 1635, p. 463. 

^ Cheeky ovy and gules, on a chief argent, a lion passant gardant, mble, 

« Karl. MSS. No. 1046, fo. 61. 

^ I am confirmed in this idea by a reference to the arms figured in the pedigrees 
of Muschamp, supplied by the Surrey Visitations. Of the eight coats there given, 
not one, excepting, of course, the first, agrees with those in the window here de- 
scribed. They are, 1. Muschamp. 2. Welbeck. 3. Agmondesham. 4. Dela- 
plank. 5. Everard. 6. Pelham. 7. Pelham. 8. Willoughby. Harl. MSS. 
Nos. 1046, fo. 62, and 1561, p. 38. 
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Husbands Four coats, borne quarterly.* 

First wife. Five coats, comprising the wpper half of the 
impalement, and probably consisting of her father's arms,' im- 
paling those of her mother, borne quarterly.*^ 

Second wife. Four coats occupying the lower part of the 
impalement, and consisting of her father's arms,** placed 
between those of his three wives, the first* being on the 
dexter ; and the second-^ and third' on the sinister side of 
the escutcheon, one above the other. 

The figure bearing these arms, as restored, with some alter- 
ations and discrepancies, forms the frontispiece to our descrip- 
tion of the " Church of Saint Giles." The same disparity 
which exists between this saint and his fellows, holds also with 
regard to the " heraldries " he supports. In the other upper 
lights these consist of single charges, whilst here the coats are 
collected together to the number of thirteen. There seems, 
therefore, little doubt, that the figure was introduced from 
some imknown source, when the window was restored after 
the spoliation referred to in a subsequent page ; the original 
" evangelist " having been irreparably injured on that occa- 
sion. 

Fourth. The fourth of these saints bore the arms of 



« 1. GuUt, on a chevron or, 3 lions rampant table, 

2. Gules f on a chevron argent, a lion rampant sable, 

3. Argent, 7 mascles, 3, 3, 1, gules, 

4. Axure, on a fess or, an annulet sable : in chief, 2 lions' heads cabossed or, 
^ Vairy, a fess gules. 

« Quarterly. 1. Or, 3 water-bougets sable. 2. Barry of 5 and azure. 

3. Gules, a chevron or, between 3 cross-crosslets sable ; in chief, a or. 4. 

Azure, 3 bucks tripping or, 

^ Gules, 2k bend or, between 3 cross-crosslets, sable. 

* Barry of 8, or, and azure ; over all, an eagle displayed gu2es. 

^ Vairy. 

^ Or, 3 chevronells guUs, 



- ^— ^^— ^- - - — -*- ^^*^y r -« " i^A"™" 
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Welheck ;^ Thomas, the father of William Muschamp, men- 
tioned at page 163, having married into that family. 

The first lower light contained in the upper part, an 
angel holding a shield, with the arms of Muschamp and Wei- 
beck, quarterly. These arms, set in a patchwork combination 
of glass, and surmounted by a head belonging, before its 
canonization^ to one of the kneeling figures hereafter men- 
tioned, had been placed in the easternmost window of this 
aisle. This figure, as restored, forms the frontispiece to my 
account of " Our Ladye's Chappell." 

Below this angel, and occupying about two-thirds of the 
entire light was " an ancient figure in the glass of a lady 
crowned, her golden hair hanging about her shoulders, with a 
sword in her left hand, the point downwards." Strype thinks 
it was intended for Queen Elizabeth on her first accession to 
the crown, when executions, so rife in the former reign, were 
happily stopped. Bray, on whose visit the upper part only 
was visible, does not think this a happy conjecture; and 
Lysons is most probably correct in supposing it to represent 
Saint Katherine, If, indeed, the dates in the window, already 
referred to, afford any criterion as to the time it was set up, 
the opinion hazarded by Strype must fall to the ground, as the 
virgin queen did not come to the throne till many years 
later. The head, now in the possession of Samuel J. lilley, 
Esq., of Peckham, exhibits no resemblance whatever to the 
hard masculine features of Elizabeth. It is exceedingly well 
designed, and really admirable for the roundness, delicacy, 
and finish of the face; and has, moreover, a peculiarly 



« Argent, on a chevron gules between 3 lozenges sable, as many martlets, or. 
These arms are sometimes, though incorrectly, assigned to Naylor ; in two early 
pedigrees of the Muschamps, they are appropriated to Welbeck. The Welbecks 
of Derbyshire bear the lozenges gules. 
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chastened expression, the eyes being cast down as if employed 
in reading, as St. Katherine is usually represented, being 
described as a lady of uncommon erudition. Whether, in 
this instance, she had a book resting on the hilt of her sword, 
we axe not able to decide ; the only remnant of her portraiture 
as described by Bray, and figured in the print referred to, 
being too imperfect to warrant us in settling the question. 
Enough, however, has been transmitted both by pen and 
pencil, to satisfy us that the figure was really intended for 
St. Katherine, who is usually drawn in the attitude, and with 
the appurtenances of this personage. We know, moreover, 
that she was the saint and patroness of spinsters, and model 
of christian philosophers, and hence might be aptly chosen to 
preside over so numerous and interesting a progeny of young 
men and maidens, as occupied the lower part of this window. 

Still lower in the same light were the figures of a man 
kneeling at a faldrstooly and ten sons behind him, all in 
gowns ^ — a " fruitful branch" from the Muschamp stock. A 
portion of one of these figures, placed latterly in the eastern- 
most window of the south aisle, is represented on the opposite 
page. Another, as has been remarked, prefaces our account 
of St. Mary's chapel, and some others axe engraved in the 
fixst edition of Lysons, published in 1796. 

In THE THIRD LOWER LIGHT, the Counterpart of this family 
was originally placed. They axe described as " o woman 
kneeling at a faldstool, and ten daughters behind her^^ 



" Aubrey i. 166. His notes relating to Camberwell must, for the most part, 
have been taken earlier than 1673, the date referred to in his pre&ce, as he not 
only describes these figures in their complete state, but gives the precatory ex- 
pressions on the brasses of John and Edward Scott, and of Michael, William, and 
Richard Skynner. 

* Aubrey i. 166. 



CONJECTURES RESPECTING THEM. 



[Fragment fbnn MiuchjuDp^s wlndov.] 

Although the author of " Ecclesiastical Topography," thinks 
that the inscriptioii formerly in this window, appropriates the 
smaller figures to the family of William Muschamp, Lysons is 
of opinion that some of the portraits belong to the Scotta, as by 
his first wife, William Muschamp had no issue ; and though he 
was afterwards twice married, there is no reason to suppose that 
the number of his children amounted to twenty." Indepen- 
dently of this circumstauce, the heads did not appear with 
respect to age or character of expression, to bear the relation 



' Six sona 01U7, and no daughters are noticed in the pedigree referred to at 
page 153 ; a pioof, if any were wanting, of the little dependence to be placed on 
the inonymouB, but certuiUy ingenious, author of " Ecclesiaatical Topography," 
to whom fiirther reference will be made. 
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of parent and child* One of the men in the back ground, 
who appeared as old as the principal figure, Lysons imagined 
to be John Scott, baron of the exchequer, and supposed some 
of the others to be his sons. 

Over these, and corresponding to the representation of St. 
Katherine, on the other side of the window, was a full length 
figure, which has received no notice from any previous writer 
whom I have consulted. From a fragment in the possession 
of Mr. Lilley, she appears to have been habited in a white 
flounced cap, though the disc by which her head is encircled, 
establishes her claim to saintship. It was probably intended 
for St. Anne, the wife of Joachim, and mother of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Above this figure, as in the opposite compartment, was an 
angel holding a shield with the arms of Muschamp and Welbeck, 
quarterly, impaling two other coats, borne also quarterly, 
which I presume to be the same afterwards restored to the 
westernmost window of this aisle, and occupying the shield 
borne by the piecemeal figure preceding our accoimt of this 
chapel. They are represented in the opposite engraving, and 
were quartered on the sinister side of the escutcheon, the first 
and fourth being probably those of Appleton;^ the second 
and third, more certainly those of HarmondeJ* 

• The arms of Appleton are thus described : — Argent, a fess engreled, (origin- 
ally plain) iahle, between 3 apples, leaved and slipped proper ^ The Norfolk family 
bore the apples, guUi, the leaves and stalks vert ; and the Appletons of the West of 
England, Or a fess between 3 apples vert. (Dorm, ^ Eit, Bar, p. 13.) The 
bearing of the Camberwell family most nearly resembles the first of these, though 
it differs somewhat from all — the apples are slipped, but not leaved, and the fess is 
plain. Lysons calls them pomegranates: they will do for either, though'perhaps the 
tincture is in favour of my conjecture. 

^ Argent, a chevron tabU, between 3 perukes proper, says Lysons. The chevron 
was gules, and the perukes were table in this window, where I made my notes : the 
former had probably been changed, as was the case with another in the arms of 
Naylor, in the same escutcheon, which was azure and quite plain : the original 
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The Apyltons, or Appletons, are supposed to be descended 
from an ancient Norfolk family. In the reign of Henry VI. 
Katherine, widow of William Dorset, granted to William 
Apulton, and Agatha his wife, all the lands and tenements in 
Camberwell and Peckham, which she had in right of Henry 
Bekewell or Beswell. ** These are supposed to have been located 
near the junction of Camberwell with Peckham, and to have 
formed part of the manor of Camberwell, properly so called. 

The Harman, or Harmonde family, were connected with 
the Muschamps by the marriage of William Muschamp with 
a third wife, Elizabeth Harman, {see page 154.) The name 
|^annonlK09 in black letter, and the date 1639, were replaced 
in one of the windows of the south aisle, where they remained 
at the time of the fire. Over them were the arms of Scott, 
with a crescent azure, in chief ; and the crest, * a boar's 
head couped gules, apparently of comparatively recent 
execution. 

It will be perceived that no description of the centre 
LOWER light has been given. I know, in fact, nothing certain 
respecting it, imtil it was filled by the arms of Bond^ and 
Povey** quarterly, in 1678; but it is not unlikely that the 
arms and crest ^ described as occupjring, at a later period, a 

— ■ ■ ■ 

with its three martlets, in their proper colours, I saw afterwards in the possession 
of Mr. Lilley. The perukes, too, were so strangely figured, as to be generally 
mistaken for helmets, an idea favoured by the fact that some later hand had 
scratched visors upon them. 
« Claus. 31. H. VL 32. 

* The Scotts of Camberwell used two crests, — a brasier, chafing-dish, furnace, 
or beacon, surmounted by a cone of flame, proper ; and a boar's head couped, 
pierced behind with a phson. Is it probable that the first bore any allusion to the 
&te of Cranmer, with whose relative they claimed alliance ? 

^ Argent, on a chevron sahU, 3 bezants. 

^ SahUf a bend engreled, between 6 cinquefoils or. 

• It is incorrectly described, if intended for the Muschamp crest, as a wolf or 
tiger, seiant on a ducal coronet Our idea of this centre light, as originally set up, 
is given in Fig, 1 of the engravings fronting the preceding page. 
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position in one of the ruyrth windows of this aisle, was originally 
placed here. These arms are Mmchamp and WeJheck quar- 
terly ; impaling two other coats unknown, borne also quar- 
terly. » The duplicate inscriptions before referred to, seem, 
in their perfect form, to have been as follow :* 
In the east window ; 

ORATE PRO BONO stattt Kttfl'mf ittittcjamp armfgerf et 
^gtutts UXOR dtts anno Bomlnl mccccxx. "" 

" In the north window ;"** 

ORATE PRO BONO STATU WUVxoi ifMttStfiamp ARMIGERI 
ET AGNETIS COnSOttlS EJUS ANO Bn'C. 1528. 

It has generally b6en supposed that this window in its 

^ Argent, on a chevron gules, between 3 mascles uibUf as many martlets or. 
GuUs, on a fess sahle, a mullet between 3 acorns or, 

^ If we may credit so much of a work entitled " Ecclesiastical Topography/' 
published in 1811, and descriptive of a hundred suburban churches. This work 
quotes '' a manuscript formerly in Lord Landsdowne's library, now in the British 
Museum," as containing a copy of this window in its perfect state, " in a collec- 
tion of arms, monuments, and inscriptions, chiefly made by Nicholas Charles, 
Lancaster Herald, in 1610." The note appended to this reference directs to *^ MSS. 
Landsdowne, 923, fol. 23," which contains an abstract of Dr. Bentley's Seven 
Philosophical Sermons against Atheism; and extracts from Hooker, Pearson, 
Barrow, and Burnett ! I have confronted the reference in the work itself with the 
several indices, not only of the Landsdowne, but of the Harleian MSS., and am 
compelled to think the whole an impudent forgery. In the first of these there are 
but two volumes referred to under the article " Arms," — Nos. 260 and 830, which 
appear at all relevant to the subject; but they contain no such collection as that 
cited by the author of Ecclesiastical Topography. In the Harleian MSS., under 
the name '^ Charles, Nicholas," several volumes are indicated, but nothing occurs 
in any of them under the title given above, or in any way tending to the same pur- 
pose. The one that comes nearest to it is No. 1463, which has been thoroughly 
searched without success. I have, therefore, copied these inscriptions, as given 
by Aubrey, availingmyself of the ingenuity displayed by the Author of Ecclesias- 
tical Topography, in supplying the probable omissions according to the hint 
thrown out by his predecessor Lysons. They are printed in a different character 
from the genuirte text 

* In 'Eccl. Top, 1528, is given as the correct date ; but Aubrey is confirmed by 
Lysons (i. 73.) 
<* Aubrey, i. 166. 
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original state, was set up early in the sixteenth century, but 
for the reasons given in the subjoined note,** this could not 
have been the case. 

Such then appears to have been the eastern window of this 
aisle, embellished, as we have shewn, with 



« 



panes of quaint device 



*' Innumerous of stains and splendid dyes, 
*' As are the tiger-moth's deep damask*d wings ; 
'' And in the midst were thousand heraldries 
** And twilight saints with dim emblazonings." 

In this state it probably continued for some time after the 
monument of the " lovely Jane" was set up against its northern 
wall ; and often, probably, the gaudy sunlight falling on this 
silent effigy, has imparted to it the same appearance as that 
presented by the thoughtful Madeline, so graphically pour- 
trayed in Keates' " Eve of St. Agnes." 



' Although the arms in the first and fourth upper lights were those of Mus- 
champ and Welheck, separately hlazoned, the two immediately beneath them con- 
tained the same coats, borne quarterly, exactly as they are represented on the 
brass of Thomas Muschamp, and which certainly form the proper bearing of that 
individual, who did not die till more than a century after the date assigned to this 
window. In one instance this bearing impales Appleton and Harmonde, borne 
also quarterly ; a clear proof that the escutcheon is not that of William Mus- 
champ, who had three wives, of whom Harman was the last, and would, therefore, 
have impaled their arms on each side of his own. 

The arms of Comberworth, which occur in fk^ second upper light, are mar- 
shalled with those of Crymes, in one of the Surrey Visitations, but have no place 
in the achievement of the Muschamps. It is, therefore, fair to presume that this 
was a connection to which the last-named fiunily was introduced through the mar- 
riage of Crymes with Jane, the daughter of Thomas Muschamp, towards the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

I do not, however, mean to say that no part of this window is of earlier date than 
these arms. The large figures of St Katherine and St. Anne, the kneeling effi- 
gies, and the inscriptions, all bespeak a period prior to the Reformation, though 
these precatory expressions certainly suppose the death of the parties on whose 
behalf they plead. 
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" As down she knelt for heaven's gnce and boon, 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest ; 
And on her silver cross, soft amethyst. 
And on her hair, a glory like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel newly drest. 
Save wings, for heaven." 

The era of the civil wars produced disastrous results to the 
memorials in this church, as well as elsewhere. The same 
reckless iconoclasts who defaced several of the brasses, made 
sad havoc with this beautiful vrindow, breaking and despoiling 
many of its ornaments. Much, however, was saved from their 
ruthless phrensy ; and it is not unlikely that we axe indebted 
to Sir Thomas Bond for its restoration to the state in which it 
is represented in Plate VII. Towards the close of the last 
century, it was still an interesting object, though far from 
retaining its original beauty and unity of design. Our print 
shews the accession made to it in the handsome armorial 
achievement of Bond, which bore the date 1678, (not 1672,) 
and which probably supplanted the mutilated arms of Mus- 
clupnp, supposed to have filled this portion of the window 
previous to the time of the " pseudo-conscientious crop-eared 
knaves" of the Commonwealth. 

It will be recollected that this escutcheon of Sir Thomas, 
had been restored with the addition of a crest, which has been 
supposed to be that before described as belonging to the 
Muschamps.** The proper crest is a winged demi-horse azure, 
signed vnth 6 stars, or. The whole was surroimded by rich 
mantling, inclosing a baronet's helmet. 

In our engraving, the upper part only of the figure of St. 

• At page 154, I have described the correct crest of the Muschamps ; — ^a musk 
cat proper, standing on a wreath ; which is very different (from the one above 
referred to. I am of opinion that it is the identical crest already mentioned as 
originally occupying a place in the window of Sir Edmund Bowyer's house at 
Camberwell, and referable to that family— «ee page 71. 
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Katherine remains perfect, the kneeling male effigies are dis- 
arranged, though all the heads exist ; those of the females have 
been removed from the third to the second light, and reversed 
so as to look in the same direction as the men, which accounts 
for their being so represented in the fragments engraved by 
Lysons.** The angel, and the full-length figure in the third 
light, are much mutilated, and many of the fragments of glass 
are formed into patchwork groups and borders. The com- 
pleteness of the arms of Bond favors the idea that the 
spoliation of the other parts of the wdndow preceded the year 
of their erection. 

The vault under this aisle was the burial place of the Mus- 
champs, and the subsequent lords of the Peckham estate ; but 
it contains no memorials of interest previous to the com- 
mencement of the last century. It was imtil recently entered 
by displacing a slab in the exterior buttress, which on the 
demolition of the church, was found to communicate also by 
a stone-stair case, built within the buttress, to an upper gallery, 
leading, possibly, across the chapel, to the old rood-loft. Or 
it might have been a private, perhaps a secret entrance, con- 
trived when popery and protestantism were struggling for the 
mastery, by the Romanist families, who for a long period 
enjoyed the Peckham property. 

Near the north-east comer of this aisle, their was a monu- 
ment consisting of a niche, enclosing the effigy of a female 
kneeling at a low table. The recess containing it was oma^ 
mented with carvings of fruit, flowers, and emblems of morta- 
lity, gilt and coloured. The hands and lower part of the 
table were gone, but it was otherwise perfect. The %ure was 
rescued from the ravages of the late fire, but. is in so friable 

« 1 Ed. 1796. 

N 
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a state, that it can scarcely be touched without injury : it is, 
however, in contemplation, to procure a cast irom it, that a 
fac-simile may be set up in the new church. 
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This monument commemorates Jane, daughter and coheir 
of Thomas Muschamp, of Peckham, who died in 1604. Her 
first husband was Thomas Grimes^ or Crymes. He was the 
son of Richard Crymes of London, and is described as of 
London and Peckham, in the county of Surrey; with the 
additional information that " he was a habberdasher ;" pro- 
bably in the stricter sense of the expression, and not merely 
a liveryman of that company. For he does not appear to 
have borne arms until after his alliance with the Muschamps, 
as they are radically the same vrfth theirs,** and have this 
memorandum appended in the manuscript, where I found 
them — " Given by Robert Cooke Clarencieux, to Thomas 
Crymes, cittizen and habberdassher of London, 4® Jime, 
1573."* He died before 1590, ^^ leaving a son of his own 
names, who was afterwards knighted, and made justice of the 
peace for Surrey. ^ She was afterwards married to Sir 
Thomas Hunt, of Lambeth Dene, knight, as he describes 
himself in his last will and testament, wherein he desires to be 
buried at Folkham, Norfolk, " in my church, where a monu- 
ment is there made already. And the next sabbath-day," 
says he, " I would have Mr. Parson to make some good sermon 
to the auditory who come to church." Amongst other bene- 
factions to the parish of Camberwell, he left the sum of 
2L 13*. 4d. annually, to be laid out in bread for the poor on 
Sundays. His will is dated 28 April, 1625, and the terms of 
his bequest are as follow : — " I give to the vicar and chiu-ch- 



" Barry of 6, ar, and gule»f (these are the Muschamp arms,) with 8 martlets, 
of the first, two on the second, and one on the fourth bar : a chief nebula, argent 
and azure; allusive probably to the ancestral claims of Crymes being in nubibtis. 
Crest, a martlet vert. In the lower part of the same folio, this coat is marshalled 
with those of Muschamp, Comberworth, Bredinghurst, and Welbecke. 

^ Harl. MSB. 1046, fo. 60. ^ Compare dates on monument. 

rf Harl. MSS. ut sup: and No. 1561. 

2 N 
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wardens of Camberwell, to the use of the poor, fifty-three 
shillings and fourpence a year for ever." The payment of 
this legacy is charged upon four houses in Kent-street, three 
of which only are now remaining, Nos. 91, 92, and 93. It 
has been usually appropriated to the purchase of six twopenny 
loaves, distributed every Sunday in the church. The payment 
of this bequest was for seventy years suffered to fall into 
arrear, but by the professional assistance of Mr. lilley, the 
clear sum of one hundred and forty-five pounds was recovered 
in 1811, and passed by a vestry held 26th March, 1812, to 
the credit of the church-rate. 

Over the monument were the arms of Hunt^^ and below it, 
a shield, of lozenge form, once ornamented, probably, with 
those of Muschamp. 

The inscription is as follows : — 

LO ^ MU8CHA*8 STOCK A FRUITEFULL BRAUNCH DID BR'nOE 

Adornde w't vertves fit for Lad's bright, 
Sr Thom*s Hunt o* may dayes pleasant spr'no 
posest y* fr*we<? y^ was his sovles delight 
H*s LOVLY Jane had to sones by Tho's Grim's esq' 

And daughters three 
W't wealth and vertvs met for they'r deore' 
Whe' twise VII year' VI monts X dayes wer spe' 

I' WEDLOCK bands AND LOYALL LOVE* DELIGHT 
NOVEMB* TWELFT' DAYE THEN SHE WAS CONT^^T 

This world to leave and give to God his bight 
HiB 60 three years fvll, complete and ended 
HiR sou* TO God ; to £ar* hir corp' comended. 

1604. 

Aubrey mentions a brass commemorative of Thxymas Mus- 
champy a second-cousin, probably, of this lady, as situate 

o Per Pale, Argent and SaJbU^ a saltire counterchanged ; on a canton of the 

second, a lion passant gardant of the first. 
* Bray has " Jo : Muscham'p's ;" and Aubrey, ** Lamus* chast stock." 
^ Aubrey prints *' fruit," supposing the reference to be to the children instead 

of the wife, who is here called **J'ro\De" a word of similar import with the Dutch 

vrow. 
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on the north wall, on a plate of brass, in a marble in the 
north aisle, ^ in capitals ; with this inscription : — 

Hbre lyeth bvribd y' body op Thomas Myschamp Gent : yongbst sone of 
Francis Myschamp Esq. He married Elizabeth the daughter of Thomas 
Nayler of Standish in the coynty of Lancaster Gent, who departed this 
life in certaine hope of a ioyfyll resyrrection, the third day of May 
Anno Domini 1637. 

For whose pioys memorie, Euzabeth his loying wife caysed this memoriall 

FOR his REMEMBRANC. 

Over it was inlaid an escutcheon bearing Muschamp and 
Welheck quarterly, boldly etched on brass; and, singularly 
enough, the colours are correctly distinguished by the lines 
employed. In the alternate bars of the Muschamp arms, and 
the lozenges in those of Welbeck, gules is expressed by 
strongly-marked perpendicular lines ; and sahUj by an equally 
bold rectangular cross hatching. 

On a gravestone, described by Aubrey as ** eastward" of 
Mathye Draper's, which was " set in the south wall of the 
chancel," there was originally a brass plate, which had disap- 
peared before the destruction of the church, with this inscrip- 
tion: — 

Here under lyeth the body of FnANas Muschamp Gentleman who de- 
ceased the 20 August 1612. 

On the same stone were commemorated his daughter Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Pearse, and their " dear son George ;" the 
former died in 1694; the latter in 1685. 

The spandrils of the late eastern window were ornamented 
by James Wahhj esq., F.S.A., with his arms, crest, and motto 
— Sbpwo ttUlfota— in richly stained glass. The date 1828 was 
in ihe lower part of the light. 



« It was afterwards reniOYed to the floor, where it remained at the time of the 
fire. It has been preserved uninjured. 
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THE TOWER. 

The tower, previous to the repairs of 1799, was of solid 
stone, roughly squared, and strongly cemented. In taking 
down the remains of the old portion after the fire, some of 
the blocks appeared honey-combed, and others fretted away, 
as if by long exposure to the action of water ; but the whole 
was so firmly compacted, that the labour of removing was 
much greater than could have been anticipated. 

In the repairs alluded to, the upper part of the tower had 
been removed and substituted by brick-work. Its original 
appearance will be readily conceived of by a glance at Plate I. 
Jigs. 1 and S, and the wood-cut on page 115. 

The eight bells destroyed in the fire were of no great anti- 
quity ; the oldest of them having been put up little more than 
a century ago. The inscriptions on them were as follow : — 

Mr. James Butler, Nich. Baker, Rob. Symes, Rob. 
Butcher, Committee-men for makino these bells, 1717. 

R. P. FECIT, 1717. 

R. Phelps made these 6 bells, 1717. 
R. Phelps made me, 1717. 

R. P. FECIT, 1717. 
R. P. FECIT, 1717. 

Thomas Lester made mee, 1743. 

Thomas Lester made mee, 1743. 

Lester and Pack, fecit (sic) 1758. 

In the belfry were three inscriptions, commemorative of 
certain feats performed upon these bells ; the first stating that 
on the 29th January, 1798, the Junior Society of Cumberland 
Youths rang in this steeple **a true and complete peal of 
grandsire tripples;" and the second, that the St. James' Society 
did the same on the 12th October, 1829. The third claimed 
a still more honourable distinction for the ringers of St. 
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Saviour's, Southwark, inasmuch as they had accomplished 
"a true and superior peal, composed with 190 bobs, and 50 
singles, and was the first peal ever rung on these bells of that 
composition." Then followed the names, emblazoned in 
school-masterly style, of all who took part in this illustrious 
affair, as weU as those of the vicar and churchwardens, albeit 
they were perfectly guiltless of either bobs or singles. 

The turret approached towards a miniature representation of 
the elegant spire of St. Dunstan's-in-the-east, and was sur- 
moimted, by way of vane, with a copper scroll, having a pen 
passed through it ; respecting which a story made the round 
of the London papers shortly after the fire. Though pretty 
generally believed, it had no foundation in fact ; as must have 
been evident to all who had witnessed the entire destruction 
of the turret, and even of the bells themselves. The para- 
graph stated that, on Saturday the 13th February, six days 
after the fire, one of the workmen employed in clearing away 
tie rubbish had found the scroll entire ; and on opening it, 
d scovered that it contained certain manuscripts written with 
tie identical copper pen that formed the other part of this 
"phane."**. The story is well told, and deserves a record in 



* Manuscripts found in th£ Vane of Camberwell Church. — Saturday 
afbmoon, as one of the workmen engaged in clearing away the ruins of Old Cam- 
bexvell Church was sorting the contents of a basket containing old lead, iron, &c, 
for sale to various purchasers, he found, among other relics, the vane that had for- 
merly adorned the church steeple. It was formed of sheet copper, and was intended 
to represent a roll of paper, having a pen of somewhat lengthy dimensions run- 
ning through the centre. Curious to see how such a thing had been constructed, 
the workman, on picking up the roll of metal, proceeded to break it open, when, 
to his surprise, he found it really what the artist had intended to represent — ^a pen 
and paper case. The interior was found to contain three scrolls of paper and a 
large card. On one of the papers is, " This Phane was giU by John Jtugustile 
Foulder, November 27th, 1797 (iEtot) 17 years. P,S, WroUthis with the point of 
his Phane." On another paper is, *' John Foulder, sen., wrote this with the pen in 
lovember, 1797 ;'* and on the third piece we read, John Gallington, November 
7thf 1797." On the back of the card is the following announcement : — ** This 
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these pages, if only for the elegant and probable etymology it 
suggests for the word vane or fane, as applied to a weather- 
cock. The Grreek pkanes, or manifestation, was especially 
used to signify the embodiment of an invisibility — an avatar 
or incarnation of divinity, for example ; and has, therefore, a 
peculiar propriety when employed to represent an apparatus 
which embodies or renders visible, the winds of heaven. 
The turret-bell was thus inscribed : — 

Thomas Young, Parish Clerk. 
Thomas Mears, of London, fecit. 

1791. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH. 

On the night of Sunday the 7th of February, 1841, a fire 
broke out in the church, by which it was completely destroyed. 
It appears to have burst forth in the neighbourhood of th« 
organ-loft, and to have first excited the notice of the policemai 
on duty, who instantly communicating with his superiors, the 
necessary measures Vere promptly put in execution. The 
Rev. the Vicar was immediately on the spot, and succeedel, 
at considerable risk, in rescuing the books and documen;s 
deposited in that edifice. 

The venerable structure was soon completely enveloped |n 
the flames ; and from the time that elapsed before any effec- 
tual measures could be taken to suppress their ravages, it be- 
came evident that nothing of consequence could be saved. 
The destruction was mournfully complete. The turret, even. 



Phane was made by Robert Broad, toorkman to Mr, Whaites, and wrote this with the 
pen, November 27th, 1797, aged 38 years," From which certificates it appears 
almost evident that the use of copper pens was antecedent to that of steel. Thq 
implement thus handed down to lis, with specimens of its capahilities, is a foot and 
a half long l^Mom. Herald, 18 Feb, 1841 . 
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fell a prey to the devouring element, and the bells' were so 
melted, that when washed from the ashes, the metal was 
found in granulated fragments, scarcely larger than peas. 
The brasses were saved ; but the mural monuments, with the 
exception of the figure of Lady Hunt, fell from their places, 
and were entirely consumed, or rendered so friable, by the 
action of the fire, as to be reduced to powder on the slightest 
touch.. The magnificent chancel window, with the exception 
of three cherubs' heads in the upper lights ; and, in fact, all 
the stained glass in the church was melted, and ran together 
into nearly colourless masses. All the fittings up and fix- 
tures, including the organ, the pulpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk's desk, were reduced to one blackened mass; and the 
roof falling in, nothing but the bare and scorched walls 
^remained when day broke upon the melancholy spectacle. 
The hands of the clock stood at half-past eleven, indicating 
the time at which the fire reached that part of the building. 
The annexed engraving (PZa^e VIII.) will convey a sufficiently 
correct idea of the appearance presented by this interesting 
structure after the fire. The view was taken from the south- 
I west, near the gate leading to the Grove, expressly for this 

work. 

The untimely devastation of this venerated building, occa- 
sioned, as might be expected, a great sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood, and for some days after the catastrophe, carriages 
were seen in unusual numbers rolling towards the ruins, 
amongst which a few of the more sentimental visitors were 
allowed under proper restrictions to remain. 

So promptly were the necessary arrangements made for 
carrying on the duties connected with the church, that on the 
Monday morning, whilst the fire was still preying on the 
remains of the fallen rafters, two weddings were celebrated in 



% 
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the robing-room, which remained untouched; and notices 
were soon after posted throughout the parish^ stating that 
baptisms, marriages, and churchings, would be performed as 
usual. After the lapse of a few days, it was annoimced by 
handbills that divine service would be conducted every Sunday 
in the morning, at the Collegiate, and in the afternoon, at the 
Green Coat School. 

A vestry was subsequently called for Friday evening, the 
19th February, to consider and determine upon the proper 
steps to be taken for rebuilding and reinstating the parish 
church. So large a meeting assembled, that it was foimd 
necessary to adjourn it to the dining-hall of the Workhouse, 
and a great deal of unnecessary excitement prevailed with 
regard to the circumstances connected with the fire. The 
Reverend the Vicar presided, and by his usual firmness and 
candour, preserved sufficient order to allow the business of the 
evening to be gone through with general satisfaction. 

It appeared that the sum of £3,600 had been for some 
time insured upon the property; and this gave rise to the 
enquiry why, after the considerable outlay which had lately 
taken place, the amount had not been increased. It was 
also insinuated by another parishioner, that a sort of gun- 
powder-plot had been concocted for the destruction of the 
church : that on the night of the Thursday evening preceding 
the fire, lights had been seen in the vault : that the church- 
wardens apprised of the fact, had knocked for admittance, and 
had at last succeeded in obtaining it, when they found a very 
Guy Fawkes in the act of firing the building. 

Mr. Churchwarden Pew condescended to answer the 
inuendo, stating, that having accidentally met Mr. Thomas, 
one of the other churchwardens, on the night in question, he 
accompanied him to church, and found the man employed to 
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superintend the flues just where he ought to have been, in 
the act of attending to them. He further stated^ that it was 
quite clear the fire originated in these flues, which were very 
crooked; and accessible with great difficulty: that a beam 
actually came in contact with the part where the fire origi- 
nated ; and that the directors of the office in which they were 
insured, were so satisfied that the calamity was purely acci- 
dental, that the loss would be paid on the day following. 

It was then resolved that a new church should be built ; but 
when a grant of £20,000 for the purpose was proposed, an 
amendment moved by Mr. Brett, was put, and carried after a 
stormy discussion, to this effect — 

" That in furtherance of the foregoing resolution, a Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider— 

1. " The amount of money necessary to be raised ; 

2. " As to the best mode of raising the same ; 

3. " As to the best mode of appropriating the sittings 

after the church shall have been built ; 
" And to report severally on such matters connected with 
the subject as may be deemed expedient." 



After a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting broke 
up at ten o'clock. 

The Committee appointed imder this resolution, proceeded 
expeditiously with their labours, and a second vestry was 
called for Friday the 26th March, to receive their report, 
when a resolution wa« moved by Henry Kemble, Esq., M.P. 
tending to set aside all that had been done, thanking them for 
the trouble they had taken, but intimating that the reference 
of the former vestry did not embrace the whole object con- 
templated. 

To this Mr. Brett moved an amendment, the main object 
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of which was to place the new church upon the same footing 

as dissenting places of worship, thus ceding the question of a 
rate, and bringing it at once under tlie voluntary system, 
A poll of the parish was demanded and allowed, on these 
two questions ; and the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
following, were fixed upon for recording the votes of the 
parishioners. The result shewed a very large majority in 
favour of Mr. Kemble's motion, arising principally from the 
wealthier residents each possessing a multiplicity of votes: 
the individual minority being very insignificant. 



THE CHURCHYARD. 



From time to time various additions have been made 



to the original churchyard (a), as will be 
seen by the annexed plan. In 1717, 
it was enlarged by the gift of Mrs. 
Johana Cock, who " for her love of the 
church," conveyed to the then vicar on 
behalf of the parish a considerable 
** piece or parcell of ground, taken out 
of the close or parcell of land called 
the vineyard."(6) Sixty years subsequent 
to this enlargement, it is described as 
scarcely sufficient to ** accommodate^^ 
the increased population of CamberweU. 



Church Street. 




[Plan of Churchyard.] 

The following in- 
scriptions, engraved on stones placed in the south and east walls, 
give the history of the remaining portions. 



Southn 

This ground (c) was purchased, inclos'd, and consecrated, at 
the expense of the parish. 
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ANNO, 1803. 
Rev. George Sandby, Vicar, 
Josh. Monk, 1 
RoBT. Curtis, > Churchwardens. 
Thos. Turk, J 

East. 
This ground (d) was purchas'd, inclos'd, and consecrated, at 
the expense of the parish. 

A.D. 1825. 
Rev. J. G. Storie, Vicar. 
William Law, ^ 
Richard Billiter, I Churchwardens. 
George Guyatt, J 

In Aubrey's time there was a yew in this churchyard, pro- 
bably planted by John Bransden, a gardener, who was com- 
memorated in an inscription on some pales surroimding it. 

There are few memorials of interest in this cemetery, 
though some may claim notice, as illustrative of the history of 
the parish, or as exhibiting certain peculiarities of composition. 

The Gardinersof Feckham, possessed the manor of Basyngs, 
and were connected with the Scotts by marriage. One of 
them had a tomb here " of larger size than ordinary," with 
an inscription admirable for its majestic simplicity. 

HERE LYETH BURIED 

SIR THOMAS GARDINER K^ 

THE SERVANT 

OP 

JESUS CHRIST. 

Lysons says he died in 1632. 

The familyof Cock, who held four-fifths of the manor of Cam- 
berwell-Buckinghams, have a vault close to the spot on which the 
south-west comer of the church abutted. In it were buried — 
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Walter Cock, Esq. justice of peace for Surrey. He died 

5 January, 1712, aged 52. 
Mrs. Johana Cock^ bis relict; died 18 August, 1762, 

aged 86. 
Walter Cock, Esq. 18 January, 1776. Aged 68. 
Peter Cock, Esq. justice of peace for the county. Died 

12 April, 1737. Aged 35. 
The Honourable Mrs. Letitia Cock, his relict. Died 

25 April, 1769. Aged 71. 
Trevor and Peter, sons of Peter and Letitia, died in 

infancy. 
Letitia, their eldest daughter ; died 2 Feb. 1783, aged 60. 
Mary, their fourth daughter, who married Robert Trevor, 

Esq. son of Lord Viscount Hampden^ and died 5 March, 

1798. Aged 65. 
Robert Trevor, Esq. her husband. Died 19 Oct. 1785. 

Aged 56. 
Elizabeth Trevor, their daughter. Died 14 January, 

1795. Aged 21. 
Dame Johanna Kelly, late Cock, died 25 March, 1774, 

aged 71. By whose direction her family vault was 

thoroughly repaired. 
On the tomb are sculptured the family arms and crest.« 

Three of the former vicars of Camberwell have memorials 
here ; the Rev, Richard Parr^ Ichabod Tipping, and Robert 
Aylmer ; the substance of their epitaphs is given in a previous 
page. 

There are several handsome sarcophagi belonging to opulent 



« Quarterly 1 and 4 , 3 trefoils . 2 and 3 , 3 fishes naiant . 

Impaling , a crescent . Crest, a cock standing, regardant — . The 

stone figure which now forms the sign of the Cock public house on the Green, is 
said to have originally surmounted one of the gate-piers of their mansion. 
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and influential families resident in the neighbourhood; which, 
however, possess no peculiar claims to notice. The handsome 
tomb of Samuel Brown Tufnel, of Norwood Green, Mid- 
dlesex, Esq., and one of His Majesty's justices of the peace 
for the county, forms a conspicuous object in the older part of 
the church-yard. The family of Tufiiel is of considerable 
note and antiquity, Richard Tufnel^ of Monken Hadley, 
Middlesex, having been M.P. for Southwark in 1640. 
In the newer part of the church-yard a handsome tomb 
covers the remains of the notorious democrat, well known as 
"Equality Brown," of Peckham, — 

In memory of TIMOTHY BROWN, ESQ., who died on the 4th 
September, 1820. Aged seventt-six. 

A few others may, perhaps, be worth transcribing. 

1. A ponderous tomb, erected apparently in the spirit 

which dictated those lines on Sir John Vanburgh : — 

'' Lie heavy on him earth 1 for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee 1 '' 

On the upper part of this monument is a small escutcheon 
charged with three pheons ; * the inscription is not easily 
legible : 

G. ARNOLD, ESQ., Alderman of London, who obtained an 

independent fortune with unsuspected integrity, and enjoted it with 
hospitality, beneficence, modesty, and ease. Beside the solid worthiness 
OF his character, he had the happiness to possess such a serene simplicity 
of manners as would have made even a bad man agreeable. Party itself, 

FROM HIS honest STEADINESS TO HIS OWN, AND THE NATIVE CANDOUR AND MODERA- 
tion of his mind, forbore its rancour with regard to him. 

After a long enjoyment of uninterrupted health, chferfulness, and 

TRANQUILLITY, IN THE MIDST OF BUSINESS : He DIED AS EASILY AS HE HAD LIVED, 
FOR ALMOST WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS INDISPOSITION, ON THE 23rD OF JuNE, IN THE 
YEAR 1751, THE 60tH YEAR OF HIS AGE, AFTER HAVING WITH HIS USUAL DOMESTIC 



" Guillim gives as the anns of Arnold : guUs^ 3 Pheons org. on a chief of the 
aecondf a bar nebule azure. 
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EASE, £NTBBTAIN£0 A SOCIETY OF HIS OLD FRIENDS, UV. RETIRED FAMILIARLY 
FROM THE FEAST OF LIFE, AND PASSED GENTLY FROM TUIS WORLD TO A BETTER. 

To HIS DEAR MEMORY THIS TOMB WAS ERECTED BV HIS AFFECTIONATE RELATION, 

JOHN SARGENT, as a small testimony of the gratitude, esteem, and 

TENDERNESS WITH WHICH HE REGARDS IT. 

2. Near the east end of the late church, on a handsome 
tomb: 

Sacred to the memory of HENRY SMITH, ESQ., formerly op Wilton 
House, Somerset, during the last 39 years an inhabitant of this parish, and 
A merchant of the City of London. Devoutly thankful for the enjoyment 
of many blessings during a long life indefatigably devoted to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of a numerous family, venerated for his loyalty, 
integrity, and social virtue, and rich in the affection and esteem of 
EVERY Relative and Friend, he resigned his being to the Almighty 
Giver on the 3rd October, 1826, in the 83rd year of his age. 

On the other side the monument are these lines : — 

Sacred to the memory o/" Henry Smith, Esquire, 

who departed this life Oct, 3, 1826, 

in the QSrdyear of his age. 

As in due season ripe, prone Jails the ear of corn. 

He died — but yet again in glory to he bom ; 

For when Eternal Spring awakes the wintry world, 

Shall this reviving grain, at Heaven^ s behest unfurVd 

Thro' all redeeming love, to life immortal rise 

And bear his golden sheaves in brighter worlds and skies, 

Mr. Smith was formerly a Captain of the Honourable 
Artillery Company ; and in conjunction with his friend the 
late Sir Bernard Turner, whom he succeeded as Major, con- 
tributed greatly to improvfe its management. He resigned the 
majority in 1787. During the late war he was honoured with 
a commission as Colonel of the Camberwell Volunteer corps. 
He was also one of the Directors of the Bank of England ; 
which office he retained till within a few months of his death. 

3. Under a plain ledger tomb are deposited the remains of 
the Right Honorable Sir Alexander Thomson, Lord Chief 
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Baron of His Majesty's Court of Exchequer, and one of His 
Majesty's most honorable Privy CounciL He died at Bath 
the 15th of April, 1817, aged 72. 

To the following character of him, extracted from the 
Taimton Courier,* it may be added that he was a brilliant 
wit. 

" He possessed the most refined taste in the purest sim- 
plicity. He had a clear, vigorous, and comprehensive under- 
standing, and a mind deeply imbued with elegant and useful 
knowledge. The urbanity of his manners was but the over- 
flowing of his heart. In his judicial capacity his knowledge 
was extensive and accurate, his penetration acute, his judg- 
ment sound, his impartiality imdeviating, his attention vigi- 
lant, his eloquence simple and manly." 

4. On James Blake, "who sailed round the world with 
Captain Cook.'* 

The boisterous main IVe traversed o'er, 

New seas and lands explored, 
But now at last, am anchored &st 

In peace and silence moored ; 
In hopes t' explore the realms of bliss> 

Unknown to mortals here ; 
And haven in a heavenly port 

Great God ! to praise and fear. 

5, Another. 

The world's a city, full of crowded streets, 
Death is the market-place where all men meetj, 
If life were merchandize, which men could buy. 
The rich would live ; the poor must die. 

The first line is a plagiarism from Quarles :•■ — 

" The world's a laVrinth, whose anfractuous ways 
** Are all composed of rubs, and crookt meanders." 



'April 2^, 1817. 
O 
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The others are taken from " that excellent old ballad of 
Death and the LadyT 

6. On Mary, the wife of Mr, Thomas Densham : — 

WtU tried through mam/ a varying yeor^ 
Set Mary to the grave descend ; 
Pious, affectionate, sincere, 
Of every Jriendkss namey the friend. 

The lines in italics are copied verbatim from Dr. Johnson's 
lines on the death of Mr. Robert Levet:— 

Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name, the friend. 

7. In memory of John Goodall, who departed this life 
June 22, 1815, aged 75 years :— 

He was — ^but words are wanting to say what ; 
Think of an honest man— and he was that ! 

A near relation of Sterne's Uncle Toby. 

This verse is evidently modelled after Quarles — 

" But would'st thou know what's heaven ? — I'll tell thee what — 
^' Think what thou canst not think, and Heaven is that ! " 

8. Another: — 

Here lyes the clay 
Which t'other day 
Enclosed Snead Hughes . . . 



Is fled and left her dog behind. 

Dissolved 

Ob . . Jan, . . ^tat* . 



9, The lines to the memory of Mrs. Voguell are far 
above mediocrity: — 
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Say, then, did bounteous Heaven dispense 
Such beauty, wit, and social sense 

To meet an early doom I 
How soon the purest soul is fled 
To join the visionary dead 

And share the silent tomb. 

Fond man tliy vain complaints give o'er, 
Frail as the blossom of an hour. 

Thy shadowy term is given ; 
Yet God his favorite votary knows. 
Contracts the span replete with woes. 

And calls the saint to heaven. 

10. On the tomb of Mr. E. F. Bean, one of the family 
who died at sea, is thus bewailed : — 

Beloved and constant friend, of heart sincere, 
Of manners gentle, mind discreet and dear, 
Tho' round thy tomb no gaudy trophies shine, 
Tho' foaming billows form thine only shrine. 
Yet shall the muse the grateful voice extend 
To tell the virtues of a generous friend. 
Firm in thy friendship, steady in the cause 
Of truth, and faithful to all honour*s laws ; 
Open to all, thine heart unbounded sprung 
To aid, assist, with kindest, gentlest tongue ! 
Remember here the spirit takes its flight 
To bliss immortal in the realms of light 1 

11. The following lines, on an infant, are adapted from 
Lord Palmerston's verses " on the death of his wife." 

But yet, remembering that the parting sigh 
Ordained this babe to slumber, not to die ; 
The parting tear we checked, and kissed the rod, 
And not to earth consigned him, but to God. 

12. Two children are thus prettily commemorated in an 
inscription attributed to the late Rev, Cornelius Neale : — 

Sweetly the rose-buds opened in the wild, 
And spread their little leaves, and grew, and smiled ; 
Death marked the treasure to the desert given, 
Claimed the fair flowers, and planted them in heaven. 

o2 
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Near the foundation of the tower of the old churchy without 
any memorial to point out the spot, are interred the remains 
of Miss Lucy Wamner, better known as the " litde woman" 
of Feckham. She was bom about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, I believe in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, 
where it is certain her early years were spent. Her height 
wa« exactly thirty-two inches/ her growth having been stinted 
at the age of about three years. During her residence at 
Feckham she opened a school, which was well patronized ; and 
proved herself an able disciplinarian. Her general appearance 
and deportment were hit oflF with the graphic power which 
seems natural to children, by one of her young pupils — 
^^ when she walks, she kneehJ** For some years she was a 
constant attendant at Grove Chapel ; and after her death, at 
an advanced age, on the 3d July, 1821, was honoured with a 
funeral sermon by the minister of that place. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 



CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE. 

On the 20th July, 1820, it was stated in vestry, that there 
were thirteen hundred and ninety-four rated inhabited houses 
in the district of Camberwell ; which on an average of five to 
each house, would give six thousand nine hundred and seventy 
residents in that section of the parish. For only thirteen himdred 
of these, accommodation was provided in the parish church : 
so that allowing two thousand out of the remainder to be dis- 
senters, upwards of three thousand six hundred individuals 
were unable to procure seats in a place of worship, in com- 
munion with the established church. 

It was consequently resolved at a vestry on the 17th August 
following, that a church to hold two thousand persons, one- 
third to be free sittings, should be built in the district, and a 
committee was appointed to obtain information on the subject, 
and to take measures accordingly. 

On the 13th April, 1821, the committee gave in their report, 
recommending the site on which it was eventually erected, 
containing a frontage of one hundred and forty feet, and a 
depth of three hundred and fifty, the leaseholder having con- 
sented to dispose of his interest for £100, and the freeholder 
nobly making over his reversion gratuitously. The report 
further stated, that a building to seat two thousand, would be 
inconveniently large, and that they had accordingly advertised 
for plans and estimates on a smaller scale, and had adjudged 
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the first prize to a design marked A. Z. It was intended to 
seat seventeen hundred and fifteen, and the cost was estimated 
at £149315. 9s,f towards which the commissioners for building 
new churches would give £5000. This estimate did not 
include the expense of organ, bells, clock, and other apparatus, 
for which a further sum of £2000 was subsequently voted, 
still leaving a considerable balance impaid, as the total ex- 
pense was not less than £17,600, exclusive of the church- 
yard, which cost upwards of £2,500 more.*" 

' A case of great public interest arose out of the proceedings in vestry with 
reference to the defieit^ an abridged report of which, the kindness of a professional 
friend enables me to subjoin. , 

" This church was erected under the authority of an Act of Parliament, passed 
in the 58th year of King Geo. Ill- c. 45 ; and by which a sum of money was 
provided to assist in the erection of new churches. The care of the churches 
erected in pursuance of this act, was by the Act 59 Geo. III. c. 154, vested in a 
select vestry, and the extent of the powers of such Select Vestry, became the 
subject of much discussion in various directions. 

" The Select Vestry attached to St George's church, claimed the right of 
making rates for the repair of the church, and very soon after it was built, they 
made such rate. It was resisted, and was declared illegal, on technical grounds : 
a second rate made by the Select Vestry, shared the same fate : and a third was 
then made, which was free from any formal objection, and which raised the im- 
portant question, whether or not the select vestries attached to churches built under 
these acts, had a power to make rates for the repair of the churches, without the 
concurrence of the inhabitants. The Court of King's Bench, after solemn argu- 
ment, and much deliberation, decided that the acts in question, did not confer 
any such power. 

" The following is a copy of the Judgment of the Court, as delivered by Lord 
Tenterden, on 21st Nov. 1831, in a cause ofCockburn against Harvey and another. 
'* The question that was raised by the pleadings was, the validity of a rate made 
by a Select Vestry of their own authority, for the repair of a district church under 
the 58 Geo. III. c. 45, and the 59 Geo. III. c. 134. It appeared in point of 
fact, that this church had been built under the former act, which provided that 
all district churches, or chapels, should be built by rates to be made in the same 
way as rates for the repairs of parish churches. 

" It is clear that by the common law, rates for the repair of parish churches, 
must be made by the churchwardens and inhabitants in vestry assembled, and we 
think this principle must prevail in all places where a Select Vestry is established 
by statute or by custom. It was enacted by the 59th Geo. III. that where any 
district churches or chapels had been built under the former act, and where there 
was no District Vestry, a Select Vestry should be appointed by the commissioners 
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The first stone was laid on the 23rd April,* 1822, and the 
place opened for worship 26th March, 1824, the Rev. John 
Vane, A.M. Fellow of Dulwich College, having been chosen 
minister. The pulpit was afterwards ably filled by the Rev. 
Henry Thompson, A.M. since incumbent of Wrington, near 
Bath, and author of " Davidica ;" a life of Mrs. Haimah More, 
and other works. The present minister is the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, M.A. 

The building occupies a commanding site near the Surrey 
canal, and was erected after the designs of Mr. Francis Bedford, 
the architect of many other suburban churches. It has been 
the subject of a notice, in which unqualified severity is sub- 
stituted for genuine criticism in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
The exterior has Utile prepossessing in its appearance, and die 
interior though airy and cheerfid, has certainly few of the 



with the advice of the bishop of the diocese, for the care of such district churches, 
or chapels. It is upon that provison that the decision of this question must 
depend. It was contended by the plaintiff, that it did not give a Select Vestry so 
established any power to make a rate for the repair of a district church, and unless 
that power was expressly given, it could not be implied as the provision was in e£fect 
to abridge the rights of the inhabitants, and must therefore be construed strictly. 
This is a principle by which the court must be governed, in this and similar cases. 
It was adopted by Lord Hardwicke in the case cited in the argument, and has 
been acted upon by all the other judges. There being then no express power 
given to the Select Vestry to make a rate for the repair of the district church ; 
we are of opinion that the rate relied upon by the defendant was not valid, and the 
judgment must therefore be for the plainti£" 

The decision has thus settled the law upon this subject for the whole country. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the district was afterwards called, to consider 
the propriety of making a rate, but in consequence of the churchwardens declining 
to furnish an account of the monies received for pew sittings, a rate was refused, 
and the repairs of the church, as well as the expences of the worship, have been 
since provided for by the pew-rents, and by voluntary subscriptions. 

' The 23rd April is the day appropriated in our calendars to St George, to 
whom this church is dedicated. Who he was, is still a question, though it appears 
that he has been the tutelar saint of England from the time of the Normans. His 
wonderful encounter with the dragon, has obtained for him a character for greater 
valor than discretion. 
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proprieties incident to ecclesiastical edifices. The centre 
aisle is occupied entirely by the free seats. The pulpit and 
reading-desks stand on opposite sides^ and are supported on 
single fluted columns of enormous dimensions. 

The decalogue, the Lord's prayer and creed, are faintly 
inscribed on tablets of veined marble, and the light falls coldly 
from the plain altar window ; though this effect is in some 
measure obviated when the " waterish, bleak, and tMn" case- 
ment is screened by the roller-blind above it, which exhibits a 
very fair copy from one of the old masters, of " Christ bearing 
the cross." 

The organ which is of very superior tone and workmanship, 
harmonizes with the general character of the building : the 
font is an elegant bell-shaped vase of veined marble. Some 
of the monumental tablets are worthy of especial notice, 
particularly that of Alfred Tebbitt, on the east wall over 
the south gallery, which represents a female figure beneath a 
willow bending over an urn, in pure white marble. Another, 
remarkable for taste and delicacy of execution, commemorates 
Mary the wife of William Rolls, Esq. who died in 1840, in 
the sixty-sixth year of her age, and " the jubilee of her 
union." 

CHRIST CHURCH. 
Christ Church is very disadvantageously situated north of 
the Kent-road, near the Surrey canal, and imder the lee of 
the extensive gas-works belonging to the South Metropolitan 
Company. It is a plain brick building in the early English 
style, with stone pinnacles and mouldings, having on the 
south-side a range of seven lancet-shaped windows, with two 
smaller ones at the ends. In the choir, which is seen over 
these, the windows though coupled, are of the same form. 
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The west front has three lancet shaped windows, connected by 
a stone moulding, in the centre ; witli a loop hole of the vesica 
piscis form above. It is crowned by a heavy stone ornament 
like a cogged cart-wheel, and has two plain pinnacles at the 
angles ; the aisles are lighted at either end by single windows of 
the same character. The north and east sides correspond, ex- 
cepting in a few slight particulars with those opposed to them. 

The interior is plain in the extreme, though the effect is 
not unpleasing from the circumstance of the side-aisles being 
partitioned off from the body of the building by eight Gothic 
arches on either side. The altar piece is of a quiet stone 
colour, inscribed with the Belief, the Decalogue, and the 
Lord's prayer. The sturdy oak chairs within the communion 
rails, with their rude linch-pins, and herculean frames, are 
worthy of the darker days of English history : and the huge 
black crosses with which they are endorsed, might almost 
conciliate the vicar apostolic himself. 

The church was consecrated a few years since, and opened 
for worship immediately afterwards. 

The minister is the Rev. R. C. Burton. 

CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE. 

The Church is situate a Kttle to the south of the Deptford- 
lane, in a new road leading to the cemetery at Nun Green, 
and is bmlt upon a spot of ground long called the BucFs^est, 
the munificent gift of W. Edmonds, Esq., of New Cross. 

It is constructed throughout of brick with stone dressings, 
and has a pretty appearance when seen from the westward, 
though viewed from the Deptford-lane, the body wants length. 
Its style of architecture combines the Norman and early 
English characters ; the windows are lancet-shaped, and it has 
a round doorway under the tower, which is square, and 
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crowned with an octagonal spire of very white brick, with 
stone mouldings and ornaments. Over the principal entrance 
is a heavy cross of stone-work, and three small ones decorate 
the east ends of the chancel and side aisles. The stone dial 
in the tower has a peculiarly chaste and original appearance. 
Beneath the building are spacious and weU ventilated yaidts. 

The interior has a prepossessing appearance. A deep gal- 
lery surrounds three sides of the building, the west end being 
partitioned off by a range of three gothic arches, a neat but 
very small organ occupying the centre recess. The prevailing 
colour is a chaste drab ; the niunbers on the pew doors being 
painted on small escutcheons. The clerk's desk is placed 
below that occupied by the reader, the pulpit being raised 
above both, on a wooden frame-work, imitative of plain 
Norman arches. The centre is entirely filled with roomy 
benches, the words "free seats" being neatly painted on the 
backs of each, an arrangement which it woidd be desirable to 
see imitated in all our new churches. Another improvement 
is observable with regard to the pews ; the backs of which, 
instead of being perpendicular, are slightly inclined, a circum- 
stance contributing very materially to the comfort of the con- 
gregation^ 

The altar-piece consists of a handsome Gothic screen of 
stone work, divided into five compartments. Contrary to all 
precedent and propriety, the decalogue is inscribed upon four 
of these ; whilst in the centre, the Creed, and the Lord's 
Prayer are huddled together. They are written in an infirm 
imitation of black-letter, with illuminated capitals, in blue, 
red, and gold« These are in the Lombardic character, miser- 
ably emaciated ; and jet forth slender ornamental threads, in 
very humble imitation of the initials in our manuscript missals 
and earliest printed Bibles. 
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The chxtrch was consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester, 
attended by all the clergy of the neighbourhood, on the 7th 
May last, and opened for Divine worship on the following 
Sunday. The minister is the Rev. Sidney Darvell. 

EMMANUEL CHURCH. 

Emmanuel Church, now in course of erection, is situate in 
High Street, CamberweU, near the Mansion House. Its style 
is Norman or Lombard, and it will be bmlt of brick, with 
stone dressings. The principal feature is the east end, which 
is also the main point of entrance, and at which there are 
two small towers, surmounted by spires. The effect, when 
completed, would be pecuKarly good, were it a little farther 
removed from the road ; and considering the very limited cost 
of its erection, the structure reflects great credit on the w.ell- 
known taste and ability of the architect, Mr. Thomas Bellamy. 

The expense of its erection, which is to be somewhat less 
than £5,000, is borne by Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
building churches, and the Metropolis Churches' Fund, con- 
jointly with the respected lord of the manor. Sir Edward 

m 

BowYER Smyth, Bart. The latter most munificently con- 
tributes £1,900, the land on which it stands, and a house and 
garden for the future minister. 

The interior will be singularly neat and commodious ; it is 
intended to hold 101 1 persons, 51 1 of whom are to be accommo- 
dated freely. 

The first stone was laid on Tuesday the 29th June last, by 
Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, Bart ; a brass plate, recording 
the particulars of its erection having been inlaid, and a hand- 
some silver trowel specially provided for the occasion.* 



From information politely communicated by the Architect 
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EPISCOPAL CHAPELS. 



CAMDEN CHAPEL. 

On the death of the Rev. Roger Bentley in 1795, a schism 
took place amongst those who had been accustomed to attend 
his ministry; the majority being dissatisfied with the doc- 
trines preached by his successor. Measures were consequently 
adopted to secure to themselves an evangelical ministry, and 
as no other mode could be devised, this chapel was erected 
with the full intention of having it consecrated and attached 
to the establishment f but various causes interfering to pre- 
vent this design being carried into effect, it was opened as a 
place of worship in the Countess of Huntingdon's connexion* 

The pidpit was at first supplied by various eminent dis- 
senting ministers, amongst whom the most popular were the 
Revs. M. Wilks, and Cooke, of Maidenhead. It was subse- 
quently placed under the sole charge of the Rev. Henry 
Draper, B.D. After a ministry of some years, he proved 
himself unworthy of his high office, and was accordingly 
removed : the pulpit being again opened to various dissenting 
preachers of different denominations on probation. 

Of these, the Rev. William Eccles, formerly of Leeds, 
was the successful candidate, and for some time maintained a 
considerable share of popidarity. 

But the congregation eventually falling off, the place was 
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duly licensed in 1830, and has since been an episcopal chapel 
under the ministry of the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's, Cambridge, and author of 
two volumes of Sermons, and other less important works. 

The chapel was originally built in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, and exhibited a handsome interior. Soon after the 
settlement of Mr. Melvill, a considerable enlargement was 
rendered necessary, which was effected by forming transepts 
at the north end, thus giving it the form of the letter X It 
will now seat about two thousand persons. The organ which 
is remarkable for sweetness of tone, stands in the south gallery : 
and on either side of it, in the angles of the building are upper- 
galleries for the Sunday schools. 

A semicircular recess formed the original communion, in 
the upper part of which was a large window screened by 
crimson drapery. Immediately below this were the sacred 
letters — ra lepa ypd[ji^[ji.ara — "the shuddering name of God," 
in Hebrew characters, between palm-branches. The altar-piece, 
was divided into three compartments : over the Lord's Prayer 
was inscribed Jehovah Shalom; over the Creed, Jehovah 
Nissi. 

This part of the building has not been improved by the late 
alteration. A shallow recess, the whole height of the building, 
flanked by two plain pilasters, and surmounted by an orna- 
mented frieze, surrounds the altar piece. This consists of a 
framework of imitation marble, the lower part of which is 
divided by Ionic demi-colunms into three compartments, 
severally containing the Lord's Prayer, the Decalogue on two 
tables, and the Creed. They are engraved on plain oblong 
slabs of dark grey stone, and add nothing to the generally- 
mean appearance of this piece of workmanship. A deep 
cornice, with gilt mouldings, divides the whole into two 
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principal compartments, the arrangement of which is similar, 
though the upper pilasters are flat instead of semicircular. 
In the last named division, a window with a border of stained 
glass occupies the centre, and the whole is surmounted by a 
pediment and cornice, picked out with gilding. 

ST. MATTHEWS CHAPEL, 

Is situate on the west side of Denmark-hill, and is con- 
sequently not within the parish of Camberwell. It is, how- 
ever, connected vdth it, not only by its propinquity, but by the 
fact, that the majority of its attendants come from that 
quarter. A co-operative feeling, moreover, existing between 
its proprietors and the mother-church of Camberwell, has been 
generally assumed, and on one occasion, at least, officially re- 
cognized.* 

It was erected towards the close of the past century, and is 
now a handsome and commodious place of worship, capable 
of accommodating one thousand persons. The facade which 
overlooks the park of Champion-lodge, has an imposing 
character : and the interior is peculiarly roomy and convenient. 

The former organ given by J. C. Schrieber, Esq. has been 
supplanted by a superior instrument, the donation of Wm. 
Scorer, Esq. 

A brief account of this chapel in Allen's Lambeth, published 
in 1827, mentions that the Rev. W. Sampson, D.D., was then 
minister* 



' By Vestry of 19th April, 1808, when a gratuity was presented to the late 
Mr. Ahhey, the respected clerk of Denmark-hill chapel, for his afternoon atten- 
dance while the church was repairing. During Lent in the present year, its use 
was freely granted to the clergy connected with the late church, who in conse- 
quence of the destruction of that building, would have been otherwise unable to 
hold the customary services. 
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The pulpit was afterwards filled by the Rev. Messrs. Gill, 
and R. C. Dillon, alternately. 

The Rev. Thomas Dale, now vicar of St. Bride's, was 
chosen minister in 1831, and resigned in 1835. 

His successor, the present pastor, is the Rev. T. E. Han- 
KiNSON,who has repeatedly distinguished himself by successful 
competition for the Seatonian prize.** He is also the author of 
a small volume on the " Communion of Believers." 

In connection with this place are a well supported and 
efiective District Visiting Society, and a school for girls, 
erected in Denmark-street, Coldharbour-lane. 



PECKHAM CHAPEL, 

m 

On the east side of HiU Street, is rather a pretentious 
looking building, in Carpenter's gothic, with an embattled 
parapet, and a low tower and spire, which are, nevertheless, 
conspicuous throughout tiie neighbourhood. It was built 
about thirty years ago, as a chapel of ease for persons wor- 
shipping according to the rites of the Established Church. 

The interior, always neat, has been, from time to time, con- 
siderably improved ; and the efiect is now much heightened 
by the introduction of some elegant stained glass. 

The Rev. Messrs. Bree and Springett were successively 
ministers of this chapel ; the present clergyman is the Rev. 

EDBfUND LiLLEY. 



« Mr. Hankinson's Poems are on the following subjects : — ** Su Paul at Philip- 
pi,'* 1833 ; « Jacob,*' 1834 ; " hhmael," 1835 ; *♦ Ethiopia," 1838; *' The Minittry 
ofAngeU;* 1840. 
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RYE GREEN CHAPEL. 

This remarkably neat but small episcopal chapel, was built 
at Rye Green by Mr. Baily, for the use of his tenants resident 
in the neighbourhood. It fronts the east, has a good elevation, 
and is fitted up with considerable taste. 

The minister is the Rev. Matthew Anderson. 

Attached to the place are Infant and Sunday schools. 



\ 
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DISSENTING CHAPELS. 



HANOVER CHAPEL. 

Hanover Chapel, at the corner of the Rye-lane, Peckham, 
occupies the site of a building exactly one century older; 
erected for the church and congregation assembling up to that 
period in a still more ancient place of worship in Meeting- 
house lane. The original erection, long since converted into 
a private dwelling, is at present occupied by Mr. Essex, and 
abuts on the western side of the lane just beyond Ebenezer 
House. 

A Presbyterian church existed at Peckham in 1662, or 
perhaps earlier, though the brief historical sketch of this 
chapel, prefixed to the oldest minute-book extant, dates its 
origin more than twenty years later. 

Bartholomew Ashwood, long minister of Axminster, 
from which place he was ejected in 1662, appears to have 
removed to Peckham immediately afterwards. He was settled 
over this church, and lived the remainder of his days here, 
dying a little before the Revolution. He was author of two 
small tracts, called " The Heavenly Trade," and " The best 
Treasure."^ 

The popidarity of Dr. Parr, vicar of Camberwell, already 
alluded to, seems for a while to have broken up this con- 
venticle, which was re-organized by John Beaumont, a 

« Bray iii. 431. 
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Presbyterian minister^ ordained in London in 1689. He also 
raised a congregation at Battersea, where he was pastor for 
five years. The first regular minister of this chapel, after its 
revival, is supposed to have been 

John Ashwood, most probably a relative of the founder's, 
who removed hither from Hoxton about the year 1698, and is 
described as a pious and excellent minister. He died on the 
S2A September, 1706, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

His immediate successor is unknown. 

Samuel Chandler, aftewards D.D. F.R.S. andF.A.S., 
entered on his ministry at Peckham in 1716, when a new 
chapel was erected for him on the site of the present building. 
He was bom at Hungerford in 1693, and discovered, in early 
life, a genius for literary pursuits ; received a liberal educa- 
tion, and attained to considerable proficiency in classical 
learning, and particidarly in the Greek tongue. He began 
to preach in 1714, and soon distinguished himself by his 
talents, which opened the way to his speedy settlement at 
Peckham. Here he married .a lady of property ; but, like 
too many others in the neighbourhood, lost all by the 
nefarious South Sea scheme, and was obliged to commence 
business as a bookseller in London, without, however, discon- 
tinuing his ministerial labours. 

Whilst he officiated at Peckham, the Old Jewry lecture was 
instituted, and Mr. Chandler, in conjunction with Mr. Lardner, 
was appointed to this honourable office, in addition to his 
previous engagements. His services were, however, so highly 
appreciated, that he became regular assistant to Mr. Leavesly 
at the latter place, in 17^, still preaching once on the Sabbath 
at Peckham until 1729, when he was chosen co-pastor, gave 
up his charge here, and regularly '^settled in London. He 
appears to have been engaged in the early part of 1735, with 
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" other dissenting teachers," in delivering a series of lectures 
at Salters' Hall. These lectures were subsequently published, 
and elicited a great deal of angry feeling. Some of his ser- 
mons, also, preached at the Old Jewry, were afterwards 
amplified and embodied in a treatise entitled a " Vindication 
of the Christian Religion;" a work to which Archbishop 
Wake candidly acknowledged the greatest obligation. He 
continued here forty years, preaching occasionally, but very 
seldom, at Peckham, and died on the 8th May, 1766. His 
published writings are numerous, and display, for the most 
part, considerable learning and research. Mr. Chandler's 
successor at Peckham was 

Thomas Hadfield, M.D. He appears, as his title inti- 
mates, to have been brought up to the medical profession ; 
but with a noble disinterestedness to have relinquished it for 
conscience' sake.* His settlement took place on the 19th 
October, 1726 ; and he died in 1741, when 

John Milner, D.D., was called to the pastoral office. He 
kept a school in Meeting-house lane, and is well known from 
the association of his name vdth that of Goldsmith, who lived 
under his roof as usher before he went to the continent. He 
possessed considerable literary ability ; and his house was, 
consequently, the resort of some of the most popidar writers 
of the day. He published a Latin and a Greek grammar, 
and other school-books.* His death took place on the 22d 
June, 1757 ; and on the 21st August follovnng, 

« In the charge given to him at his ordination, by Mr. Reynolds, he is addressed 
to this effect ; — ^''Though by your learning and diligence you have attained to a 
capacity of pursuing greater advantages another way, and by which several, of 
our own knowledge, once designed for the ministry, have very much advanced 
themselves ; yet, notwithstanding this, and in such a day as this, when the ministry 
is rendered and become contemptible in the eyes of almost all sorts of people, 
you have offered yourself to the service of God's house." — Ord, Ser, p. 79. 

^ Lysons Supp. 1811, p. 14. 
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Samuel Billingsley, formerly of Bradford, succeeded 
him. He continued pastor about twelve years, when ill 
health and infirmity induced him to retire to Bath. Two 
candidates were nominated to supply his place ; but the elec- 
tion, after going to a reference, was declared to have fallen on 

Richard Jones, described as " a pupil of Dr. Doddridge." 
He accepted the charge on the 1 3th February, 1770, and con- 
tinued in office for thirty years. Lysons says that he published 
a treatise on Divine Friendship.* His doctrine being con- 
sidered unsound, the congregation gradually dwindled away. 
A respected individual, who still occasionally worships at 
Hanover chapel, describes the appearance of the place, at the 
close of his ministry, as most disheartening ; the building itself 
had sunk into a state of dilapidation ; some of the gallery- 
windows were broken, and an old shutter thrown up to keep 
out the wind, imparted to it an air of still deeper gloom. One 
old woman — " a sparrow alone upon the housetop "— occupied 
the gallery, whilst in the body of the place, not more than 
thirty or forty persons might be counted. Under this state of 
things, the present minister 

William Bengo' Collyer,* D.D., LL.D. F.A.S., &c. 
was chosen to the pastorate. He accepted the charge on 
the 1st December, 1801, and was ordained on the 17th of the 



« Sup. 1811, p. 14. 

^ In the zenith of his popularity, Dr. CoUyer published a series of sermons, 
comprising several volumes, on Scripture facts, duties, doctrines, comparisons, 
&c*, which excited universal admiration, and no little jealousy, among some of the 
hireling reviewers. He has recently printed, in a handsome octavo volume, the ser- 
vices of the Established Church, in a form suitable for use among Dissenters. 
The pre&ce to this work is the highest eulogium which could be passed upon its 
editor. We almost regret that the plan which we have adopted of remaining 
silent with respect to any public living characters whom we may feel bound to 
introduce to our readers, precludes us from passing an opinion on the merits of 
this minister, who has now been upwards of forty years connected with Hanover 
Chapel. Our rule, however, imposes no restriction on that individual himself. 



ENDOWMENTS. ^1 

same month. It soon became necessary to enlarge the chapel, 
and eventually to rebuild it, which was done in 1816, at a cost 
of about £3600, raised by voluntary contributions. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex attended 
the opening. 

There are two small endowments connected with this chapel. 
The first arises from a bequest made in 1737, by Mr. William 
TomhinSy of £400, to three trustees, of whom the minister for 
the time being is one. The interest is faithfully appropriated 
according to the original directions of the testator, to provide 
sermons annually on Christmas-day, Easter, and Whit- 

who thus recorded his experience of the past, after a sermon (from DetiU viii. 2,) 
preached on the 3rd of January last 

THE PASTOR'S RETROSPECT. 

Yes — forty years of union 
In peace, have past away ; 
And pleasant our conomunion 
Continues to this day ; 
The way that God has led us 
We now would call to mind, 
His bounteous hand has fed us, 
His love, our lot assigned. 

What changes have gone o'er us I 
What scenes of joy and wo ! 
And what may be before us 
'Tis not for us to know ; 
But if in Him confiding. 
His power shall still defend ; 
Our feeble footsteps guiding 
In safety to the end. 

Then, Lord, accept our praises 
For all thy mercies past, 
And safely through life'B mazes 
Conduct us home at last ! 
Time will our union sever, 
Death, our conununion break ; 
But Thou hast said, '' I never, 
" No, never, will forsake." 
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Sundays, and the first of August ;' the overplus after providing 
a bottle of wine for the minister and assistants, at each service, 
is distributed in bread and meat to the poor inhabitants of the 
parish. The second bequest consists of £300 in the 3 per 
cent, consols, left by Mrs, Shank, to provide a Sermon an- 
nually on the 1st January, and furnish bread and other 
necessaries in winter to the poor of the neighbourhood. 

Briefs appear to have been formerly published in this chapel, 
though with little better success than amongst the more 
orthodox.* 

Hanover chapel has externally few pretensions to notice : 
the ground plan approximates in form to a coffin : the situation 
is unfavourable ; the entrances are exceedingly inconvenient, 
and the ventilation and lighting ill-contrived. It has inter- 
nally, however, some claims to admiration ; a fine organ, built 
at the cost of about £600, and a pulpit of unique design, 
aiding considerably in the general effect. A neat marble font, 
the gift of Dr. Collyer, stands at the foot of the pulpit stairs. 
The monotony of the walls is broken by a variety of monu- 
mental tablets, none of them, however, remarkable for peculiar 
elegance of design. 

The building has galleries completely surrounding it, with 
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The Ist of August, the anniversary of the accession of the house of Hanover, 
was formerly a day of great rejoicing among the Dissenters, because by that 
event, the operation of the Schism Bill was frustrated, and non-conformists re- 
tained the privilege of educating their own children. 

^ October 22, 1749. 5 Briefs were published, and the sums for each were, as 
under, collected — 

For Sleap in Salop 010 

Upham and Winslow 010 

Foulness 010 

Marsh Gibbon 010 

Oyster Dredgers of Medway 16 

— -OW Minute-Book. 
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MANSION HOUSE MEETING. ^3 

raised seats beside the organ, for the Sunday scholars, recently 
erected at a cost of about seventy pounds. It will accom- 
modate 1,200 persons. 



MANSION-HOUSE MEETING, 

Adjoins Bowyer-house on the south, and belongs to the 
Congregationalists. It was built in 1797 by the Rev. Wm. 
Smith, A.M. who then conducted a respectable academy in 
the adjoining mansion, for which he had been qualified by a 
liberal education, acquired chiefly at the Mareschal College, 
Aberdeen, and University-hall, Edinburgh. The chapel ap- 
pears to have been opened about the middle of the year 
mentioned, and was at first supplied by various ministers. 

One of these, the Rev. James Berry, classical tutor at 
Hoxton Academy, commenced his stated ministry in this 
place, 30th January, 1800; continued here twelve years, and 
died at Birmingham, where he had been bom, in 1821. His 
successor, in 1812, was 

John Boutet Innes, of the noble house of Roxburgh. 
He was greatly esteemed as a preacher, and is not unknown as 
a writer. He removed early in 1824 to Weymouth, and after- 
wards to Norwich, where he died in 1837. He was succeeded 
at Camberwell by 

William Orme. Mr. Orme was born at Falkirk, 3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1787. In 1800, he was bound apprentice to a trade in 
which he felt no interest, and which in 1805 he abandoned for 
the ministry. In his preparatory studies he made such rapid 
progress, that at the age of twenty, he preached thrice a day. 

In 1824 he removed to Camberwell ; died on the 8th May, 
1830, and was buried in Bunhill-fields. 
Mr. Orme ranked deservedly high on accoimt of his intel- 
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lectual, no less than his religious attainments, possessing as he 
did, imcommon vigour of mind and soundness of judgment, 
sanctified and directed by a lofty tone of christian principle 
and feeling. His literary habits, and sterling common sense, 
fitted him admirably for the office of Foreign Secretary to the 
London Missionary Society, which post he had filled for some 
time at the period of his decease. He was a conscientious 
non-conformist of the old school, and distinguished himself 
with reference to his opinions on this topic, by the publication 
of the life of John Owen, D.D. ; and the life and Times of 
Richard Baxter, 2 vols, 8vo. 1830. He was the author also of 
" Bibliotheca Biblica ;" a small volimie on the Lord's Supper, 
and other works. 

The present minister, the Rev. John Burnet, formerly of 
Cork, was appointed in 1830. 

The building is an unostentatious, and compact place of 
worship, capable of accommodating about eight hundred 
persons, including the Sunday schools, which occupy the 
upper galleries. I have been unable to learn its original cost. 
Li 1816, it was enlarged by a considerable addition in the rear 
of the premises, at an expense of £ 1060, and a portico, and 
galleries for the Sunday schools were erected in 1836 for £510. 

ALBANY CHAPEL. 

The circumstances which led to the construction of a place 
of worship on this spot are not known, nor is the precise date 
of its erection. It is probably the Calvinistic chapel men- 
tioned by Lysons in 1811,* though by a drawing of the 
original building now before me, it appears to have borne the 



« Environs, London, 2nd Ed. p. 64. 
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date of 1822 upon its front. It was then called " Ebenezer 
Chapely^ and is represented as a plain, square, red-brick 
building, without any pretensions to beauty. 

It was originally built for the followers of William Hun- 
tington, the coal-heaver : but in 1829, the present minister 
and a few friends, procured the use of it with the intention of 
raising a Congregational church. In the spring of 1835, it 
was enlarged and beautified at the cost of about £500, raised 
by voluntary contributions, when its name was changed to 
Albany ChapeL It was also additionally improved and 
beautified in 1840, and is now one of the most elegant places 
of worship in the neighbourhood. It has an organ, which 
though small, is of good tone, and accords well with the other 
appurtenances and decorations of the building. 

It is capable of accommodating about five hundred persons. 

There are in connection with the place, a Sunday school, 
containing about one hundred and twenty children, a Bene^ 
volent, and a Christian Instruction Society. 

The present minister is the Rev. George Rogers. 



GROVE CHAPEL. 

The circumstances which led to the erection of Grove 
Chapel are as follow : — 

In 1818, the Rev. Joseph Irons was invited to supply the 
pulpit at Camden Chapel, then a dissenting place of worship, 
on probation ; which he did with so much acceptance, that it 
was crowded to excess, and many of the congregation wished 
him to become their pastor : a majority of the trustees, how- 
ever, decided against it. 

Subscriptions for the erection of a new chapel were con- 
sequently opened, and in a few months, a sufficient sum was 
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raised to warrant the taking of a plot of ground^ and arranging 
the plan and estimate of the building, the congregation in the 
meantime assembling for worship in a carpenter's shop. On 
the 15th of March, 1819, the foundation-^ttone of Grove 
chapel was laid, and so rapidly did the work proceed, that on 
the 20th of July in the same year, it was opened for divine 
service. 

The building which with its furniture and decorations, cost 
nearly four thousand pounds, was intended to accommodate 
one thousand persons. The architect was Mr. Roper; the 
builder Mr. Mayhew. The whole amount of the erection was 
paid by voluntary contributions in a short time ; and the con- 
gregation gradually increasing, imtil more accommodation was 
required, in the spring of the year 1839, two small wings 
were added to the building, at the cost of nearly four himdred 
poimds ; by which upwards of one hundred additional sittings 
were obtained. 

The building has a handsome elevation, and its interior is 
characterized by considerable neatness and taste, though in 
the later alterations, the original effect has suffered. A semi- 
circular vdndow over the communion table has some stained 
glass in it : the sacred dove surrounded by a glory, occupying 
the centre ; around it, is a zone of clouds, over-arched by a rich 
border of honeysuckle and scroll work. It has no organ. 

The property is vested in the hands of trustees. The 
discipline of the church is described by Mr. Irons as " Inde- 
pendent Episcopacy." 

The present minister is the Rev. Joseph Irons. He is the 
author of some esteemed works, the most important of which 
are " Jazer, or Twenty Letters on Gospel Doctrines," a small 
volume which has already passed through twenty-two editions: 
and " Nathanael, or Letters on Christian Experience." 
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MARLBOROUGH CHAPEL. 

About fifteen years ago, the Home Missionary Society, 
commiserating the religious destitution of the neighbourhood, 
established a tent-preaching station, on the vacant ground 
north of this portion of the Kent Road. The interest thus 
excited towards the subject, led to the erection of Marlborough 
Chapel in 1827. 

The building was designed by Mr. Warren, and cost about 
four thousand pounds, the whole of which was raised by 
voluntary contributions. It is, externally, a handsome and 
substantial structure, the interior being neatly fitted up, 
though without any pretensions to elegance. It contains 
sittings for about one thousand persons. 

In 1839 a school-room and vestry were erected in the rear 
of the chapel, at an expense of about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The services were conducted by various ministers, chosen 
periodically by the trustees, until the settlement of the Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, in 1832. He died within a year of his 
ordination ; and after an interval, in which difierent ministers 
again officiated, the Rev. Henry Richard, the present 
pastor, accepted the charge. 

There are, in connection with this place, a Sunday school 
containing about one hundred and fifty children, benevolent 
and clothing charities, and an "Infants' friend society" for 
assisting poor women during their confinement. 

DENMARK PLACE CHAPEL. 

The Baptist Chapel in Coldharbour-lane, though not within 
the parish, is so intimately connected with it, from the cir- 
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cumstance of those who worship there being, for the most 
part, resident within its limits, that a brief notice of it will be 
expected. 

Mr. Jonathan Carr" erected the first Baptist Meeting- 
house in this neighbourhood, which was opened on the 30th 
May, 1802. The building, now converted into a dwelling- 
house, fronts the triangular piece of ground formed by the 
divergence of Denmark-hfll and Coldharbour lane, and is at 
present occupied by Mr. Brovni, baker. 

The congregation gradually fell off, until the Rev. Edward 
Steane commenced his labours at Camberwell, when its 
numbers were so augmented as to require the erection of a 
more commodious place of worship. The new building in 
Coldharbour-lane, known as Denmark-place Chapel, was con- 
sequently built, and opened on the 29th June, 1825. The 
architect was Mr. Burrell ; the builder, Mr. Humphries. 
The cost, including vaults, boundary wall, &c., was about 

« Mr. Carr, in the earlier periods of his life, was connected with the Calvinistic 
Methodists. He was distinguished by great constitutional ardour, and made 
many zealous efforts to promote the salvation of souls. It happened to him one 
day, in crossing Holbom, as he was going to his secular employment (for he was 
not at this time engaged in the ministry) to fall in unexpectedly with a great 
crowd of persons, slowly moving towards the west He inquired what it meant, 
and was told that they were taking Dr. Dodd to be executed at Tyburn, his 
informant at the same time pointing his eye to the cart in which the prisoner was 
conveyed. " On turning towards it," he said, " I saw the unhappy man, and five 
clergymen sitting with him, apparentiy paying him those kind and spiritual atten- 
tions which his circumstances required. But I saw, also, another delinquent going 
to the same place of execution, carried with him in the same cart, sitting alone, 
for neither of the clergymen was directing his conversation to him. My heart," 
he continued, " melted with pity. That poor man's soul, I thought, is as precious 
as Dr. Dodd's, and he is as near to eternity, yet no man cares for him." His 
determination was instantiy taken. Immediately he pushed his way through the 
crowd, till he reached the cart ; he explained his object, asked and obtained per- 
mission to spring up into the vehicle, and seating himself beside the object of his 
compassion, ceased not till they reached the gallows, to speak to the dying man of 
that mercy which, even at the last moment, can rescue the penitent from eternal 
death. — Fifth Annual Letter of Bapt, Churches, 
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three thousand seven hundred pounds, the whole of which 
was defrayed by volimtary contributions. In 1830 the ves- 
tries were enlarged at an expense of about two hundred 
pounds ; and in 1832 galleries were erected at a further cost 
of five hundred. 

It will now seat about 1000 persons, including the Sunday 
school children. 

The elevation is peculiarly neat and imposing, as the build- 
ing stands high ; and the interior, well deserving of remark for 
its chaste and effective simplicity. 

The property is vested in trustees. The church is of the 
Baptist denomination, and is formed on the principle of mixed 
communion. 

The institutions connected with it, are a British school for 
boys and girls, erected in 1840, at an expence of nearly one 
thousand pounds ; a Sunday school, a beneficent society for 
visiting and relieving the sick and poor, and a clothing society. 

NUN GREEN CHAPEL. 

The chapel at Nun Green arose out of the services con- 
ducted under sanction of the Christian Instruction Society ^ 
in 1835. A gentleman, friendly to the cause, having kindly 
offered a piece of ground for the erection of a chapel, the 
offer was accepted, and the sum of £200, required for the 
expences of the building, ultimately raised. The chapel was 
opened on the 8th June, 1836, and divine service has been 
since regularly conducted therein. 

The building, which will not contain more than one hundred 
persons, is inconveniently crowded; and the erection of a 
larger chapel is in contemplation. Report says that the pulpit 
was formerly used by Whitefield. 

The present minister is the Rev. John Baptist Austin. 
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RYE LANE CHAPEL. 

A Baptist Chapel, in Rye Lane, Peckham, was erected in 
1819. It is a plain building, ivithout galleries, capable of con- 
taining about £00 persons. The original and present minister 
is Mr. Thomas Powell. 

STAFFORD STREET CHAPEL. 

A Wesleyan Chapel was erected a few years back in Staf- 
ford Street, Peckham. It is a neat and substantial building. 
Galleries and school-rooms have been built during the present 

year. 

COTTAGE GREEN CHAPEL. 

In Southampton-street, opposite Martha-street, is a small 
place of worship now known under the above designation. It 
was formerly called Unian Chapel. It wiU contain about 100 
persons, and is neatly fitted up. 

HARDER'S ROAD CHAPEL, 

Was formerly a carpenter's shop, but is now neatly fitted 
up. It will seat about 100, and belongs to some Hyper- 
Calvinistic layman, who there favours the public with a weekly 
exposition of his doctrines — and himself. 

FRIENDS' MEETING HOUSE. 

In Hanover street, Peckham, the Society of Friends have 
a substantial and well built meeting house, with commodious 
vestry-rooms adjoining. It has a screen of trees before it, is 
enclosed by a wall and gates, and exhibits a respectable and 
characteristic appearance. 

It was erected in 1825'; the respected members of this body 
having been accustomed to meet for worship at a house in 
Harder's-road, for about four years previous to that time. 
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FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Free Grammar School abuts on the east side of the 
churchyard. 

The Letters Patent for its foundation are dated 29th Sep- 
tember, 1615, in the thirteenth year of King James the First, 
and ordain that for the time to come, there may be, and shall 
be one grammar school in CamberweD, otherwise Camerwell, 
for the education, sustitution, and instruction of children and 
youths in grammar, to continue for ever ; which shall be, and 
shall be called the Free Grrammar School of Edward Wilson^ 
Clerk, in Camberwell, otherwise Camerwell, in the county of 
Surrey. 

The original endowment consisted of seven acres of land, 
with a school-house, and divers other houses and buildings 
upon it. The school-house, comprised " the gallery, twelve 
studies, four chambers, and a room under them :" it had also 
a back garden. The other buildings consisted of two tene- 
ments and appurtenances adjoining the school.** 

The management was vested in certain clerical and lay 
governors, to descend in perpetuity to their official or personal 
representatives for the time being. 

Those who enjoy this privilege in virtue of their several 



« In 1818, it was stated in Vestry that the property left for the support of this 
school, was then of the annual value of two hundred and fifty pounds, and suffi> 
cient under proper regulations for affording means of liberal education to a very 
large part of the children of the pari8h.^Indea; to Minutes, 
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offices, are the patron,' vicar, and churchwardens of 
Camberwell; the rectors of SU Olave Southwark, Lambeth, 
and Newington ; the vicar of CarshaltoUy and the master 
of the school. 

The others were selected from the most influential laymen 
in the neighbourhood, and the provision for their continuaace 
was to the effect, that the governors just named, with the ex- 
ception of the patron of Camberwell, the rector of St. Olave's, 
and the Master of the school, should on the death of any one 
or more of them, " have authority and power for naming and 
chusing their several heirs, to be successors in his or their 
places and turns, and being of the age of twenty and one 
years." In a note to the " Rules and Regulations of the 
Free Grammar School," printed by order of the governors in 
1824,* it is stated that these lay-governors are lost to the 
charity from the difficulty, if not impossibility, of finding out 
their " heirs J^ But although this term is certainly employed 
in the original instrument, it was possibly not intended by the 
founder to bear the strict meaning here put upon it, as no man, 
or body of men is competent to choose " heirs" to another. 
The original lay-governors were — 

Edmund, or Edward Bowyer, knight; John Bowyer, 
Esq. ; and Benjamin Bowyer, Gent., all of Camberwell. 
The last of their representatives was Edmund Bowyer, elected 
on the 15th April, 1714, and described as " cousin and heir 
of Anthony Bowyer, esquire, deed, late one of the governors 



a John Scott, of Camberwell, is described in the grant as " now patron of the 
yicarage church of Camberwell :" but his name occurs afterwards amongst those 
in the trust, whose " heirs" were to be chosen by the surviving governors. They 
seem, therefore, to have acted in accordance with this provision, and to have 
elected from his personal representatives so long as any could be found. 

^ This was a reprint of the translation of the original Letters Patent, made by 
Mr. R. Preston of Peckham, and published by B. North, Tower-street, in 1809. 
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of the school, and who was cousin and heir of Sir Edmund 
Bowjer, named for one of the governors in the charter." 
This must of course be a mistake, as no relative could survive 
another of the same generation a himdred years. Frances 
Bowyer, probably his widow, signed the minutes of the school 
as lately as 1733. 

Thomas Grimes, of Camberwell, knight. His successors 
were Thomas Crymes, George Crymes, and Thomas Grymes : 
but the name becomes extinct about sixty years after the 
foundation. 

Thomas Hunt, of Lambeth, knight. His only heir seems 
to have been Richard Hunt, who signed the minutes in 1661. 
Peter Scott, of Camberwell, esquire, and John Scott, of 
Camberwell, gent. The last representatives of this family were 
Edward Scott, cousin and heir of Peter, and Francis Scot heir 
of John Scot, elected governors on the 15th April, 1714. 

Thomas "Wilson, esq., a relative probably of the foimder's, 
of whose heirs nothing is known. 

Jerehias Turner, knight. His name is omitted in the 
original appointment, but occurs in the recapitulation, among 
the " aforesaids." Nothing is known of him. 

The governors ate a body 
corporate and politic by the 
same name to endure for ever, 
having a. common seal " that 
shall be serviceable to their 
business." This common seal, 
still extant, represents the 
pedagogue seated, with his 
scholars stimding round him, 
book in hand, at a respectful 
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The number of children to be freely taught is limited to 
twelve, who shall be the sons of poor parents f and also 
the son of every eldest warden of Camberwell, during the last 
or latter years of his office. " The scholar to be a boy able 
to read English well ; to write a legible hand ; entered, or fit 
to be entered into accidence, or grammar at the least.'* He 
must come furnished with a Utile Bible, psalter, and other 
books, paper, pens, ink,^ satchell, and a pound of good;1^andles 
the week after Michaelmas. He must also come penmless, 
except at his first entraace, and the subsequent quarter-days, 
when he is to bring five shillings and threepence towards 
brooms and rods/' They are to devote ten hours of the day 
in summer, and eight in winter,** to their studies ; to play but 
once a week, upon Thursday, at one of the clock; and to 
recreate themselves on half holidays by learning Calvin's cate- 
chism, or some other, by heart ! 

To sweeten these labours, they are to receive rewards 



« The master is at liberty to take an unlimited nmnber of cliildren, whose 
parents can afford to pay for their education. 

^ It is provided in another part of these regulations, that the trees, lops, shred- 
dings, and tops of trees, on the estate, should go towards the poor scholars' paper, 
pens, ink, &c. " The said trees to be lopped, but in every seven years once, and 
that in the new of the moon about Christmas, when the grounds be most barren." 

« '' So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
" No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
" Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
" And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart." 

IMITATED. 

So the dull school-boy, mad with rage and pain, 
Knows his own coppers bought the treacherous cane; 
And the poor drudge, compelled to sweep the room. 
Sees his own sixpence in the hated broom. 

' This was reduced to five hours, at a meeting of the governors held in 1821 : 
when it was also agreed that the free scholars should be taught reading and arith- 
metic, in addition to their previous studies. Ind, to V, M. 26th July, 1821. 
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quarterly according to merit: the highest being limited to 
twelve, and the lowest to two, pence. 

This old regime does not appear to have been generally 
effective, as we have no instances" on record of its eminent 
success, excepting, perhaps, in the case of 

Sir James Tyrrell, who was educated chiefly at the Free 
School of Camberwell, in Surrey. He was born in London 
in 1642,- and in 1663, created master of arts. He was after- 
wards one the deputy lieutenants, and justice of the peace for 
Buckinghamshire, in which oflBlce he continued tiU James the 
Second " turned him and the rest out of commission." He 
wrote and published several works on the history, laws, poli- 
tics, and constitution of England.* 

The schoolmaster is to be a master of arts, sound in 
religion, body and mind; gentle, sober, honest, virtuous^ 
discreet, approved for a good facility in teaching, a man of 
wise, sociable, and loving disposition, not hasty and furious> 
nor of evil example : such an one as can discern the nature 
and disposition of every child ; careful, diligent, wisely mixing 
severity with lenity, and using means to cheer up the scholars, 
and not to dull them — " if such an one can be gotten." For 
the following list, I am mainly indebted to the kindness of Law- 
rence Desborough, Esq. ; for some additions, I am responsible. 

MASTERS. 
1615. Sept. 29. Edward Wilson, M.A. probably a son of 
the founder ; but certainly not the same individual, as 
is generally supposed.*^ 

• Our readers we are persuaded wiU except Charles Spence, Esq. of the 
Admiralty, who published in the Magazine of Fine Arts for Nov. and Dec. 1833, 
Bome clever notices of our late venerable church ; a very limited issue of which, 
in a detached form, was afterwards circulated amongst his friends. 

^ Wood Ath. Ox. tub, nom, 

^ He is always designated in the Letters Patent, as " Edward Wilson, Mmet of 

2q 
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Richard Godfrey. 



1645. February. Samuel Everard. 

1650. Oct. 4. James Coleby. He died 30th September, 
1651, and was buried at the west end of Saint Nicho- 
las's chapel. In his epitaph preserved by Aubrey, he 
is called '* Ludimagister de Camerwell," — a solemn 
joke on one of the most laborious professions in 
existence, and passed upon schoolmasters, according to 
Sir Walter Scott, because they deprive boys of their 
play. But perhaps the best explanation is found in this 
quaint old translation of a passage in Comenius. " Yet 
should a schoolmaster beware of being a whipper: 
he should rather freely, not unwillingly, permit to the 
diligent, honest recreations, walks, sports; yea, by 
providing profitable exercises, himself should sport 
amongst them." 

1651. October 8. William Newman, died 1661. 

1661. November 11. John Bradford, resigned 21 Decem- 
ber, 1674. 

1675. January 5. Daniel B allow, senior, died 1687. 

1687. May 2. Mithwell Johnson, resigned eleven days 
afterwards. 

1687. May 30. Nehemiah Lambert. 

1700. May 6. Rev. Alexander Jephson, M.A., rector of 
Ramsden Bellhouse, Essex : resigned 8th August, 
1709. 

1709. Aug. 8. Adam Langley, M.A. 

173 1-2. January 11. Rev. Adam Langley, his son, resigned 
9th November, 1733. 



Arts:'* the founder being invariably distinguished as "Edward Wilson, clerk ^" 
usually with the adjunct, ** now Vicar of CambertoeU,** 
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1733. Nov. 9. Rev. William Jephson, M.A., Vicax of 
Great Hormead, Herts, died 1st July, 1761. 

176L July 23. Thomas Jephson, M.A., of St. John^s 
College, Cambridge, his son, resigned 23 IJec. 1803 : 
died 28 April, 1815. 

1803. Dec. 23. Rev. William Jephson, his son, the pre- 
sent master. 
Many attempts have been made on the part of the parish, 

to place this charity upon a more efficient footing, but nothing 

of importance has been effected. 

GREEN-COAT SCHOOL. 

The Green-coat School at Camberwell was founded in 
1721, as appears by the following inscription in front of the 
bmlding: 

" To the glory of God, and the honour of the Church of 
]England, these Schools were erected for the Christian In- 
struction of poor children, by Henry Cornelison, Esq-. 

1721." 

Go thou and do likewise. 

Many additions have been made to the original endowment, 
the most important of which are mentioned below. 

In 1775, Mr. Michael Arnott gave one half of the 
interest of £100. in the 3 per cents. Old South Sea Annuities, 
to the Charity-schools of this parish. The other moiety he 
devised to be shared by three poor parishioners, to whom it 
is distributed at Christinas. 

In 1780, Mr. Thomas Reup gave to the Charity-schools of 
Camberwell £500. in the 4 per cents, 1762. 

In 1782, Mr. John Dell gave ten pounds, and Claujde 
Champion de Crespigny, Esq. twenty guineas to the same 
object. 
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In 1783, Miss Letitia Ck>CK gave fifty pounds. 

Notwithstanding these several bequests, the schools are now 
almost entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 

In 1818, it was decided in vestry, that the parish has no 
control over this or any other charity, the deeds relating to 
which are not in custody of its officers. 

CAMDEN CHAPEL SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY 

SCHOOLS. 

A plain but roomy building, faced with stucco, and situate 
in Church-street, belongs to the Camden Chapel Sunday and 
week-day schools. 

The girls in this establishment are neatly clothed, but the 
boys wear a strange disguise, apparently invented when the 
argumentwm ad baculinum was more frequently resorted to 
than at present. 

By an old drawing in the valued collection of D. Benham, 
Esq. before referred to, the original inscription on the front of 
this building, appears to have been ^' Camberwell Sunday and 
evening Schools." 

This institution was founded in 1800, and is supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

ST. GEORGE'S NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

These schools were established in 1824 in a plain building, 
erected at the junction of St. George's-row with Bath-street, 
Albany-road, and were intended for the religious and useful 
instruction, in conformity to the principles of the Established 
Church, of 250 children. 

But the resources of this institution having, a few years 
since, been considerably augmented by a munificent bequest 
of £500. from the late Mr. Joseph Ward, the erection of a 
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new building, comprising residences for the master and mistress, 
was proposed, and has been carried into successful execution 
at a cost of about three thousand pounds, the balance being 
raised by voluntary contribution. 

The first stone of the new buHding which fronts the canal 
at the east end of St. George's-road, was laid on the 28th 
October, 1839, by Henry Kemble, Esq. M. P. It is an 
elegant and substantial structure in the Elizabethan style. By 
a skilful arrangement, the schools occupy the rear of the pre- 
mises, and do not consequently interfere with the more 
ornamental part of the erection, the ground plan of which 
preserves the usual form of buildings referable to the era of 
the maiden Queen — that of the initial letter (PI) of her name. 
An escutcheon on the front bears a SL Andrew's cross ; the 
head of a crosier terminating the upper end of one arm, whilst 
the other is surmounted by a crown. ^ 

The architect is W. G. Colman, Esq. of Buckinghamnstreet, 
Strand. 

The schools which are capable of receiving about four hun- 
dredand fifty children, were opened on the 2nd July, 1840, 
and now contain upwards of four hundred boys and girls# 



TERRY'S CHARITY. 

Mr. William Terry, late of Lordship-lane, founded a 
school for the education of twenty boys and ten girls, under 
the direction of the vicar and officers of the parish. He died 
15th February, 1814, but the clause in his wiU, directing its 
foundation, was set aside by the Comi; of Chancery, 2nd 
March, 1821, in consequence of his having ordered the school 
to be carried on in a particular house, the gift of which had 
failed. . , 
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This decision was engraved, by order of the parish officers, 
on the tomb-stone of the testator, near the tower of the late 
church. 



PECKHAM NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The Peckham National Schools were originally conducted 
in a building at the South end of Paradise-street, the ground 
for which was granted to trustees in 1813, by Augustus 
Hughes, of Peckham, Esq. for the term of five hundred years, 
at the annual rent of a fat capon on the 4th September. 

This building has now fallen into a complete state of 
dilapidation; but the schools are carried on in Peckham High- 
street. 



EAST DULWICH NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

Are situate on Peckham Rye, and have not long been 
opened. The building is cheerful and airy, and the number 
of children at present under instruction proportionate to the 
zeal with which the neighbourhood has been canvassed. 

These schools are considered to be immediately connected 
with the chapel on Rye-green. 



INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The Bowyer-lane Infant School was established in 1826, in 
Nelson-street, Bowyer-lane. It was subsequently removed 
to a handsome building in the viUa-gothic style, at the comer 
of Leipsic-road, Wyndham-road. 

The fundamental principle of this institution will recom- 
mend it to the support of all christians, ^' that religious in- 
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struction be given to the children, adapted to their infant 
capacities, and founded on those doctrines of Christianity 
respecting which real Christians axe agreed." 

Its affairs axe managed by a committee of ladies of various 
religious denominations. 

The average annual expenditure, including salary to master 
and mistress is about one hundred pounds, raised by voluntary 
contributions, and a small payment by the children. 

There is a similar establishment at the end of Edmund- 
street, Southampton-street, usually known as the Vicars' 
Infant-school. 

A third is situate in the Melon-ground at Peckham. These 
two last are connected more immediately with the Established 
Church. 



CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

A building is now erecting in Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, 
for the National, Infant, and Simday schools of Christ Church 
district. They are intended for the education of four hundred 
children in the principles of the Established Church. 

The site has been given by Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, to 
whose praiseworthy zeal for the well-being of the parish we 
have more than once alluded. The worthy baronet has also 
contributed largely to the building fimd, and has become a 
liberal annual subscriber to the institution. 

The excellent bishop of Winchester has also lent his aid, 
by preaching in its behalf ; and the ladies of Camberwell, ever 
forward in the cause of charity, have very considerably aug- 
mented its funds by a fancy sale, on a scale of unusual splen- 
dour, at the Grove-house. 
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ST. ANN'S SOCIETY SCHOOLS. 

The premises now occupied by Mr. Cannon, in the High 
street, Peckham, belonged for many years to that veiy valuable 
institution, the St. Ann's Society Schools* 

Up to the period of their foundation, ** there was not, 
Christ's Hospital alone excepted, any fit or appropriate asylum 
where the children of parents who had seen better days, and 
from eveiy nation, might obtam an education and a home, till 
by the blessing of the Almighty on their own endeavours, they 
were enabled not only to avoid sinking into the gulf of 
pauperism, but to become useful members of society, and 
ornaments to their country, instead of being a disgrace to 
themselves, and a permanent burthen to their country." 

The plan of this establishment originated with several well- 
disposed persons in the Ward of Aldersgate Within, who 
formed themselves into a society, in the year 1709, for the 
purpose of establishing a school for the children of necessitous 
parents. They resolved upon raising subscriptions and con- 
tributions ; which being effected, they instituted a day-school 
in SL Ann'S'lanCf Aldersgate, for educating and clothing 
thirty boys and thirty girls ; each Subscriber, in rotation, 
having the right of placing a child in the school. 

In the year 1800, however, a most important addition was 
made to the original purposes of the institution ; a country 
Asylum, originally established at Lavenham, but removed 
almost immediately after to Peckham, having then been 
opened for the entire maintenance and education of twenty 
additional boys ; and firom these small beginnings has arisen 
the Brixton Asylum, opened in 18^, containing 205 children, 
wholly maintained, clothed, and educated." 

« Report 
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CAMBERWELL BRITISH SCHOOL, 

The original institution was formed under the title of the 
Royal British Free School, at a meeting held at Camber- 
well on the 29th Nov. 1813, and opened on the 1st January 
following, in Nelson Street, Bowyer Lane. Amongst its 
earliest promoters were the late Captain Wilson,* and 



« James Wilson, in his younger days, one of the most daring and avowed infidels, 
hut afterwards, hy God's grace, a hurning and shining light in the Christian 
church, was horn in the year 1760. He discovered, in early life, a strong predi- 
lection for sea-service ; and, while a young man, entered the navy, and served in 
the American war. On returning to Europe, he passed into the service of the 
East India Company, and sailed to Bengal as mate of one of the Company's 
ships. His reputation was already high as a hrave man and a skilful mariner ; 
and, immediately on his arrival in the East, it procured him friends and promo- 
tion. He was sent to the Nicohar Islands as the hearer of important despatches, 
and might have easily ohtained such a permanent quiet post as would have secured 
him a fair income, had he not preferred to fight his way to higher favour, through 
arduous service, and a hold defiance of imminent dangers. The British troops, 
under Sir Eyre Coote, heing in hazard of starvation, their supplies cut off hy a 
French squadron at sea, and hy the army of Hyder Ali on land, the governor of 
Madras ofiered Mr. Wilson four hundred pagodas if he would undertake to carry 
some ships, with provisions, past the enemy's fleet for their relief. Mr. Wilson 
accomplished the feat, earning hy it ahout a thousand pounds in money, and a 
vast increase of the sort of fame which was likely to lead to great wealth. 

Captain Wilson, after making this very lucrative adventure, felt satisfied that 
he could not do hetter than play the same game as many times over as possible. 
He, accordingly, availed himself of his reputation, to procure constant employment 
in conveying provisions or military stores through such passages as were watched 
or guarded hy the enemy. Often did he elude danger, but eventually fell into the 
hands of the French, and was carried prisoner to Cuddalore. He, however, 
efiected his escape, was retaken, and carried to Seringapatam, where he was treated 
with merciless severity. His imprisonment here lasted twenty-two months, and 
was brought to an end through the victories of Sir E3rre Coote. 

Captain Wilson, as soon as his enfeebled strength would admit of his removal, 
joined some of his countrymen, and proceeded to Madras. 

As before, his whole ambition was to acquire wealth, reckless of any danger to 
which it might expose him ; and for eighteen months he continued to stake his life 
on successive casts for gain, and was always a winner, his health and safety passing 
almost, or altogether, with impunity. He was adroit as well as daring. Having 
become both sharer and commander of a ship, he, on one occasion, took advantage 
of a sudden shifting of the wind to get a long start of a fleet of merchantmen 
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Samuel Favell, Esq.* 

The title under which it was ushered into public notice, 



bound for the same port as himself; and, arriving at his destination without a com- 
petitor, the market before him empty, and the demand brisk for the goods with 
which he was cargoed, he sold his stock at vastly high prices, and by one specula- 
tion realized, in a few days, what many a man would have pronounced a handsome 
fortune. Even he himself began to think that he had at last secured as much 
wealth as would procure him all the possible comforts of life ; and, being now in 
full possession of what he esteemed the chief good, he resolved to leave India, 
and embarked, in the year 1794, as a passenger for England. 

His conversion appears to have been effected chiefly by the instrumentality of 
the Rev. J. Griffin, of Portsea, of whose church he became a member in 1796. 
He, immediately after, took part in the formation and early operations of the 
London Missionary Society ; and, in August of the same year, he sailed from the 
river Thames, as commander of the Society's ship, ** Duff,** to plant Missionary 
settlements in Tahiti and other islands of the South Seas. From this engagement 
he was released in 1798, and spent the latter portion of his days at Camberwell, 
occupying a delightful residence on Denmark Hill. He died on the 12th August, 
1814. 

' Samuel Favell, for half a century a consistent and uncomprising friend of 
civil and religious liberty, was bom in Southwark, 26 April, 1760. In early life, 
though a young man of the strictest moral and religious habits, he was brought 
repeatedly into contact with many of the political demagogues of the day; 
amongst whom the infidel Paine was the most notorious. It is but justice, how- 
ever, to state, that at this period Mr. Favell " knew nothing of his offensive 
opinions about revealed religion." 

Towards the close of the last century Mr. Favell removed to Camberwell, where 
he was instrumental in raising a church of congregational nonconformists. In 
1809 he was elected to the Common Council of London; and till his retirement, 
which was marked by the presentation of a superb piece of plate, in 1830, main- 
tained a conspicuous position in all its deliberations. Though intimately acquainted 
with many of the great political agitators of his day, Mr. Favell preserved through- 
out a long life, the esteem of his opponents, no less than of his friends, combining, 
as he did, to an unusual extent, the most perfect gentleness of manners, with a 
firmness of purpose rarely equalled. He was no religious bigot ; and it is a 
highly gratifying circumstance, that, on the very evening of his death, he had 
attended Camden Chapel, and listened with great delight to the powerful and 
affecting eloquence of the Rev. Henry Melvill. The savour, indeed, of that 
preacher's discourse, which seemed to anticipate the solemn event so soon to 
follow, diffused itself around his dying pillow, as by an almost momentary tran- 
sition his spirit fled for ever. He had retired to rest in perfect health, only half an 
hour, when " the slumber of time was broken by the glory of eternity — that glory 
with which his last meditations were occupied," on the 20th June, 1830. 



^ 
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was not capriciously nor unwarrantably assumed ; the coun- 
tenance given to the rising establishment having been of the 
highest order. On the 10th June, 1817, H.R.H. the Duke 
OF Sussex* presided at the anniversary meeting. 

The funds, however, gradually falling off, it was resolved, in 
1821, that the pupils should contribute a small sum weekly 
towards the expences of the school, the payment of which is 
still continued ; not so much from any deficiency in the 
present resources, as for the purpose of impressing their 
parents with a sense of the value of instruction. 

About ten years since, from various causes, the school sank 
into a state of inefficiency, from which it was redeemed by a 
public meeting, held at the Grove House, on the 14th March, 
1832. The arrears were paid off, the school increased, and a 
fund raised for the erection of the present eligible premises. 

The new building comprises, in addition to a capacious 
school-room, with class-room and the requisite offices, a resi- 
dence for the master, and a spacious play-ground, fenced in. 
The cost was less than £650. 

The number of boys at present in the school is about two 
hundred. They receive a sound scriptural education, and 
the system pursued has special reference to their continued 
self-improvement in after-life. 

PECKHAM LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The Lancasterian school at Peckham was commenced in 
1812, in a temporary building in Bell's-gardens, adjoining 
HiU-street, on the east. In 1822 it was removed to the old 
theatre in the High-street, where it is still carried on, under the 
superintendence of the original master, Mr. Thomas Weston. 

A Probably through the interest of Mr. Favell, by whom, as master of the cloth- 
worker's company, he had been hospitably entertained at their festival on the 25th 
March, 1814. 
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PECKHAM FEMALE SCHOOL. 

At the back of Hill-street Chapel staods the girls* school- 
room, a plain low building of brick. 

It is fitted up in the usual style, with a platform and desks, 
and is used on Sundays for the female children attending 
Hanover Chapel. 

ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

This institution now occupies the premises formerly known 
as Alfred House. It was, at that time, a highly respectable 
private academy, under the able management of Nicholas 
Wanostrocht, LL.D., author of several standard elementary 
works, still extensively used in schools. He died in 181S, 
and was succeeded by 

Vincent Wanostrocht, LL. D., his nephew, who, dying 
in 18^, the charge devolved upon his son, 

Nicholas Wanostrocht, by whom it was leased in 1832, to 

The Royal Naval School. 

An eligible site at New Cross having been fixed upon for 
the erection of this institution, the works are proceeding 
rapidly, and it is contemplated that the building will be ready 
for use early in 1842. 

Some of the youths educated in this establishment distin- 
guished themselves at the recent capture of St. Jean d'Acre. 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Opposite Grove Chapel stands the Collegiate School, an 
elegant Gothic building, erected after the designs of Henry 
Roberts f Esq. F. S. A., at an expence of about £3,600* This 
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sum includes the cost of fittings and furniture, as well as of 
inclosing and laying out the grounds. 

It was built as a proprietary establishment, under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Winchester, and founded on the 
principles of King's College. The style of architecture is 
strictly collegiate— a principal feature being the cloister, which 
forms the centre of the entrance front. The internal arrange- 
ment consists of the large school-room, sixty-seven feet long, 
thirty-three wide, and about twenty high, intended for the 
accommodation of two hundred boys ; and so arranged as 
to admit of its being subdivided, at pleasure, into three dis- 
tinct apartments. The low buildings in the front comprise the 
entrance-hall, library, twenty-two feet by sixteen, and three 
class-rooms. One wing is appropriated to the residence of the 
porter, and the other to a hat and cloak room, with a washing- 
room for the boys, adjoining their entrance to the play- 
ground, which is at the back. The whole of the apartments 
are connected by a central corridor, which affords a convenient 
and distinct access to each room.** 

This school, which was opened on the 26th January, 1835, 
was originally managed by a committee of gentlemen holding 
communion with the Established Church : it is now, however, 
private property. 

The Rev. Joseph Sumner Brockhurst, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, is at present master. 

GOLDSMITH HOUSE— PECKHAM. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this house, firom its having 
been formerly occupied by Dr. Milner, under whom Oliver 
Goldsmith officiated as usher. 

' These particulars have been obligingly communicated by the architect 
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All the biographers of this amusing writer are unaccount- 
ably in error with regard to this portion of poor Goldy's 
existence, and afford a striking illustration of the necessity for 
personal and local investigation} in addition to the labours of 
the library and study in enquiries of this character. 

The sojourn of Goldsmith imder Dr. Milner's roof, as we 
shall presently find, took place prior to his wanderings on the 
Continent, and not, as has been invariably stated, subsequent 
to his return. This, of course, was long before he became 
public property, or was in fact known at all beyond the circle 
of his relations and friends ; and for this reason the connexion 
of his name and history with Peckham appears to have excited 
so little interest in the immediate neighbourhood, that tradi- 
tion would in some cases actually remove him from Goldsmith- 
house to some other school in the vicinity. Indeed, had 
Geoffirey Crayon's "poor devil author" resided here, instead 
of at Canonbury, where Goldsmith is said to have written 
his " Deserted Village," he would have had little cause of 
complaint that he was " exhibited by retail at sixpence a-head, 
and that through a key-hole." No one seems to have thought 
this period of the poet's life worthy of illustration, either by 
pen or pencil ; so little does a curious world think of those 
estrays and waifs of the advertising world, the subalterns in a 
** classical, commercial, and mathematical academy." 

The most complete biography of this singular genius is that 
written by James Prior, author of the Life of Burke, and re- 
cently published in two volumes, 8vo. But this follows in the 
wake of all which had preceded it, and places Goldsmith at 
Peckham towards the end of 1756, or the former part of 1757. 
As he only returned from the continent early in the first of 
these years, and was supposed to have set up kfterwards as 
apothecary in a country town ; to have made the acquaintance 
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of some prototype of Wackford Squeers at a Yorkshire school ; 
to have served as assistant to a chemist on Fish-street-hill ; and 
to have been,-according to his own account^ ** practising physic, 
and doing very well"— *-there is no little diflS^culty in hurrying 
him through all these vocations in time to be of any use at all 
to Dr, Milner, especially as this worthy man, beyond all 
question, died in June 1757.** This error is the more unpar* 
donable, as in relating his own adventures in the character 
of George, in " The Vicar of Wakefield," Goldsmith places 
his attempt to procure an usher's situation prior to his vaga* 
bond life on the continent, and indeed in the very outset of 
his career.* 

If, indeed, we could contrive to place him at Peckham in 
1756, we should be unable to reconcile his necessarily short 
abode there, with Miss Milner's statement^ that he continued 
about three years with her respected father ; for Goldsmith's 
engagement with Griffiths, the conductor of the Monthly 
Review, commenced in April, 1757 ; and under this arrange- 
ment, he was to board and lodge with the bookseller, who 
kept him writing daily from nine o'clock till two. It is true 
that this agreement did not continue in force more than a few 
months, but his time afterwards is so fuUy accoimted for, and 
his places of residence are so certainly known, that he could 
not have returned to Peckham for any length of time. This 
point is indeed fully settled by the fact that Mr. George 
Milner, the successor of his father in the school, had removed 
with his family to Poole, before the first of May, 1769.* 

It is quite certain, therefore, that if Goldsmith remained 



• Ace. Book of Mr. W. Tomkins's Charity to Peckham Meeting. 
' Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xx. 

« Furnished by Prior. This lady died at Islington a few years ago. 
^ Tomkins' Trust-book, ut sup, 

R 
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for any considerable tiine at Peckham, it must have been 
prior to his travels on the continent ; and I am happy to have 
it in my power^ through the kindness of a friend^ to shew that 
such was unquestionably the fact. It is very probable, how- 
ever, from the bitter reminiscences awakened with respect to 
the portion of his time occupied in tuition, that after his tour. 
Goldsmith may have filled a similar situation in some other 
school less req)ectably conducted than that of Dr. Milner. 
Though in his works he touches on this subject with con- 
siderable playfulness, there are such strong expressions and 
contemptuous insinuations conveyed in these allusions, as 
could not have been in any way warranted by his experience 
at Peckham. 

« Every trick," says he in one of his essays, " is played 
upon the usher : the oddity of his maimers, his dress, or his 
language, furnish a fund of eternal ridicule : the master now 
and then cannot avoid joining in the laugh, and the poor 
wretch eternally resenting this ill usage, seems to live in a 
state of warfare with all the family."** In his vicar of Wake^ 
field, the satire is stiU more searching. 

" Are you sure you are fit for a school ? Let me examine 
you a little : have you been bred apprentice to the business ?" 

" No." 

" Then you won't do for a school." 

" Can you dress the boys' hair ?" 

" No." 

" Then you won't do for a school. Have you had the 
small-pox ?" 

« No." 

" Then you won't do for a school. Can you lie three in a bed ?" 



« The Bee. 
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« No." 

** Then you will never do for a school." 



Have you got a good stomach ?" 

"Yes!" 

" Then you will by no means do for a school." 

In the same work he again heaps contumely on the vocation. 
** I have been," he says, " usher at a boarding-school myself, 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be 
an under turnkey in Newgate. I was up early and late ; I 
was browbeat by my master, hated for my ugly face by the 
mistress, worried by the boys within, and never permitted to 
stir out to meet civility abroad." 

Nor does he seem willing to drop the subject, which is 
again cleverly touched upon in the following ludicrous adver- 
tisement, occurring in his " Citizen of the World." 

" Wanted 

" An usher to an academy." 

N.B. — " He must be able to read, dress hair, and must 
have had the small-pox." 

It is not precisely known when Goldsmith first came to 
Peckham, though quite certain from contemporary memo- 
randa furnished by the kind friend to whom I have alluded, 
that he was there in 1751 ; six years earlier than is usually 
supposed. The probability is that he succeeded Mr. Robinson, 
Dr. Milner's former assistant, who appears to have left about 
the middle of the preceding year.* These manuscript notes 
are in the handwriting of a gentleman who had two sons 
under Goldsmith's care at Peckham ; and were furnished in 



' Mr. Robinson preached occasionally for the Doctor at Peckham : his last 
sermon was in July, 1750, and he probably left soon afterwards. For this sug- 
gestion I am indebted to the lady spoken of in the text, Mrs. Basnett, of Bath. 

2k 
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reply to my enquiries on the subject, by his grand-daughter, 
the niece of one, and daughter of the other of these pupils. 
" My father/* writes this lady, " went to Dr. Milner's school 
on the 28th January, 1750. On the 15th April, 1751, his 
brother also went, and was put under Goldsmith's care, who 
* was very mild, and had a winning way with children, and they 
learnt from him without much study of books.' Two more 
brothers were also pupils at Dr. Milner's." 

As these data were altogether new to me, and contradicted 
all that I had read upon the subject, I was unwiUing to admit 
their testimony without farther enquiry, which, however, soon 
satisfied me that there could be no mistake. " My grand- 
father," says the reply, " kept this short diary from which I 
send the dates, &c. His three first children died : then came 
my father, who was bom 13th March, 1743-4, and my 
husband's father, (my uncle,) bom 25th May, 1745. The 
first went to Dr. Milner's school on the 28th January, 
1750-51 : the other, the first week after Easter, 15th April, 
1751. He said, * Mr. Oliver Goldsmith was about twenty- 
three;* a heavy, dull-looking man:' he was placed under his 
care. On the 4th July, 1754, my good grandfather removed 
from Peckham to Wokingham, taking his two sons with him, 
so that it is quite clear Oliver Goldsmith was at Dr. Milner's 
between the years 1751 and 1754." 

The age of Goldsmith at this period is in strict keeping 
with those anecdotes which are still extant relative to this 
portion of his Ufe. According to Prior, he was described by 
Miss Milner as very good natured, plajdng tricks somewhat 
familiar, and occasionally a little coarse upon the servants and 



• This would not be far from the truth if Goldsmith were born, as is supposed, 
in 1729. 
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boys, telling very entertaining stories, and beguiling his 
intervals of leisure with the music of his flute. He seems 
in fact to have been nothing but an overgrown school-boy, 
very kind and playful towards his pupils, and as fond as any, 
of a slice of cake. This Irish elasticity of character, indeed, 
clung to him in after years, and some amusing anecdotes 
arising out of it are given by his biographers. Those, however, 
which relate to his sojourn at Peckham, are but little knovm. 
The politeness of a friend,* whom I take this opportunity of 
thanking for the communication, puts me in possession of the 
following. 

** One of my old Peckham friends was a pupil at Dr. 
Milner's, when Goldsmith was usher there, and, among other 
things, I remember his telling me that while he was at school, 
some Hanoverian regiment passing through Peckham, was 
met by Dr. Milner, and all his scholars, and amongst the 
number was my old and highly esteemed friend. At the head 
of the procession marched Goldsmith, and to give him more 
consideration and dignity, he was dressed in the doctor's wig 
and gown, in which costume he presented an address to the 
commander, and delivered a short speech to him in German, 
to which the officer replied, but not much to the edification of 
either party — neither seeming well to understand the other." 
Another version says, the oration was in Latin, which is the 
more likely, as Goldsmith, even after his continental tour, was 
no proficient in the German language. The ludicrous gravity of 
that people seems, however, to have tickled his fancy, and 
their " Kttle decorums of stupidity," are celebrated by him 
as infinitely amusing. 

" Goldsmith, when usher," continues the same kind cor- 

« J. Arnould, Esq. M. D., late of Peckham. 
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respondent, " used to sit in that part of the room which you 
enter from the left-hand, in going in &om the little hall at the 
foot of the stairs : it was subsequently divided by a partition 
from the back-parlour looking towards the south, but then it 
was all one. His desk was placed between the fire place and 
the window nearest to it." Tradition, a very treacherous and 
uncertain guide at best, still points out the favored comer, 
vrith the gratuitous addition, that it was in that nook, he vnrote 
his " Vicar of Wakefield !" though the " first rude germ" of 
this work— the history of Miss Stanton— -did not make its 
appearance until more than ten years after we have fixed him 
here. 

About fifteen years ago, a relic of great interest as associated 
with Goldsmith's residence at Peckham, was removed from 
the premises by the late occupant. This was " a piece of 
glass, not quite seven inches long, by three wide," inscribed 
with the well known lines from Thomson.* 

Father of light and life ; thou good supreme, 
O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself 1 
Keep me from folly, vanity and vice, 
From every low p\irsuit, and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial never-fiEiding bliss. 

These lines are boldly flourished with a diamond ; and the 
gentleman who has indulged me with a fac-simile, says of the 
original — " I have no reason to doubt of its being the pro- 
duction of Goldsmith. It was presented to me by the lady 
who had it taken from a window in the house at Peckham, in 
which Dr. Goldsmith resided, in order to preserve it from 
mischance— ^ it was the current tradition that the poet had 
traced the lines upon it. The handwriting is sufllciently 

« Winter, lines 217—222. 
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peculiar in my opinion to settle the point Mrith those familiar 
with his autograph : but for my own part, I have no oppor- 
tunity of making the comparison." 

There is considerable difficulty in procuring a specimen of 
the poet's handwriting at this early period of his life, though 
much curious and interesting evidence may be adduced in 
favour of this reHc. The pug-tailed d, the long *, and the 
absence of stops were characteristic of his hand at an after 
period : the latter point, indeed, always distinguished it, for 
he usually wrote with great haste and carelessness. Mr. 
James Prior, author of the able life of Goldsmith before 
mentioned, to whom a copy of the first two lines was sent, 
says of it, "the fac-simile forwarded, bears certainly some 
resemblance to the handwriting of Goldsmith, but by no 
means enough to decide the point." There is a degree of 
light-heartedness and flourish about it, which the troubles 
of after life would greatly tend to modify. But one of the 
strongest arguments arises from the occurrence of the mispelt 
word " supream," in the first line : his orthography being 
remarkable for its inaccuracy. The words comerce, allarms, 
oppulence, inrich, inforce, efects, ecchoes, atractions, como- 
dities, imactive and undoe, are especially mentioned as in- 
stances by Prior.* Another, and stiU more interesting proof 
is furnished by the partial erasure of the last line— an erasure 
which, by the way, subverts the proper import of the passage, 
and classes even "knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue 
pure," with those illusions which constitute " /adiw^f bliss." 
That the sentiment thus elicited was precisely that of poor 
Goldy after the repeated buffetings to which he was subject 
on his return to England, appears very evident, from a letter 



« Life, Vol. i. ch. x. p. 382 
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to his brother, the Rev. H. Goldsmith, written in February, 
1759, in which he gives the following directions relative to the 
education of his son.* " Above all things let him never touch 
a romance or a novel: these paint beauty in colours more 
charming than nature, and describe happiness that man never 
tastes. How delusivCy how destructive are those pictures of 
consummate bliss /" 

The only circumstance unfavourable to the idea just thrown 
out is, that Goldsmith had experienced very little contumely 
and disappointment until some years after his residence at 
Peckham. But this fact opens another curious episode in his 
history. Goldsmith was certainly an admirer, if nothing more, 
of Miss Milner, who assisted her father in the school ; and 
report says that she was for years engaged to the poet, who 
was always too poor to talk of marriage. Nothing, therefore, 
seems more likely, than that at a subsequent visit to the 
place, in one of those moody moments in which lovers are 
often prone to indulge, he dashed out these offending words, 
expatiating at the same time on his unhappy lot, and relating 
to his confidante, with Irish warmth and Irish gallantry, all 
the KtUe mcidents'and annoyances which rippled "the stream 
of true love," and interfered with the consummation of their 
wishes. 

This " gentle passage " in the poet's life vrill likevrise accoimt 
for the frequency of his subsequent visits to Peckham, and 
explain how it came to be supposed that when engaged by 
Griffiths, he was still domiciled at Dr. Milner's. 

« Another of Goldsmith's nephews, who seems to have witnessed similar vicis- 
situdes, and to have followed the same honorable, but wearisome profession as 
his uncle, was lately living in Peter-street, Westminster, in a state of destitution. 
At the moment of our going to press we observe in the daily prints, the melan- 
choly announcement, that he paid the debt of nature iu St. George's Hospital 
on the 13th August, 1841, at the age of 73. 
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PECKHAM SCHOOL. 

This name has been assumed for the very respectable 
establishment opposite Rye-lane, though it does not strictly 
belong to it, as it was only founded in 1788 ; and I find from 
BM old family memorandum-book, the name of ^^ Pechham 
SchooV^ appropriated to the much earlier institution conducted 
at Basing manor-house by Mrs. Du Moulin.* 

The founder and first master of this school was the Rev. 
Martin Ready. He died in 1805, and the establishment 
was continued imder the superintendence of his son, Mr. 
Thomas Martin Ready, afterwards a clergyman, and minister 
of St. James's Episcopal Chapel, Kennington. It since be- 
longed to the Rev. J. B. Reade, whose name is connected 
with some highly interesting facts relating to fossU infusoria, 
in the Appendix to ManteU's " Wonders of Geology." The 
present proprietor is Mr. Holt. 

Many youths educated at this school have become eminent 
in after life, and a few have taken a high degree as wranglers at 
the universities. 



« " J. B. put to ^^Peckham School, Munday the 14th August, 1749;'* and again, 
" Put to Mrs. Du Moulin's school at Peckham the 14th August, 1749, and con- 
tinued there till May 1750." At this school, religious services appear to have 
been regularly conducted about this time ; and an old resident in the village 
informs me that, when a youth, he remembers hearing old John Wesley 
preach there. 
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LICENSED VICTUALLER'S ASYLUM. 

In Asylum-road, diverging from the Old Kent-road near the 
Half-way-house, is an asylum belonging to the Licensed 
Victuallers. It occupies three sides of a spacious quadrangle, 
and is a weU-built, substantial, and commodious structure. 

AGED PILGRIM'S SOCIETY. 

In Westmoreland-place, Southampton-street, are the ex- 
ceedingly neat and picturesque alms-houses of the Aged Pil- 
grim's Society. The edifice is of brick, with stucco mould- 
ings and ornaments, having an embattled centre, flanked by 
two towers. A low-pointed gateway leads through this part 
of the structure to a quadrangle, with a lawn in the centre, 
and siuTounded by bmldings in the same style. It bears this 
inscription on the front : 

AGED PILGRIM'S ASYLUM, 
Completed by voluntaby contbibutions, 

A.D. 1837, 

Fob 42 aged Pilgkims, 

thb freehold gifen by 

WILLIAM PEACOCK, ESa 

This admirable institution provides for the support of aged 
Christians, whose consistent character forms the only required 
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claim to admission, subject of course to the election of sub- 
scribers. Out-pensioners also receive relief to the amount of 
more than three himdred, all of them above 60 years of age, 
and several verging towards a century. 

BETHEL ASYLUM. 

In Havil-street is a plain building with this inscription on 
the front, which sufficiently explains its object. 

BETHEL ASYLUM 

FOR 

Twelve aged 

WOMEN. 

Established a. d. 1838, 

BY 

WILLIAM PEACOCK, 
Esq. 

FRIENDLY FEMALE ASYLUM. 

In Gloucester-place, leading from the Albany-road to 
Neate-street, stands the Friendly Female Asylum, the character 
of which institution is explained by a tablet on the front of 
the building. 

The Friendly Female Asylum 

Fob aged persons 

WHO have seen better days. 

Erected and supported 

By voluntary contributions. 

1821. 

Before it is a large garden with paved walks, enclosed by 
iron railings. 

NUNNERY AT PECKHAM. 

Some years since, the large house at the comer of Meeting- 
house-lane, now occupied by John Dalton, Esq., and called 
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the priory, in commemoration of the fact, was used as a 
nimnery said to belong to the order of St. Bridget. The 
inmates, however, decamped in the night, without previous 
notice, defrauding the good tradespeople of Peckham to a 
considerable amount. 

Report says, that several of the nuns lie buried in the garden, 
but no memorials exist. 
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LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 



Several attempts liave been made to estabKsh an efficient 
Literary and Scientific Institution in the parish, but a variety 
of causes have always operated to render them unsuccessful. 

On the 1st February, 1825, a reading-room was opened in 
the south wing of Bowyer-house, and a circulating library in 
connexion with it on the 1st of the following month. Lectures 
in the adjoining school-room were also commenced and prose- 
cuted with such spirit, that an adjournment to the Grove-house 
became afterwards necessary. This establishment, under the 
name of the " Surrey Literary Institution^** was carried on with 
considerable zeal for some years, but its dissolution took place 
at Midsummer, 1832. It was however remodelled, removed 
to Union-row, and afterwards to Addington-place, but again 
dwindled away, till it was considered expedient to dispose of 
the Kbrary to the Southwark Literary Institution, then rising 
into notoriety. 

Cotemporary with this Institution, reading-rooms for the 
eUte of Camberwell were opened at the foot of Denmark- 
hill, but did not succeed. 

A third attempt is now making at Mr. Clarke's, 4, Union- 
row, Camberwell; where a reading-room, supplied with the 
morning and evening papers, and a few periodicals, is daily 
open to subscribers of one guinea annually. 

In the winter of 1838, a few individuals belonging for the 
most part to the respected Society of Friends, called a meet- 
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ing at the Bull-inn, Peckham, for the purpose of forming a 
Literary and Scientific Institute in that village. The result 
was, another public meeting at the Lancasterian school-room, 
when it was suggested that a course of Lectures should be 
immediately commenced, the admission being gratuitous, as 
a desirable means of advertizing the proposed plan. This 
was accordingly done; and at the commencement of the 
following year, a subscription was imposed on those indi- 
viduals who wished to continue their connexion with the 
Institution. A small Kbrary was formed, a reading-room 
opened, and a variety of classes arranged. At the suggestion 
of, and with the prospect of support from, this Society, the 
Hill-street Lecture-room was commodiously fitted up, and will 
remain a valued memento of its existence when the Institu- 
tion is dissolved, of which we regret to say there is too im- 
mediate a prospect. 
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DULWICH. 



This retired and picturesque hamlet still retains all the 

features of a country village. One of our modem poets has 

celebrated 

*' The sylvan shades 



'* Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous art unspoiled/' 

The lordship belongs to the college; and as the revenues 
of that foimdation are at present far more than sufficient to 
meet the current expences ; no inducement has been held out 
to increase them by advantageously letting the ground on 
building leases. The fields in the neighbourhood, conse- 
quently remain open, and afford to the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, such rural advantages as are seldom met with 
at so short a distance from the metropolis. 

There are many delightful viUas in the neighbourhood ; and 
even the roads and the village itself have an air of aristocratic 
respectability, quite in keeping with the dignity attaching to 
so ancient and lucrative an endowment as 



THE COLLEGE OF GOD'S GIFT. 

The accoimts extant of this foimdation are so numerous 
and ample, that little need be said upon the subject in the 
present work. Lysons, whose history of the parish occupies 
thirty-five quarto pages, devotes no less than twenty-three out 
of this number to Dulwich College. 
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King James I., by Letters Patent dated 21st June, 1619, 
granted licence to found the College of God's Gift in Dulwich, 
to Edward Alleyne of that place. 

He was one of the sons of Edward AUeyn, of Willyn, Bucks, 
and Margaret, daughter of John or James Townley, of Townley, 
Lancashire, and was bom in London on the 1st August, 1566. 
He was sole owner of the Fortime playhouse in Whitecross- 
street, and part-proprietor of a bear-garden on Bankside. He 
held also the appointment of " Master of His Majesty's game 
of bulles, beares, and mastive dogges," and attained to consider- 
able eminence as a stage player. In the inscription over the 
College porch he is called " the Roscius of his age." In 1592, 
he married Joan, the daughter of Agnes Woodward, whose 
mother was afterwards the wife of Philip Henslow ; and 
hence she is sometimes represented as a daughter of the latter 
personage. She died on the 28th January, 1623, and was 
buried at Dulwich. His second wife was named Constance, 
and is presumed to have been a daughter of the celebrated 
Dr. Donne, Alleyn died in November, 1626, and had an 
inscription to his memory on the floor of the chapel. 
The copy preserved by Aubrey differs from that now re- 
maining. 

The parties intended to enjoy the benefit of this founda- 
tion were, one master, one warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, six poor sisters, and twelve poor scholars. 

The endowment consisted of the manor of Dulwich; the 
manor-house and lands called Hall-place, alias Knowles's; 
the lands, woods, and waste grounds called Bicotts, or Rigates ; 
certain premises in Dulwich; Nappes and Stony Nappes, 
messuages and land called Great Bownes, North Croft, Carters- 
hall, Addington's-mead, Great and Little Browning, Carter's- 
garden, Bene-field, and Renalls; pasture in Lambeth; the 
s 
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paternal lands and hereditaments of the founder, in St. 
Botolph's without; and the messuages, lands, gardens, and 
building, known by the name of the Fortune, in St. Giles's 
without Cripplegate, now St. Luke's. 

The College was, in virtue of this licence, established by 
deed dated 13th September following; and on the 24th April, 
1620, the property before recited, was conveyed to this founda- 
tion. 

By another deed dated 24th April, 1626, Alleyne appointed 
^* six chaunters for music and singing in the chapel of the 
College, who should be called and deemed junior fellows, 
every one to have his voice according to the statutes as the 
four senior fellows have ;" six assistants, consisting of the two 
churchwardens from St. Botolph, St. Saviour's, and St. Giles 
without Cripplegate, touching the ordering of the College 
and revenues thereof; and thirty members, who were to 
attend quarterly at the College to receive their allowances ; 
'^ the said chaunters, assistants, and members, to be employed to 
such uses and purposes as afterwards in his statutes appointed." 

These chaimters having never been appointed, and the 
members having lately received nothing from the College, an 
information in the Rolls' Court was filed some time since, 
which was dismissed by Lord Langdale on the 29th of July 
last. 

The master, and warden who succeeds him on his demise, 
are to be of the surname of the founder, and immarried. 

The two senior fellows, in conformity to the directions of 
the deed, have always been Masters of Art; the third has 
always been a graduate and a divine ; but the fourth rarely 
so ; as in order to supply the lack of choristers, he has usually 
ofEciated at the organ. 

The brethren and sisters are to be at least sixty years of 
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age on their admission. It devolves on the brethren to sweep 
and keep clean the College. The ablest and healthiest of the 
sisters is to act as matron to the scholars. The oldest and 
ablest is to perform the duties of house-servant to the fellows. 

The scholars are to be orphans^ or the children of necessitous 
parents^ between six and eight years old upon admission, and 
are not to remain after they are eighteen. 

The brethren, sisters, and scholars, are to be chosen in 
equal numbers from the parishes of St. Saviour, St. Giles, 
alias St. Luke's, St. Botolph, and Camberwell. 

The thirty members are to be chosen out of the founder's 
ahnshouses in the three first-named parishes, and admitted to 
the College as vacancies may offer. 

This charity was augmented in 1776, by the gift of three 
hundred pounds from Sarah Viscountess Falkland, the 
interest of which is distributed at Christmas amongst the poor 
brethren and sisters. 

The College was originally a large but mean-looking 
building, two stories high, and forming three sides of a square. 
It had at first a steeple, which fell down on the 6th July, 
1638, and soon afterwards a considerable part of the fabric 
shared the same fate. The west wing was repaired in 1667, 
and the porch, which had also fallen down, in 1703. It 
retained an antiquated appearance till nearly the close of the 
last century, when the eastern wing was rebuilt in the sub- 
stantial style of that period. It was of red brick, with stone 
pilasters and pediment, and, independently of its heavy 
appearance, had nothing in harmony with the other parts of 
the building. This must be the repair so humorously alluded 
to by Walpole, who it appears accompanied the author of 
the " Environs of London" on his visit to the College during 
the preparation of that work. 
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" 8 June^ 1791. This morning I went with Lysons, the 
Reverend, to see Dulwich College, founded in 1619 by 
Alleyn, a player, which I had never seen in my many days. 
We were received by a smart divine, tres bien poudre, and 
with black satin breeches — but they are giving new wings and 
red-satin breeches to the good old hostel too, and destroying a 
gallery with a very rich ceiling ; and nothing will remain of 
ancient, but the front, and an hundred mouldy portraits, 
among apostles, sybils, and kings of England." 

The later alterations are in much better taste, the almost- 
unlimited funds at the disposal of the College, allowing the 
corporation to appropriate as much as is required, to that 
object. Expenses to the amount of upwards of twenty-two 
thousand pounds were incurred in improvements between the 
years 1812 and 1833. 

The western wing was first partially rebuilt in a style 
according tolerably with the older part of the structure ; and 
the other has since been constructed in very superior taste. 

The public apartments consist of a chapel, dining-hall, 
parlour, library, kitchen and appurtenances, school-room, 
dining-haQ, and dormitories. 

The Chapel occupies the east end of the central building. 
A tablet over the door contains a l<5ng Latin inscription, 
detailing the purposes of the institution. The interior has 
few claims to notice : it contains the tomb of the founder, 
with his arms** boldly sculptured over the inscription, and a 
font inscribed with the well-known Greek anagram, which it 
will be seen, may be read either backwards or forwards. 
NI90N ANOMHMA MH MONAN 0*IN. 



« Argent, a chevron between 3 cinquefoils, (gules). In one of the pedigrees of 
Alleyne in the British Museum, these impale, Gules, a lion passant-gardaut, or : 
on a chief azure, 3 ermine spots, and 3 whole and 2 half fleurs de lys. 
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Over the altar is a large and very fair copy of Raphael's 
superb painting of the Transfiguration. 

The most remarkable event connected with the history of 
this Chapel, is the traditionary destruction of its leaden coffins 
for bullets in the time of the civil wars. It is quite certain that 
a company of soldiers were quartered at the College in 1647. 

The register kept at the College records the burial of Old 
Bridget, queen of the Gypsies, on the 6th August, 1768; and 
of Matthews, the Dulwich Hermit, who was barbarously mur- 
dered in Dulwich-woods, a few days previous, on the 2nd 
January, 1803. 

The Library contained originally many rare and valuable 
works, and was especially rich in those relating to the drama. 
A choice collection of old plays was given to Garrick, in 
exchange for other books of a more general character, but of 
far less interest to the bibliopolist. There are, however, some 
scarce volumes and manuscripts still remaining, and amongst 
the latter, a diary in the handwriting of the founder, from 
which Lysons has given copious extracts. 

The annual rental of the property belonging to this College 
was nearly eight thousand pounds in 1832: the master's 
income being about six hundred; the warden's, three-fourths; 
the first and second fellows, twelve-fortieths ; and the third 
and fourth fellows, one quarter of the master's allowance. 
These profits are independent of board, lodging, and other 
advantages. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY. 

To every lover of the fine arts, the name of Dulwich 
College is familiar, from its association with the Bourgeois 
Gallery of Paintings. 
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Sir Peter Francis Bourgeois, by will dated 20th De- 
cember, 1810, gave, after the death of his executrix, Mrs. 
Margaret Desenfans^ his splendid collection of pictures, 
frames, and prints ; together with his furniture and effects, to 
Dulwich College; to be publicly exhibited, as the master, 
wardens, and fellows might think proper. He likewise gave 
the siun of ten thousand pounds, the dividends and profits of 
which were to pay the expenses of attendance and other 
charges attaching to this bequest, as weU as two thousand 
pounds for improving and beautifying the west wing and 
gallery of the College, where they were originally deposited. 

The latter sum was laid out in building the new gallery, in 
the rear of the premises where the pictures are now exhibited* 
Mrs. Desenfans, by her will dated 19th April, 1813, 
added five hundred pounds, a quantity of costly plate and 
other effects to this bequest, accompanying it with the pro- 
vision, that the president and academicians of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, should pay an annual visit to the College to 
inspect the collection, and provide for its due preservation. 

This superb gallery " consists of more than three hundred 
and fifty pictures ; to discover the merits of a tenth part of 
which, would demand more time and study than a great ma- 
jority of its visitors can afford to bestow." 

Amongst those most deserving of attention are the exquisite 
landscapes of Cuyp ; the Spanish boys, and some sacred sub- 
jects, by Murillo ; and Jacob's dream, by Rembrandt, a perfect 
miracle as regards atmospheric effect, though by no means 
deserving the unqualified encomiiuns which have been passed 
upon it in other respects. There are several pleasing pictures 
by Teniers ; some good portraits and idealities by Vandyke ; 
a number of sweet effects by Claude, Both, and Ruysdael ; 
a variety of poetical pieces by N. Poussin ; and a few 
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monstrosities and vulgarisms by Rubens, in his usual ship- 
carver's style. The collection also contains specimens by 
Pynaker, A. Brauwer, Van Huysum, Hobbima, Wouvermans, 
Velasquez, Watteau, Wilson, L. da Vinci, Salvator Rosa, 
Carravaggio, Titian, Guido, Gnercino, and others of less name 
and note. 

ALLEN'S SCHOOL, 

Situate near the College, was established by James Allen, 
Esq., formerly master of that institution. 

The endowment consists of lands and buildings at Kensing- 
ton Grravel-pits, and it is intended for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of poor children in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

THE WELLS. 

In Gibson's additions to Camden's Britannia, published in 
1695, occurs the following paragraph, the first part of which 
has been often supposed to refer to Dulwich-wells, though it 
obviously applies to those discovered long before, near the spot 
now occupied by the Fox and Hounds on Sydenham-common. 
*' Here are medicinal springs called Sidnam-wells, as likewise 
there are at Streteham, both of them frequented in their 
proper seasons." 

A full account of the Dulwich waters was communicated to 
the public through the Philosophical Transactions * about a 
century since : it was written by Professor John Maxtyn, F.R.S. 
and is to this eiFect: 

" The purging springs which have been esteemed for about a 

« Phil. Trans. Vol. i. Part 2. p. 835. 
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hundred years, and are commonly known by the name of 
Dulwich-waters, have been improperly so called ; those springs 
arising in a valley on the south side of those hills, in the middle 
of a large common, belonging to the parish of Lewisham in 
Kent ; whereas Dulwich is on the north side of the hills, in the 
parish of Camberwell, in Surrey. 

" In the Autumn of 1739, Mr. Cox, the master of a well 
known house of good entertainment, called the Green Man at 
Dulwich, lying about a mile beyond the village, was desirous 
to dig a well for the service of his house, there being no 
spring of good water near it. As it was probable that he 
would be obliged to dig very deep, I was vnlling to observe 
what strata of earth he dug through. The first twenty feet in 
depth seemed to be only the clay, which in a long tract of time 
had been washed off from the steep hill, at the foot of which 
his house is situated. It was intermixed with pieces of roots 
and leaves, and with other fragments of vegetable substances. 
In digging forty feet deeper, the clay was found of various 
colours, brown, blueish, and black, intermixed with a con- 
siderable niunber of pyriUe^ or copperas stones, and some 
large masses of the waxen-vein, or lud/us hehnontiiy which is 
also found in great plenty on the sea-shore, near the Spaw at 
Scarborough. 

" The well being digged to the depth of sixty feet, *» and 
no water appearing, Mr. Cox caused it to be covered up, 
and gave himself no further trouble about it that winter. 
The following spring, on my coming down, it was opened. 



' In the Geological Sketch which prefaces this work, I was led into a mistake 
by copying my information, at second-hand. Not having access to the Trans- 
actions at the time, I made use of Lysons' account, in which the total depth of 
the well is stated to have been forty instead of sixty feet. This error does not, 
however, in any way, affect the reasonings founded upon it 
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I found twenty-five feet of water of a sulphureous smell and 
taste, which went oiF after the well had been opened some 
days." 

The properties of this water, which was a brisk purgative 
and diuretic, are detailed at some length ^ in Mr. Martyn's 
paper. It was of much the same character as that of the 
Sydenham Wells^ which being only on the opposite tide of 
the same hiU, are presumed to be fed from the same stratum. 
** I do not find any material difference," says the account, 
" between the old and new waters, except in the convenience 
of drinking them. The old wells are at a distance from any 
house, except some few huts, and exposed to the rain and 
land-floods, by which they are often injured : the new well 
is a mile or two nearer to London, well secured from any 
injuries of the weather." 

DULWICH GROVE. 

On the west side of Lordship-lane, and overlooking the 
beautifully-wooded footway leading to the summit of Syden- 
ham-hiU, was formerly a school of considerable note, under 
the able superintendence of Dr. Glennie. 

The mother of Byron, having thought it advisable, in 
1799 to remove her boy to London for the benefit of 
surgical advice, was anxious to place him at some quiet school, 
where the means adopted for the cure of his lameness might 



' It curdled milk ; became green when mixed with syrup of violets ; was un- 
changed by the infusion of green tea ; effervesced considerably with oils of vitriol 
and tartar ; deposited, on boiling, a whitish insipid powder, the water retaining a 
strong saline taste; did not lather with soap ; " disploded a vapour'' after being 
agitated in a close phial ; took up powdered galls, acquiring from them a deep 
brown colour ; let fall a copious sediment on the application of oil of tartar ; and 
tarnished silver. 
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be more easily attended to. The establishment of the late 
Dr. Glennie at Dulwich was chosen for the purpose ; and as 
it was thought advisable that he should have a separate apart- 
ment to sleep in, the Doctor had a bed put up for him in his 

own study." « 

During his stay here, he is described as having been atten- 
tive to his studies, playful, good humoured, and beloved by 
his companions. He was excessively fond of poetry, and 
shewed an extensive acquaintance vnth Sacred History. One 
little incident which appears to have made a deep impression 
on the youthful mind of Byron, and which was certainly re- 
membered long afterwards, occurred here. Amongst the books 
to which he had access, was a " Narrative of the Shipwreck of 
the Juno, on the coast of Arracan, in the year 1795." This 
pamphlet exactly suited the ardent and inquisitive spirit of 
the '^ childe," and some parts of its graphic and touching scenes 
were subsequently woven with admirable effect into the 
second canto of " Don Juan." 

It was probably during the vacations of the year 1800, and 
consequently in the intervals of his residence at Dulvsdch, that 
he commenced two important eras of his existence — He 
began to lovey and to vrrite verses! " But," said he in after 
life, ** I was a fool then ; and am not much wiser now." 

No other incidents affecting his future life appear to have 
transpired at Dulvdch Grove, nor does his progress in scho- 
lastic, duties or discipline seem to have been very great, as 
he was described on his arrival at Harrow, whither he next 
went, as " a wild mountain colt."* 

After the death of Dr. Glennie, the school was entirely 



' Moore's Life, 4to. I. 29, 30. 
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puUed down, and a small lodge, of very unassuming character, 
now occupies the spot. The original play-ground and orchard 
retain something of their former character, and axe occa- 
sionally resorted to by parties of pleasure ; few of its visitors, 
probably, being aware that the spot has been consecrated by 
the presence of one of the greatest names ever associated with 
our own privileged and happy shores. 
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